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LITERATURE 


JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPEE 

1789-1851 

Jahes  Fenimore  Cooper  was  bom  at  Burlington,  N.  J^  in  1789. 
When  he  was  only  two  years  old  his  father  removed  to  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at  the  foot  of 
Otaego  Lake.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Yale  College, 
where  he  remained  but  three  years,  and  left  without  graduating.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  and  remained  in  the  service  six 
years.  In  1811  he  married  a  Miss  De  Lancey.  For  a  number  of  years 
they  lived  at  Mamaroneck.  His  life  here  made  him  familiar  with 
the  country  described  in  "The  Spy,"  and  some  other  works,  just  as 
his  life  at  Cooperstown  fitted  him  to  write  "The  Koneers,"  and  other 
tales,  and  hb  life  in  the  navy  prepared  him  for  his  sea  stories.  Cooper 
is  remarkable  for  his  descriptive  powers,  and  all  his  successful  novels 
deal  with  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

While  living  a  somewhat  idle  life  at  Mamaroneck,  he  read  aloud 
to  his  wife  a  dull  English  novel,  and  remarked  that  he  could  write  a 
better  book  himaelf.  His  wife  retorted  that  he  better  try,  which  he 
did,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  novel  not  wholly  nnlike  the  one 
he  had  condemned,  and  which  gave  no  suggestion  of  his  genius. 
The  book  was  called  "  Precaution,"  and  was  a  complete  failure.  This 
waa  in  1821.  It  would  be  supposed  that  this  complete  failure  would 
have  discouraged  Cooper;  but  his  was  a  temperament  that  knew  not 
defeat,  and  the  same  year  he  wrote  "The  Spy,"  the  success  of  which 
was  immediate.  It  was  translated  into  many  laogui^es,  including 
the  Persian. 
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"  The  Pilot "  ia  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  sea  tale  erer  writ- 
ten. "  The  Red  Rorer,"  "  Jack  Tier,"  "  Wing  and  Wing,"  and  "  The 
Two  Admirala"  are  also  excellent.  Among  his  most  popular  novels 
are  the  "Leatheretocking  Tales,"  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  being 
generally  regarded  aa  the  best.  The  others  are  "  The  Prairie,"  "  The 
Pathfinder,"  "  The  Beerelayer,"  and  "  The  Pioneers." 

Cooper  was  the  first  great  American  writer  of  fiction,  and  the  most 
thoroughly  American  of  any  the  country  has  yet  known.  He  was  a 
prolific  author,  producing  thirty-two  novels  in  twenty-nine  years, 
besides  a  naval  history  of  the  Unit«d  States,  and  several  volumes  of 
"Sketches"  and  "Gleanings." 

Julian  Hawthorne  writes  of  him  as  follows :  "  But  above  all  he  was 
a  great  novelist,  original  and  irresistible.  America  has  produced  no 
other  man  built  on  a  scale  so  continental" 

THE  PRAIRIE  ON   FIRE 

From  "  The  Prairie  " 

JAMES  FENIMOBE  OOOPBB 

Note  to  thb  Pupil.  —  This  volume  opens  with  several  extracts 
from  the  works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  You  should  read  at  leasr 
three  of  his  works,  "The  Spy,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and 
"  The  Pilot."  The  last  is  the  best  of  his  sea  tales.  Should  you 
wish  to  read  others,  choose  "  The  Red  Rover,"  "  Jack  Tier,"  and 
"  The  Two  Admirals."  If  you  are  pleased  with  "  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  and  wish  to  read  others  of  the  "  Leatherstocking  Tales," 
take  them  in  this  order  :  "  The  Prairie,"  "  Deeralayer,"  "  The  Pio- 
neers," "  The  Pathfinder."  This  is  neither  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  nor  the  order  of  natural  development,  but  the  order  m 
which  you  will  most  enjoy  them.    Each  one  has  its  distinctive  features. 

fT^HE  sleep  of  the  fugitives  lasted  for  several  hours. 
-^  The  trapper  was  the  first  to  shake  off  its  influence, 
as  he  had  been  the  last  to  court  its  refreshment.  Rising, 
just  as  the  gray  light  of  day  began  to  brighten  that  por- 
tion of  the  studded  vault  which  rested  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  plain,  he  Bummoned  his  companions  from 
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their  warm  lairs,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  their 
being  once  more  on  the  alert. 

"  See,  Middleton,"  exclaimed  Inez,  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  youthful  pleasure,  that  caused  her  for  a  moment  to 
forget  her  situation,  "  how  lovely  is  that  sky  I  Surely 
it  contains  a  promise  of  happier  times." 

"  It  is  glorious,"  returned  her  husband.  "  Glorious 
and  heavenly  is  that  streak  of  vivid  red,  and  here  is  a 
still  brighter  crimson ;  rarely  have  I  seen  a  richer  rising 
of  the  sun." 

"  Rising  of  the  sun,"  slowly  repeated  the  old  man,  lift- 
ing his  tall  person  from  its  seat,  with  a  deliberate  and 
abstracted  air,  while  he  kept  his  eye  riveted  on  the  chang- 
ing and  certainly  beautiful  tints  that  were  garnishing  the 
vault  of  heaven.  "  Rising  of  the  sun  I  I  like  not  such 
risings  of  the  sun.  Ah's  me  I  The  imps  have  circum- 
vented us  with  a  vengeance.     The  prairie  is  on  fire." 

"  God  in  heaven  protect  us  I  "  cried  Middleton,  catching 
Inez  to  his  bosom,  under  the  instant  impression  of  the 
imminence  of  their  danger.  "  There  is  not  time  to  lose, 
old  man ;  each  instant  is  a  day.     Let  us  fly  t  " 

"  Whither  ? "  demanded  the  trapper,  motioning  him, 
with  calmness  and  dignity,  to  arrest  his  steps.  "In  this 
wilderness  of  grass  and  reeds,  you  are  like  a  vessel  in  the 
broad  lakes  without  a  compass.  A  single  step  on  the 
wrong  course  might  prove  the  destruction  of  us  all.  It 
is  seldom  danger  is  so  pressing,  that  there  is  not  time 
enough  for  reason  to  do  its  work,  young  officer.  There- 
fore, let  us  await  its  biddings." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Paul  Hover,  looking  about  him 
with  no  unequivocal  expression  of  concern,  "I  acknowl- 
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edge  tiiat  should  this  dry  bed  of  weeds  get  fairly  in  a 
flame,  a  bee  would  have  to  make  a  flight  higher  than  com- 
mon to  prevent  his  wings  from  scorching.  Therefore,  old 
trapper,  I  agree  with  the  captain,  and  say,  mount  and 
run! " 

"  Ye  are  wrong,  ye  are  wrong.  Man  is  not  a  beast,  to 
follow  the  gift  of  instinct,  and  to  snuff  up  his  knowledge 
by  a  taint  in  the  air,  or  a  rumbling  in  the  sound ;  buthe 
must  see  and  reason,  and  then  conclude.  So,  follow  me  a 
little  to  the  left,  where  there  is  a  rising  in  the  ground, 
whence  we  may  make  our  reeonnoiterings." 

The  old  man  waved  his  hand  with  authority,  and  led 
the  way  without  further  parlance  to  the  spot  he  had  indi- 
cated, followed  by  the  whole  of  his  alarmed  companions. 
An  eye  less  practiced  than  that  of  the  trapper,  might 
have  failed  in  discovering  the  gentle  elevation  to  which 
he  alluded,  and  which  looked  on  the  surface  of  the 
meadow  like  a  growth  a  little  taller  than  common. 

When  they  reached  the  place,  however,  the  stinted 
grass  itself  announced  the  absence  of  that  moisture  which 
had  fed  the  rank  weeds  of  most  of  the  plain,  and  fur- 
nished a  clew  to  the  evidence,  by  which  he  had  judged 
of  the  formation  of  the  ground  hidden  beneath.  Here 
a  few  minutes  were  lost  in  breaking  down  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  herbage,  —  which,  notwithst-anding  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  position,  rose  even  above  the  heads  of 
Middleton  and  Paul,- — and  in  obtaining  a  lookout  that 
might  command  a  view  of  the  surrounding  sea  of  fire. 

The  examination  which  hie  companions  so  instantly 
and  so  intently  made,  rather  served  to  assure  them  of 
their  desperate  situation  than  to  appease    their  fears. 
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Huge  columns  of  etnoke  were  rolling  up  from  the  plain, 
and  tbickeuing  in  gloomy  masses  around  the  horizon. 
The  red  glow  which  gleamed  upon  the  enormous  folds, 
now  lighting  their  volumes  with  the  glare  of  the  conSa- 
gration,  now  flashed  to  another  point,  as  the  flame  be- 
neath glided  ahead,  leaving  all  behind  enveloped  in  awful 
darkness,  and  proclaiming  louder  than  words  the  char- 
acter of  the  imminent  and  rapidly  approaching  danger. 

"This  is  terrible,"  exclaimed  Middleton,  folding  tie 
trembling  Inez  to  his  heart.  "  At  such  a  time  as  this, 
and  in  such  a  manner  I  " 

"  The  gates  of  Heaven  are  open  to  all  who  truly  be- 
lieve," murmured  the  pious  devotee  in  his  bosom. 

"This  resignation  is  maddening!  But  we  are  men, 
and  will  make  a  struggle  for  our  lives.  How  now,  my 
brave  and  spirited  friend,  shall  we  yet  mount  and  push 
across  the  flames,  or  shall  we  stand  here,  and  see  those 
we  most  love  perish  in  this  frightful  manner  without  an 
effort  ?  " 

"  I  am  for  a  swarming  time,  and  a  flight,  before  the 
hive  is  too  hot  to  hold  us,"  said  the  bee-hunter,  to  whom 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  half-distracted  Middleton 
addressed  himself.  "  Come,  old  trapper,  you  must  ac- 
knowledge this  is  but  a  slow  way  of  getting  out  of 
danger.  If  we  tarry  here  much  longer,  it  will  be  in  the 
fashion  that  the  bees  lie  around  the  straw,  after  the  hive 
has  been  smoked  for  its  honey.  Yon  may  hear  the  Are 
begin  to  roar  already  ;  and  I  know  by  experience,  that 
when  the  flame  once  gets  fairly  into  the  prairie  grass,  it 
is  no  sloth  that  can  outrun  it." 

"Think  you,"  returned  the  old  man,  pointing  sccsn- 
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fully  at  the  mazes  of  the  dry  and  matted  grass  which 
environed  them,  "  that  mortal  feet  can  outstrip  the  speed 
of  fire  on  such  a  path  ?  " 

"  What  say  you,  friend  doctor,"  cried  the  bewildered 
Paul,  turning  to  the  naturalist,  with  that  sort  of  helpless- 
ness with  which  the  strong  are  often  apt  to  seek  aid  of 
the  weak,  when  human  power  is  bafBed  by  the  band  of 
a  mightier  Being,  "  what  say  you  ?  Have  you  no  advice 
to  give  away,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death  ?  "        , 

The  naturalist  stood,  tablet's  in  hands,  looking  at  the 
awful  spectacle  with  as  much  composure  as  thoifgh  the 
conflagration  had  been  lighted  in  order  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties of  some  scientific  problem.  Aroused  by  the  ques- 
tion of  his  companion,  he  turned  to  his  equally  calm, 
though  differently  occupied,  associate,  the  trapper,  de- 
manding, with  the  most  provoking  insensibility  to  the 
urgent  nature  of  their  situation  :  "  Venerable  hunter,  you 
have  often  witnessed  similar  prismatic  experiments  —  " 

He  was  rudely  interrupted  by  Paul,  who  struck  the 
tablets  from  his  hands  with  a  violence  that  betrayed  the 
utter  intellectual  confusion  which  had  overset  the  equar 
nimity  of  his  mind.  Before  time  was  allowed  for  remon- 
strance, the  old  man,  who  had  continued  during  the  whole 
scene  like  one  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  though, 
also,  like  one  who  was  rather  perplexed  than  alarmed, 
suddenly  assumed  a  decided  air,  as  if  he  no  longer 
doubted  on  the  course  it  was  most  advisable  to  pursue. 

"  It  is  time  to  be  doing,"  he  said,  interrupting  the  con- 
troversy that  was  about  to  ensue  between  the  naturalist 
and  the  bee-hunter ;  "  it  is  time  to  leave  off  books  and 
moanings,  and  to  be  doing." 
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"  You  have  come  to  your  recollections  too  late,  miser- 
able  old  man  !  "  cried  Middleton  ;  "the  fiames  are  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  and  the  wind  is  bringing  them 
down  in  this  quarter  with  dreadful  rapidity." 

"  Anan  !  the  flames  !  I  care  but  little  for  the  flames. 
If  I  only  knew  how  to  circumvent  the  cunning  of  the 
Tetons  as  I  know  how  to  cheat  the  fire  of  its  prey,  there 
would  be  nothing  needed  but  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  our 
deliverance.  Do  you  call  this  a  fire?  If  yon  had  seen 
what  I  have  witnessed  in  the  eastern  hills,  when  mighty 
mountains  were  like  the  furnace  of  a  smith,  you  would 
have  known  what  it  was  to  fear  the  flames,  and  to  be 
thankful  that  you  were  spared.  Come,  lads,  come  ;  'tis 
time  to  be  doing  now,  and  to  cease  talking,  for  yonder 
curling  flame  is  trnly  coming  on  like  a  trotting  moose. 
Put  hands  upon  this  short  and  withered  gra^  where  we 
stand,  and  lay  bare  the  earth." 

"Would  you  think  to  deprive  the  fire  of  its  victims 
in  this  childish  manner?"  exclaimed  Middleton. 

A  faint  but  solemn  smile  passed  over  the  features  of 
the  old  man,  as  he  answered  :  "Your  gran'ther  would 
have  said,  that  when  the  enemy  was  nigh,  a  soldier  could 
do  no  tietter  than  to  obey." 

The  captain  felt  the  reproof,  and  instantly  began  to 
imitate  the  industry  of  Paul,  who  was  tearing  the  de- 
cayed herbage  from  the  ground  in  a  sort  of  desperate 
compliance  with  the  trapper's  direction.  Even  Ellen 
lent  her  hands  to  the  labor,  nor  was  it  long  before  Inez 
was  seen  similarly  employed,  though  none  among  them 
knew  why  or  wherefore.  When  life  is  thought  to  be 
the   reward   of   labor,  men  are  wont   tQ  be  industrious. 
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A  very  few  moments  sufficed  to  lay  bare  a  spot  of  some 
twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

Into  one  edge  of  this  little  area  the  trapper  brought 
the  females,  directing  Middleton  and  Paul  to  cover  their 
light  aid  inflammable  dresses  with  the  blankets  of  the 
party.  So  soon  as  this  precaution  was  observed,  the  old 
man  approached  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  gniss,  wbieb 
still  environed  them  in  a  tall  and  dangerous  circle,  and 
selecting  a  handful  of  the  dryest  of  the  herbage,  he 
placed  it  over  the  pan  of  his  rifle.  The  light  combus- 
tible kindled  at  the  flash.  Then  he  placed  the  little 
flame  into  a  bed  of  standing  fog,  and,  withdrawing  from 
the  spot  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  he  patiently  awaited 
the  result. 

The  subtle  element  seized  with  avidity  upon  its  new 
fuel,  and  in  a  moment  forjied  flames  were  gliding  among 
the  grass,  as  the  tongues  of  ruminating  animals  are  seen 
rolling  among  their  food,  apparently  in  quest  of  its 
sweetest  portions. 

"Now,"  said  the  old  man,  holding  up  a  finger,  and 
laughing  in  his  peculiarly  silent  manner,  "you  shall  see 
fire  fight  fire !  Ah's  me  !  many  is  the  time  I  have  burnt 
a  smooty  path  from  wanton  laziness  to  pick  my  way 
across  a  tangled  bottom," 

"  But  is  this  not  fatal  ? "  cried  the  amazed  Middleton. 
"Are  you  not  bringing  the  enemy  nigher  to  us  instead 
of  avoiding  it?" 

"  Do  you  scorch  so  easily  ?  Your  gran'ther  had  a 
tougher  skin.  But  we  shall  live  to  see ;  we  shall  all 
live  to  see." 

The  experience  o!  the  trapper  was  in  the  right.     Aa 
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the  6re  gained  strengtli  and  heat,  it  began  to  spread  on 
three  sides,  dying  of  itself  on  the  fourth  for  want  of  ali- 
ment. As  it  increased,  and  the  snllen  roaring  announced 
its  power,  it  cleared  everything  before  it,  leaving  the 
bhtck  and  smoking  soil  far  more  naked  than  if  the  scythe 
had  swept  the  place.  The  sitnation  of  the  fugitivei 
would  have  still  been  hazardous  had  not  the  area  en 
lathed  as  the  flame  encircled  them.  But,  by  advancing 
to  the  spot  where  the  trapper  had  kindled  the  grass, 
they  avoided  the  heat ;  and  in  a  very  few  moments,  the 
flames  began  to  recede  in  every  quarter,  leaving  them 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  but  perfectly  safe  from 
the  torrent  of  fire  that  was  still  furiously  rolling  onward. 

The  spectators  regarded  the  simple  expedient  of  the 
trapper  with  that  species  of  wonder  with  which  the  cour- 
tiers of  Ferdinand  are  aaid  to  have  viewed  the  manner 
in  which  Columbus  made  hia  ^gg  to  stand  on  its  end, 
though  with  feelings  that  were  filled  with  gratitude 
instead  of  envy. 

"Most  wonderful  I"  said  Middleton,  when  he  saw  the 
complete  success  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  been 
rescued  from  a  danger  that  he  had  conceived  to  be  un- 
avoidable. "  The  thought  was  a  gift  from  Heaven,  and 
the  hand  that  executed  it  should  be  immortal." 

"  Old  trapper,"  cried  Paul,  thrusting  his  fingers  through 
his  shaggy  locks,  "  I  have  lined  many  a  loaded  bee  into 
his  hole,  and  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  woods, 
but  this  is  robbing  a  hornet  of  his  sting  without  touching 
the  insect." 

"  It  will  do,  it  will  do,"  returned  the  old  man,  who, 
after  the  first  moment  of  his  success,  seemed  to  think 
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no  more  of  the  exploit.  "  Let  the  flames  do  their  work 
for  a  short  half-hour,  and  then  we  will  mount.  That 
time  is  needed  to  cool  the  meadow,  for  these  unshod 
beasts  are  tender  on  the  hoof  as  a  barefooted  girl." 

Tlie  veteran,  on  whose  experience  they  all  so  implicitly 
relied  for  protection,  employed  himself  in  reconnoiteriiig 
objects  in  the  distance,  through  the  openings  which  the 
air  occasionally  made  in  the  immense  bodies  of  smoke 
that,  b}'  this  time,  lay  in  enormous  piles  on  every  part 
of  the  plain. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  WHALE 

From  "The  Pilot" 
JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER 

»  A  CHARMING  prospect,  this.  Master  Coffin,  but 
■^^  rather  too  much  poetry  in  it  for  your  taste ;  I 
believe  you  relish  no  land  that  is  of  a  harder  consistency 
than  mud." 

"  I  was  bora  on  the  waters,  sir,"  returned  the  cock- 
swain, from  his  snug  abode,  where  he  was  bestowed  with 
his  usual  economy  of  room,  "  and  it's  according  to  all 
things  for  a  man  to  love  his  native  soil.  I'll  not  deny. 
Captain  Barnstable,  but  I  would  rather  drop  my  anchor 
on  a  bottom  that  won't  broom  a  keel,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  harbor  no  great  malice  against  dry  land." 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  it,  myself,  tf  any  accident  has 
befallen  Griffith  in  this  excursion,"  rejoined  the  lieuten- 
ant ;  "  his  pilot  may  be  a  better  man  on  the  water  than  on 
terra  finna,  long  Tom." 
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The  cockswain  turned  his  solemn  visage,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary meaning,  toward  his  commander,  before  he 
replied :  — 

"  For  as  long  a  time  as  I  have  followed  the  waters,  sir, 
and  that  has  been  ever  since  I've  drawn  my  rations,  see- 
ing that  I  wasborn  while  the  boat  was  crossing  Nan- 
tucket shoals,  I've  never  known  a  pilot  come  off  in  greater 
need  than  the  one  we  fell  in  with,  when  we  made  that 
stretch  or  two  on  the  land,  in  the  dogwatch  of  yesterday." 

"  Ay  1  the  fellow  has  played  his  part  like  a  man  j  the 
occasion  was  great,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  quite  equal 
to  his  work." 

"  The  frigate's  people  tell  me,  sir,  that  he  handled  the 
ship  like  a  top,"  continued  the  cockswain ;  "  but  she  is  a 
ship  that  is  a  natural  iniray  of  the  bottom." 

"Can  you  say  as  much  for  this  boat,  Master  Coffin?  " 
cried  Barnstable.  "Keep  her  out  of  the  surf,  or  you'U 
have  us  rolling  in  upon  the  beach,  presently,  like  an 
empty  water  cask  ;  you  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
all  wade,  like  yourself,  in  two  fathom  water." 

The  cockswain  cast  a  cool  glance  at  the  crests  of  foam 
that  were  breaking  over  the  tops  of  the  billows,  within  a 
few  yards  of  where  their  boat  was  riding,  and  called  aloud 
to  his  men :  — 

"  Pull  a  stroke  or  two ;  away  with  her  into  dark 
water." 

The  drop  of  the  oars  resembled  the  movements  of  a 
nice  machine,  and  the  light  boat  skimmed  along  the  water 
like  a  duck,  that  approaches  to  the  very  brink  of  some 
imminent  danger,  and  then  avoids  it,  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  apparently  without  an  effort.     While  this  neces- 
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Btaj  movement  was  maJtiug,  Barnstable  arose,  and  Bur- 
veyed  the  cliffs  with  keen  eyes,  and  then,  turning  once 
more  in  disappointment  from  his  search,  he  said:  — 

"  Pull  more  from  the  land,  and  let  her  run  down  at  an 
easy  stroke  to  the  schooner.  Keep  a  lookout  at  the  cliffs, 
boys ;  it  is  possible  that  they  are  stowed  in  some  of  the 
holes  in  tiie  rooks,  for  it's  no  daylight  business  they 
are  on." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  had  glided 
along  for  nearly  a  mile  in  this  manner,  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence,  when  suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by 
a  heavy  rush  of  air  and  a  dash  of  water,  seemingly  at  no 
great  distance  from  them. 

"  By  heaven,  Tom,"  cried  Barnstable,  starting,  '*  there 
is  the  blow  of  a  whale  I " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain  with  undisturbed 
composure ;  "  here  is  his  spout  not  half  a  mile  to  seaward; 
the  easterly  gale  has  driven  the  creature  to  leeward,  and 
he  begins  to  find  himself  in  shoal  water.  He's  been  sleep- 
ing, while  he  should  have  been  working  to  windward." 

"  The  fellow  takes  it  coolly,  too  s  he's  in  no  hurry  to  get 
an  ofiBng.'* 

"  T  rather  conclude,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain,  rolling  over 
his  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  very  composedly,  while  his  little 
sunken  eyes  began  to  twinkle  with  pleasure  at  the  sight, 
"the  gentleman  has  lost  his  reckoning,  and  don't  know 
which  way  to  head  to  take  himself  back  into  blue  water." 

"  'Tia  a  fin-back,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  "  he  will 
soon  make  headway,  and  be  off." 

"  No,  sir,  'tis  a  right  whale,"  aiBswered  Tom ;  "  I  saw  his 
Q>out,     He  thr^w  up  a  paif  Qf  as  pretty  rauiI^Q,w8  as  a 
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ChristiaD  would  wish  to  look  at.  He's  a  raal  oil-butt, 
that  fellow ! " 

Barnstable  laughed,  turned  himself  away  from  the 
tempting  sight,  and  tried  to  look  at  the  cliffs  ;  and  then 
unconsciously  bent  his  longing  eyes  again  on  the  sluggish 
animal,  who  was  throwing  his  huge  carcass,  at  times  many 
feet  from  the  water,  in  Idle  gambols.  The  temptation  for 
sport,  and  the  recollection  of  his  early  habits,  at  length 
prevailed  over  his  anxiety  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  and 
the  young  officer  inquired  of  his  cockswain:  — 

"  Is  there  any  whale-line  in  the  boat,  to  make  fast  to 
that  harpoon  which  you  bear  about  with  you  in  fair 
weather  or  foul  ?  " 

"I  never  trust  the  boat  from  the  schooner  without 
part  of  a  shot,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain;  "there  is 
something  nateral  in  the  sight  of  a  tub  to  my  old  eyes." 

Barnstable  looked  at  his  watch,  and  again  at  the  cliffs, 
when  he  exclaimed,  in  joyous  tones  :  — 

"  Give  strong  way,  my  hearties !  There  seems  nothing 
better  to  be  done  ;  let  us  have  a  stroke  of  a  harpoon  at 
that  impudent  rascal." 

The  men  shouted  spontaneously,  and  the  old  cockswain 
suffered  his  solemn  visage  to  relax  into  a  small  laugh, 
while  the  whaleboat  sprang  forward  like  a  courser  for  the 
goal.  During  the  few  minutes  they  were  pulling  toward 
their  game,  long  Tom  arose  from  his  crouching  attitude  in 
the  stem-sheets,  and  transferred  his  huge  form  to  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  where  he  made  such  preparations  to 
strike  the  whale  as  the  occasion  required.  The  tub,  con- 
taining about  half  of  a  whale-line,  was  placed  at  the  feet 
of  Barnstable,  who  had  been  preparing  an  oar  to  steer 
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with  in  place  of  the  rudder,  which  was  unshipped,  in  order 
that,  if  necessary,  the  boat  might  be  whirled  round  when 
not  advancing. 

Their  approach  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  monster 
of  the  deep,  who  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  throw- 
ing the  water  in  two  circular  spouts  high  into  the  air, 
occasionally  flourishing  the  broad  flukes  of  his  tail  with  a 
graceful  but  terrific  force,  until  the  hardy  seamen  were 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  him,  when  he  suddenly  cast 
his  head  downward,  and,  without  an  apparent  effort, 
reared  his  immense  body  for  many  feet  above  the  water, 
■^vaving  his  tail  violently,  and  producing  a  whizzing  noise 
that  sounded  like  the  rushing  of  winds. 

The  cockswain  stood  erect,  poising  his  harpoon,  ready 
for  the  blow ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  creature  assume  this 
formidable  attitude,  he  waved  his  hand  to  his  commander, 
who  instantly  signed  to  his  men  to  cease  rowing.  In  this 
situation  the  sportsmen  rested  a  few  moments,  while  the 
whale  struck  several  blows  on  the  water  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  noise  of  which  reechoed  along  the  cliffs  like 
the  hollow  reports  of  so  many  cannon.  After  this  wanton 
exhibition  of  his  terrible  strength,  the  monster  sank  again 
into  his  native  element,  and  slowly  disappeared  from  the 
eyes  of  his  pursuers. 

"Which  way  did  he  head,  Tom?"  cried  Barnstable, the 
moment  the  whale  was  out  of  sight. 

"  Pretty  much  up  and  down,  sir,"  returned  the  cock- 
swain, whose  eye  was  gradually  brightening  with  the 
excitement  of  the  sport ;  "  he'll  soon  run  his  nose  against 
the  bottom  if  he  stands  long  on  that  course,  and  will  be 
glad  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure  air;  send  her  a  few 
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fathoms  to  starboard,  sir,  and  I  promise  we  ahall  not  be 
out  of  his  track." 

The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  old  seaman  proved 
true ;  for  in  a  few  moments  the  water  broke  near  them, 
and  another  spout  was  cast  into  the  air,  when  the  huge 
animal  rushed  for  half  its  length  in  the  same  direction, 
and  fell  on  the  sea  with  a  turbulence  and  foam  equal  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  launching  of  a  vessel  for 
the  first  time  into  its  proper  element.  After  this  evolu- 
tion the  whale  rolled  heavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from 
further  efforts. 

His  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Barn- 
stable and  his  cockswain,  and  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
comparative  rest,  the  former  gave  a  signal  to  his  crew  to 
ply  their  oars  once  more.  A  few  long  and  vigorous 
strokes  sent  the  boat  directly  up  to  the  broadside  of  the 
whale,  with  its  bows  pointing  toward  one  of  the  fins, 
which  was  at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded  sluggishly  to 
the  action  of  the  waves,  exposed  to  view.  The  cockswain 
poised  his  harpoon  with  much  precision,  and  then  darted 
it  from  him  with  a  violence  that  buried  the  iron  in  the 
blubber  of  their  foe.  The  instant  the  blow  was  made, 
long  Tom  shouted,  with  singular  earnestness :  — 

"  Starn  all  1  " 

"  Stern  all !  "  echoed  Barnstable  ;  when  the  obedient 
seamen,  by  united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  in  a  backward 
direction  beyond  the  reach  of  any  blow  from  their  formid- 
able antagonist.  The  alarmed  animal,  however,  meditated 
no  such  resistance ;  ignorant  o£  his  own  power,  and  of  the 
insignificance  of  his  enemies,  he  sought  refuge  in  flight. 
One  moment  of  stupid  surprise  succeeded  the  enti'ance  of 
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the  iron,  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail  into  the  air,  wi^  a 
violence  that  threw  tlie  sea  around  him  into  increasecT  com- 
motion, and  then  disappeared  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning amid  a  cloud  of  foam. 

"  Snub  him  1 "  shouted  Barnstable  ;  "  hold  on,  Tom ;  he 
rises  already." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain,  seizing 
the  line  which  was  running  out  of  the  boat  with  a  velocity 
that  rendered  such  a  maneuver  rather  hazardous,  and 
causing  it  to  yield  more  gradually  round  the  large  logger- 
head that  was  placed  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  for  that 
purpose.  Presently  the  line  stretched  forward,  and  rising 
to  the  surface  with  tremulous  vibration,  it  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  the  animal  might  be  expected  to  re- 
appear. Barnstable  had  cast  the  bows  of  the  boat  toward 
that  point,  before  the  terrified  and  wounded  victim  rose 
once  more  to  the  surface,  whose  time  was,  however,  no 
longer  wasted  in  his  sports,  but  who  cast  the  waters  aside, 
as  he  forced  his  way  with  prodigious  velocity  along  the 
surface.  The  boat  was  dragged  violently  in  his  wake,  and 
cut  through  the  billows  with  a  terrific  rapidity,  that  at 
the  moment  appeared  to  bury  the  slight  fabric  in  the 
ocean.  When  long  Tom  beheld  his  victim  throwing  hia 
spouts  on  high  again,  he  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  jet- 
ting fluid,  which  was  streaked  with  the  deep  red  of  blood, 
and  cried :  — 

"Ay!  I've  touched  the  fellow's  life.  It  must  be  more 
than  two  foot  of  blubber  that  stops  my  iron  from  reaching 
the  life  of  any  whale  that  ever  sculled  the  ocean." 

"  I  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  using 
the  bayonet  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance,"  said  his  com- 
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mander,  who  entered  into  the  sport  with  all  the  atdor  of 
one  whose  youth  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits; 
"feel  your  line,  Master  Coffin;  can  we  haul  alongside  of 
our  enemy?  I  like  not  the  course  he  is  steering,  as  he 
tows  us  from  the  schooner." 

"'Tis  the  creater'a  way,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain;  "you 
know  they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run, 
the  same  as  a  man.  But  lay  hold,  boys,  and  let's  haul  up 
to  him." 

The  seamen  now  seized  the  whale-line,  and  slowly  drew 
their  boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whose 
progress  became  sensibly  less  rapid,  as  he  gntw  weak  with 
the  loss  of  blood.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running, 
and  appeared  to  roll  uneasily  on  the  water,  as  if  suffering 
the  agony  of  death. 

"  Shall  we  pull  in,  and  finish  him,  Tom ' "  cried  Barn- 
stable.    "  A  few  sets  from  your  bayonet  would  do  it^" 

The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game  with  cool  dis- 
cretion, and  replied  to  this  interrogatory :  — 

"  No,  sir,  no,  he's  going  into  his  flurry ;  there's  no 
occasion  for  disgracing  ourselves  by  using  a  soldier's 
weapon  in  taking  a  whale.  Starn  off,  sir,  starn  off!  the 
creater's  in  his  flurry," 

The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  a  distance, 
leaving  to  the  animal  a  clear  space  while  under  its  dying 
agonies.  From  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  the  terrible  mon- 
ster threw  its  tail  on  high,  as  when  in  sport,  but  its  blows 
were  trebled  in  rapidity  and  violence,  till  all  was  hid  from 
view  by  a  pyramid  of  foam  that  was  deeply  dyed  with 
blood.     The  roarings  of  the  flsh  were  like  the  bellowing 
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of  a  herd  of  bulls;  and  to  oue  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  monsters 
were  engaged  in  deadly  combat  behind  the  bloody  mist 
that  obstructed  the  view.  Gradually  these  effeete  sub- 
sided, and  when  the  discolored  water  again  settled  down 
to  the  long  and  regular  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was 
seen,  exhausted,  and  yielding  passively  to  its  fate.  As 
life  departed,  the  enormous  black  mass  rolled  to  one  side ; 
and  when  the  white  and  glistening  skin  of  the  belly  be- 
came apparent,  the  seamen  well  knew  that  their  victory 
was  achieved. 

"What's  to  be  done,  now?"  said  Barnstable,  as  he 
stood  and  gazed  with  a  diminished  excitement  at  their 
victim.  "He  will  yield  no  food,  and  his  carcass  will 
slowly  drift  to  land,  and  furnish  our  enemies  with  the 
oU." 

".If  I  had  but  that  creater  in  Boston  Bay,"  8«d  tha 
cockswain,  "it  would  prove  the  making  of  me;  but  such 
is  my  luck  foreverl  Pull  up,  at  any  rate,  and  let  me  get 
my  harpoon  and  line ;  the  English  shall  never  get  them 
while  old  Tom  Coffin  can  blow." 


RUNNING   THE  GAUNTLET 
From  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans" 
JAMBS  PENIMORB  COOPER 

rpHERE  yet  lingered  sufficient  light  in  the  heavens  to 

exhibit  those  bright  openings   among  the  tree-tops 

where  different  paths  left  the  clearing  to  enter  the  depths 
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of  ,the  wilderness.  Beneath  one  of  them,  a  line  of  war- 
riors issued  from  the  woods  and  advanced  slowly  toward 
the  dwellings.  One  in  front  bore  a  short  pole,  on  which, 
as  it  afterward  appeared,  were  suspended  seven  human 
scalps.  The  startling  sounds  that  Duncan  had  heard 
were  what  the  whites  have  not  inappropriately  called  the 
"death-hallo,"  and  each  repetition  of  the  cry  was  intended 
to  announce  to  the  tribe  the  fate  of  an  enemy.  Thus  far 
the  knowledge  of  Heyward  assisted  him  in  the  explana- 
tion ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  interruption  was  caused  by 
the  unlooked-for  return  of  a  successful  war-party,  every 
disagreeable  sensation  was  quieted  in  inward  congratula- 
tions for  the  opportune  relief  and  insignificance  it  conferred 
on  himself. 

When  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
lodges,  the  newly  arrived  warriors  halted.  The  plaintive 
and  terrific  cry  which  was  intended  to  represent  equally 
the  wailings  of  the  dead  and  the  tr'umph  of  the  victors, 
had  entirely  ceased.  One  of  their  number  now  called 
aloud,  in  words  that  were  far  from  appalling,  though  not 
more  intelligible  to  those  for  whose  ears  they  were  intended 
than  their  expressive  yells.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
vey a  suitable  idea  of  the  savage  ecstasy  with  which  the 
news  thus  imparted  was  received.  The  whole  encamp- 
ment in  a  moment  became  a  scene  of  the  most  violent 
hustle  and  commotion.  The  warriors  drew  their  knives, 
and,  flourishing  them,  they  arranged  themselves  in  two 
lines,  forming  a  lane  that  extended  from  the  war-party  to 
the  lodges.  The  squaws  seized  clubs,  axes,  or  whatever 
weapon  of  offense  first  offered  itself  to  their  hands,  and 
rushed  eagerly  to  act  their  part  in  the  cruel  game  that 
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was  at  hand.  Even  the  children  would  not  be  excluded  ; 
but  boys,  little  able  to  wield  the  instruments,  tore  the 
-  tomahawks  from  the  belts  of  their  fathers,  and  stole  into 
the  ranks,  apt  imitators  of  the  sav^e  traits  exhibited  by 
their  parents. 

Large  piles  of  brush  lay  scattered  about  the  clearing, 
and  a  wary  and  aged  squaw  was  occupied  firing  as  many 
as  might  serve  to  light  the  coming  exhibition.  As  the 
flame  arose,  its  power  exceeded  that  of  the  parting  day, 
and  assisted  to  render  objects  at  the  same  time  more 
distinct  and  more  hideous.  The  whole  scene  formed  a 
striking  picture  whose  frame  was  composed  of  the  dark 
and  tall  border  of  pines.  The  warriors  just  arrived  were 
the  most  distant  figures.  A  little  in  advance  stood  two 
men,  who  were  apparently  selected  from  the  rest  as  the 
principal  actors  in  what  was  to  follow.  The  light  was 
not  strong  enough  to  render  their  features  distinct,  though 
it  was  quite  evident  that  they  were  governed  by  very  dif- 
ferent emotions.  While  one  stood  erect  and  firm,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  fate  like  a  hero,  the  other  bowed  his 
head  as  if  palsied  by  terror  or  stricken  with  shame.  The 
high-spirited  Duncan  felt  a  powerful  impulse  of  admira- 
tion and  pity  toward  the  former,  though  no  opportunity 
could  offer  to  exhibit  his  generous  emotions.  He  watched 
his  slightest  movement,  however,  with  e^er  eyes ;  and,  as 
he  traced  tlie  fine  outline  of  his  admirably  proportioned 
and  active  frame,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that 
if  the  powers  of  man,  seconded  by  such  noble  resolution, 
could  bear  one  harmless  through  so  severe  a  trial,  the 
youthful  captive  before  him  might  hope  for  success  in  the 
hazardous  race  he  was  about  to  run.     Insensibly  the  young 
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maD  drew  nigher  to  the  swarthy  lines  of  the  Hurons,  and 
scarcely  breathed,  so  intense  became  his  interest  in  the 
spectacle.  Just  then  the  signal  yell  was  given,  and  the 
momentary  quiet  which  had  preceded  it  was  broken  by  a 
burst  of  cries  that  far  exceeded  any  before  heard.  The 
most  abject  of  the  two  victims  continued  motionless;  but 
the  other  bounded  from  the  place  at  the  cry,  with  the 
activity  and  swiftness  of  a  deer.  Instead  of  rushing 
through  the  hostile  lines  as  had  been  expected,  he  just 
entered  the  dangerous  defile,  and  before  time  was  given 
for  a  single  blow,  turned  short  and,  leaping  the  heads  of 
a  row  of  children,  he  gained  at  once  the  exterior  and  safer 
side  of  the  formidable  array.  The  artifice  was  answered 
by  a  hundred  voices  raised  in  imprecations,  and  the  whole 
of  the  excited  multitude  broke  from  their  order  and  spread 
themselves  about  the  place  in  wild  confusion. 

A  dozen  blazing  piles  now  shed  their  lurid  brightness 
on  the  place,  which  resembled  some  unhallowed  and  super- 
natural arena  in  which  malicious  demons  had  assembled 
to  act  their  bloody  and  lawless  rites.  The  forms  in  the 
background  looked  like  unearthly  beings  gliding  before 
the  eye  and  cleaving  the  air  with  frantic  and  unmeaning 
gestures ;  while  the  savage  passions  of  such  as  passed  the 
flames  were  rendered  fearfully  distinct  by  the  gleams  that 
shot  athwart  their  inflamed  visages. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  amid  such  a  concourse 
of  vindictive  enemies,  no  breathing-time  was  allowed  the 
fugitive.  There  was  a  single  moment  when  it  seemed  as 
if  he  would  have  reached  the  forest ;  bat  the  whole  body 
of  his  captors  threw  themselves  before  him  and  drove  him 
back  into  the  center  of  his  relentless  persecutors.     Turn- 
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ing  like  a  headed  deer,  be  shot  with  tlie  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  through  a  pillar  of  forked  flames,  and,  passing  the 
whole  multitude  harmless,  he  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  clearing.  Here,  too,  he  was  met  and  turned 
by  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  subtle  of  the  Hurons. 
Once  more  he  tried  the  throng,  as  if  seeking  safety  in  its 
blindness;  and  then  several  moments  succeeded,  during 
which  Duncan  believed  the  active  and  courageous  young 
stranger  was  lost. 

Nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  a  dark  mass  of 
human  forms  tossed  and  involved  in  inexplicable  con- 
fusion. Arms,  gleaming  knives,  and  formidable  clubs 
appeared  above  them,  but  the  blows  were  evidently  given 
at  random.  The  awful  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  the  women  and  the  fierce  yells  of  the 
warriors.  Now  and  then  Duncan  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
light  form  cleaving  the  air  in  some  desperate  bound,  and 
he  rather  hoped  than  believed  that  the  captive  yet  re- 
tained the  command  of  his  astonishing  powers  of  activity. 
Suddenly  the  multitude  rolled  backward,  and  approached 
the  spot  where  he  himself  stood.  The  heavy  body  in  the 
rear  pressed  upon  the  women  and  children  in  front,  and 
bore  them  to  the  earth.  The  stranger  reappeared  in  the 
confusion.  Human  power  could  not,  however,  much 
longer  endure  so  severe  a  trial.  Of  this  the  captive 
seemed  conscious.  Profiting  by  the  momentary  opening, 
he  darted  from  among  the  warriors,  and  made  a  desperate, 
and  what  seemed  to  Duncan  a  final,  effort  to  gain  the 
wood.  As  if  aware  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  young  soldier,  the  fugitive  nearly  brushed  his 
person  in  his  flight.     A   tall  and  powerful   Huron,  who 
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had  husbanded  his  forces,  pressed  close  upoD  his  heels, 
aDd  with  an  uplifted  arm  luenaced  a  fatal  blow.  Duncan 
thrust  forth  a  foot,  and  the  shock  precipitated  the  eager 
savage  headlong,  many  feet  in  advance  of  bis  intended 
victim.  Thought  itaelf  is  not  quicker  than  was  the 
motion  with  which  the  latter  profited  by  the  advantage; 
he  turned,  gleamed  like  a  meteor  again  before  the  eyes 
of  Duncan,  and  at  the  next  moment,  when  the  latter  re- 
covered his  recollection  and  gazed  around  in  quest  of  the 
captive,  he  saw  him  quietly  leaning  against  a  small  painted 
post  which  stood  before  the  door  of  the  principal  lodge. 

Apprehensive  that  the  part  he  had  token  in  the  escape 
might  prove  fatal  to  himself,  Duncan  left  the  place  with- 
out delay.  He  followed  the  crowd  which  drew  nigh  the 
lodges,  gloomy  and  sullen,  like  any  other  multitude  that 
had  been  disappointed  in  an  execution.  Curiosity,  or 
perhaps  a  better  feeling,  induced  him  to  approach  the 
stranger.  He  found  him  standing  with  one  arm  cast 
about  the  protecting  post,  and  breathing  thick  and  hard 
after  his  exertions,  but  disdaining  to  permit  a  single  sign 
of  suffering  to  escape.  His  person  was  now  protected  hy 
immemorial  and  sacred  usage,  until  the  tribe  in  council 
had  deliberated  and  determined  on  hia  fate.  It  was  not 
difficult,  however,  to  foretell  the  result,  if  any  presage 
could  be  drawn  from  the  feelings  of  those  who  crowded 
the  place. 

There  was  no  term  of  abuse  known  to  the  Huron 
vocabulary  that  the  disappointed  women  did  not  lavishly 
expend  on  the  successful  stranger.  They  flouted  at  his 
efforts,  and  told  him  with  hitter  scoffs  that  his  feet  were 
better  than  his  hands,  and  that  he  merited  wings,  while 
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he  knew  not  the  use  of  an  arrow  or  a  knife.  To  all  this 
the  captive  made  no  reply,  but  was  conteut  to  preserve  an 
attitude  in  which  dignity  was  singularly  blended  with 
disdain.  Exasperated  as  much  by  his  composure  as  by 
his  good  fortune,  their  words  became  unintelligible,  and 
were  succeeded  by  shrill,  piercing  yells.  Just  then  the 
crafty  squaw  who  had  taken  the  necessary  precaution  to 
tire  the  piles  made  her  way  through  the  throng,  and 
cleared  a  place  for  herself  in  front  of  the  captive. 

The  squalid  and  withered  person  of  this  hag  might  well 
have  obtained  for  ber  the  character  of  possessing  more 
than  human  cunning.  Throwing  back  her  light  vestment, 
she  stretched  forth  her  long  skinny  arm  in  derision,  and 
using  the  language  of  the  Lenape,  as  more  intelligible  to 
the  subject  of  her  gibes,  she  commenced  aloud:  — 

"Look  you,  Delaware,"  she  said,  snapping  her  fingers 
in  his  face,  "  your  nation  is  a  race  of  women,  and  the  hoe 
is  better  fitted  to  your  bands  than  a  gun.  Your  squaws 
are  the  mothers  of  deer ;  but  if  a  bear  or  a  wildcat'or  a 
serpent  were  bom  among  you,  ye  would  flea.  The  Huron 
girls  shall  make  you  petticoats,  and  we  will  find  you  a 
husband." 

A  burst  of  savage  laughter  succeeded  this  attack, 
during  which  the  soft  and  musical  merriment  of  the 
younger  females  strangely  chimed  with  the  cracked  voice 
of  their  older  and  more  malignant  companion.  But  the 
stranger  was  superior  to  all  their  efforts.  His  head  was 
immovable, ,  nor  did  he  betray  the  slightest  consciousness 
that  they  were  present,  except  when  his  haughty  eye 
rolled  toward  the  dusky  forms  of  the  warriors  who  stalked 
in  the  background,  silent  and  sullen  observers  of  the  scene. 
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Infuriated  at  the  self-command  of  the  captive,  the 
woman  placed  her  arms  akimbo,  and  throwing  herself 
into  a  posture  of  defiance  she  broke  out  anew,  in  a  torrent 
of  words  that  no  art  of  ours  could  commit  successfuUj  to 
paper.  Her  breath  was,  however,  expended  in  vain ;  for 
although  distinguished  in  her  nation  as  a  proficient  in  the 
art  of  abuse,  slie  was  permitted  to  work  herself  into  such 
a  fury  as  actually  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  without  causing 
a  muscle  to  vibrate  in  the  motionless  figure  of  the 
stranger.  The  effect  of  his  indifference  began  to  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  other  spectators,  and  a  youugster  who 
was  just  quitting  the  condition  of  a  boy  to  enter  the 
state  of  manhood,  attempted  to  assist  the  term^fant  by 
Sourishing  his  tomahawk  before  their  victim  and  adding 
his  empty  boasts  to  the  taunts  of  the  woman.  Then, 
indeed,  the  captive  turned  his  face  toward  the  light,  and 
looked  down  on  the  stripling  with  an  expression  that  was 
superior  to  contempt.  At  the  next  moment  he  resumed 
his  quiet  and  reclining  attitude  against  the  post.  But 
the  change  of  posture  bad  permitted  Duncan  to  exchange 
glances  with  the  firm  and  piercing  eyes  of  Uncas. 

Breathless  with  amazement,  and  heavily  oppressed  with 
the  critical  situation  of  his  friend,  Heyward  recoiled  be- 
fore the  look,  trembling  lest  its  meaning  might  in  some 
unknown  manner  hasten  the  prisoner's  fate.  There  was 
not,  however,  any  instant  cause  for  such  an  apprehension. 
Just  then  a  warrior  forced  his  way  into  the  exasperated 
crowd.  Motioning  the  woman  and  children  aside  with  a 
stem  gesture,  he  took  Uncas  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
toward  the  hoor  of  the  council  lodge.  Thither  all  the 
chiefs  and  most  of  the  distinguished  warriors  followed. 
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among  whom  the  anxious  Heyward  found  means  to  enter 
without  attracting  any  dangerous  attention  to  himself. 

A  few  minutes  were  consumed  in  disposing  of  those 
present  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank  and  influence  in 
the  tribe.  An  order  very  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the 
preceding  interview  was  observed,  the  aged  and  superior 
occupying  the  area  of  the  spacious  apartment,  within  the 
powerful  light  of  a  glaring  torch,  while  their  juniors  and 
inferiors  were  arranged  in  the  background,  presenting  a 
dark  outline  of  swarthy  and  marked  visages.  In  the  very 
center  of  the  lodge,  immediately  under  an  opening  that 
admitted  the  twinkling  light  of  one  or  two  stars,  stood 
Uncas,  calm,  elevated,  and  collected.  His  high  and 
haughty  carriage  was  not  lost  on  his  captors,  who  often 
bent  their  looks  on  his  person  with  eyes  which,  while  they 
lost  none  of  their  inflexibility  of  purpose,  plainly  betrayed 
their  admiration  of  the  stranger's  daring. 

The  case  was  different  with  the  individual  whom 
Duncan  had  observed  to  stand  forth  with  his  friend  previ- 
ously to  the  desperate  trial  of  speed  ;  and  who,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  chase,  had  remained  throughout  its  turbulent 
uproar  like  a  cringing  statue,  expressive  of  shame  and 
disgrace."  Though  not  a  hand  had  been  extended  to  greet 
him  nor  yet  au  eye  had  condescended  to  watch  his  move- 
ments, he  had  also  entered  the  lodge,  as  though  impelled 
by  a  fate  to  whose  decrees  he  submitted,  seemingly  with- 
out a  struggle.  Heyward  profited  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  gaze  in  his  face,  secretly  apprehensive  he  might  find 
the  features  of  another  acquaintance  ;  but  they  proved  to 
be  those  of  a  stranger,  and  what  was  still  more  inexplica- 
ble, of  one  who  bore  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  Huron 
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warrior.  Instead  of  mingling  with  his  tribe,  however,  he 
sat  apart,  a  solitary  being  in  a  multitude,  his  form  shrink- 
ing into  a  crouching  and  abject  attitude,  as  if  anxious  to 
till  as  little  space  as  possible.  When  each  individual  had 
taken  hie  proper  station,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  place, 
the  gray-haired  chief  already  introduced  to  the  reader 
spoke  aloud,  in  the  language  of  the  Lenni  Lenape. 

"  Delaware,"  he  said,  "  though  one  of  a  nation  of  women, 
you  have  proved  yourself  a  man.  I  would  give  you  food  j 
but  he  who  eats  with  a  Huron  should  become  his  friend. 
Reat  in  peace  till  the  morning  sun,  when  our  last  words 
shall  be  spoken." 

"  Seven  nights  and  as  many  summer  days  have  I  fasted 
on  the  trail  of  the  Hurons,"  Uncas  coldly  replied  ;  "the 
children  of  the  Lenape  know  how  to  travel  the  path  of  the 
just  without  lingering  to  eat." 

"  Two  of  my  young  men  are  in  pursuit  of  your  com- 
panion," resumed  the  other,  without  appearing  to  regard 
the  boast  of  his  captive  ;  "  when  they  get  back,  then  will 
our  wise  men  say  t,o  you,  '  Live  or  die.' " 

"  Has  a  Huron  no  ears  ?"  scornfully  exclaimed  Uncas  ; 
*'  twice  since  he  has  been  your  prisoner  has  the  Delaware 
heard  a  gun  that  he  knows.  Your  young  men  will  never 
come  back." 

A  short  and  sullen  pause  succeeded  this  bold  assertion. 
Duncan,  who  understood  the  Mohican  to  alluds  to  the 
fotal  rifle  of  the  scout,  bent  forward  in  earnest  observation 
of  the  effect  it  might  produce  on  the  conquerors ;  but  the 
chief  was  content  with  simply  retorting :  — 

"  If  the  Lenape  are  so  skillful,  why  is  one  of  their  brav- 
est wamors  here  ?  " 
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"He  followed  in  the  steps  of  a  flying  crowd,  and  fell 
into  a  snare.     The  cunning  beaver  may  be  caught." 

As  Uncas  thus  replied,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  toward 
the  solitary  Huron,  but  without  deigning  to  bestow  any 
other  notice  on  so  unworthy  an  object.  The  words  of  the 
answer  and  the  air  of  the  speaker  produced  a  strong  sensa- 
tion among  his  auditors.  Every  eye  rolled  suddenly 
toward  the  individual  indicated  by  the  simple  gesture,  and 
a  low  threatening  murmur  passed  through  the  crowd. 
The  ominous  sounds  reached  the  outer  door,  and  the 
women  and  children  pressing  into  the  throng,  no  gap  had 
been  left  between  shoulder  and  shoulder  that  was  not  now 
filled  with  the  dark  lineaments  of  some  eager  and  curious 
human  countenance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  more  aged  chiefs  in  the  center 
communed  with  each  other  in  short  and  broken  sentences. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  that  did  not  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  speaker,  in  the  simplest  and  most  enei^tic  form. 

Again  a  long  and  deeply  solemn  pause  took  place. 
It  was  known  by  all  present  to  be  the  grave  precursor 
of  a  weighty  and  important  judgment.  They  who  com- 
posed the  outer  circle  of  faces  were  on  tiptoe  to  gaze  *, 
and  even  the  culprit  for  an  instant  forgot  his  shame  in 
a  deeper  emotion,  and  exposed  his  abject  features  in 
order  to  cast  an  anxious  and  troubled  glance  at  the  dark 
assembl^e  of  chiefs.  The  silence  was  finally  broken  by 
the  aged  warrior  so  often  named.  He  arose  from  the 
earth,  and  moving  past  the  immovable  form  of  Uncas, 
placed  himself  in  a  dignified  attitude  before  the  of- 
fender. At  that  moment  the  withered  squaw  already 
mentioned  moved  into  the  circle  in,  a  slow,  sidling  aort 
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of  a  dancei  holding  the  torch,  aod  muttering  the  indis- 
tinct words  of  what  might  have  been  a  species  of  in- 
cantation. Though  her  presence  was  altogether  an 
intrusion,  it  was  unheeded. 

Approaching  Uncas,  she  held  the  blazing  brand  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cast  its  red  glare  on  his  person 
and  to  expose  the  slightest  emotion  of  his  countenance. 
The  Mohican  maintained  his  firm  and  haughty  attitude  ; 
and  his  eye,  ao  far  from  deigning  to  meet  her  inquisitive 
look,  dwelt  steadily  on  the  distance,  as  though  it  pene- 
trated the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  view,  and  looked 
into  futurity.  Satisfied  with  her  examination,  she  left 
him  with  a  alight  expression  of  pleasure,  and  proceeded 
to  practice  the  same  trying  experiment  on  her  delinquent 
countryman. 

The  young  Huron  was  in  his  war  paint,  and  very  little 
of  a  finely  molded  form  was  concealed  by  his  attire. 
The  light  rendered  every  limb  and  joint  discernible, 
and  Duncan  turned  away  in  horror  when  he  saw  they 
were  writhing  in  inexpressible  agony.  The  woman  was 
commencing  a  low  and  plaintive  howl  at  the  sad  and 
shameful  spectacle,  when  the  chief  put  forth  his  hand 
and  gently  pushed  her  aside. 

"  Reed-that-bends,"  he  said,  addressing  the  young  cul- 
prit by  name,  and  in  his  proper  langu^e,  "though  the 
Great  Spirit  has  made  you  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  it  would 
have  been  better  that  you  had  not  been  bom.  Your 
tongue  is  loud  in  the  village,  but  in  battle  it  is  still. 
None  of  my  young  men  strike  the  tomahawk  deeper  into 
the  war-post,  none  of  them  so  lightly  on  the  Yengeese. 
The  enemy  know  the  shape  of  your  back,  but  they  have 
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□ever  aeea  the  color  of  youi  eyes.  Tbrae  timeiS  ha 
they  cajled  on  you  to  come,  and  fu  often  did  you  forg 
to  answer.  Your  name  will  never  be  mentioned  aga 
in  your  tribe ;  it  is  already  forgotten." 

As  the  chief  slowly  uttered  these  words,  pausing  ii 
pressively  between  each  sentence,  the  culprit  raised  b 
face,  in  deference  to  the  other's  rank  and  years.  Sham 
horror,  and  pride  struggled  in  its  lineaments.  His  ey 
.  which  was  contracted  with  inward  anguish,  gleamed  c 
the  persons  of  those  whose  breath  was  his  fame;  an 
the  latter  emotion  for  an  instant  predominated,  h 
arose  to  his  feet  and,  baring  his  bosom,  looked  steadil 
on  the  keen,  glittering  knife  that  was  already  uphel 
by  bis  inexorable  judge.  As  the  weapon  passed  slow] 
into  bis  heart,  he  even  smiled,  as  if  in  joy  at  bavin 
found  death  less  dreadful  than  be  anticipated,  and  fe 
heavily  on  his  face  at  the  feet  of  the  rigid  and  unyield 
ing  form  of  Uncas. 

The  squaw  gave  a  loud  and  plaintive  yell,  dashed  th 
torch  to  the  earth,  and  buried  everything  in  darknesE 
The  whole  shuddering  group  of  spectators  glided  fron 
the  lodge  like  troubled  spirits ;  and  Duncan  though 
that  be  and  the  yet  throbbing  body  of  the  victim  of  ai 
Indian  judgment  bad  now  become  its  only  tenants. 
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From  "The  Pilot" 
JAMK8  PENIMOBK  COOPBE 

"TOURING  this  time,  the  sea  was  becoming  more  agi- 
■^-^  tated,  uid  the  violence  of  the  wind  was  gradually 
increasing.  Still  the  hardy  and  experienced  mariners 
who  directed  her  movements  held  her  to  the  course  that 
waa  necessary  to  their  preservation,  and  still  Griffith 
gave  forth,  when  directed  by  their  unknown  pilot,  those 
orders  that  tamed  her  in  the  narrow  channel  where 
alone  safety  was  to  be  found. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  watch  her  closely,  Mr.  Griffith," 
cried  the  pilot.  "Here  we  get  the  true  tide  and  the 
real  danger.  Place  the  best  quartermaster  of  your  ship 
in  those  chains,  and  let  an  officer  stand  by  him  and  see 
tbiat  he  gives  us  the  right  water." 

"I  will  take  that  office  on  myself,"  said  the  captain. 
"Pass  a  light  into  the  weather  main  chains." 

"  Stand  by  your  braces ! "  exclaimed  the  pilot,  with 
startling  quickness.  "  Heave  away  that  lead  1  "  While 
deep  expectation  pervaded  the  frigate,  tiie  piercing  cry 
of  the  leadsman  as  he  called,  "  By  the  mark  seven  I " 
rose  above  the  tempest,  crossed  over  the  decks,  and 
appeared  to  pass  away  to  leeward,  borne  on  the  blast 
like  the  warnings  of  some  water  spirit. 

"'Tis  well,"  returned  the  pilot,  calmly;  "try  it 
again." 

The  short  pause  was  succeeded  by  another  cry,  "  And 
a  half  five." 
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"She  shoals  I  she  shoals  T'  exclaimed  Griffith;  "^eep 
her  a  good  full  I " 

"  Ay,  you  must  hold  the  vessel  in  command  now," 
said  the  pilot,  with  those  cool  tones  that  are  most  ap- 
palling in  critical  moments,  because  they  seem  to  denote 
most  preparation  and  care. 

The  third  call,  "By  the  deep  four,"  was  followed  by 
prompt  direction  from  the  stranger  to  tack. 

Griffith  seemed  to  emulate  the  coolness  of  the  pilot  in 
issuing  the  necessary  orders  to  execute  this  maneuver. 

The  vessel  rose  slowly  from  the  inclined  position  into 
which  she  had  been  forced  by  the  tempest,  and  the  sails 
were  shaking  violently,  as  if  to  release  themselves  from 
their  coniinement,  while  the  ship  stemmed  the  billows, 
when  the  well-known  voice  of  the  sailing  master  was 
heard  shouting  from  the  forecastle :  — 

"  Breakers  I  breakers  !  dead  ahead  I  " 

This  appalling  sound  seemed  yet  to  be  lingering  about 
the  ship,  when  a  second  voice  cried :  — 

"  Breakers  on  our  lee  bow  I  " 

"We  are  in  the  bite  of  the  shoals,  Mr.  Gray,"  cried 
the  commander.  "  She  loses  her  way ;  perhaps  an  anchor 
might  hold  her." 

"  Clear  away  the  best  bower ! "  shouted  Griffith  through 
his  trumpet. 

"  Hold  on !  "  cried  the  pilot,  in  a  voice  that  reached  the 
very  heart  of  all  who  heard  him.  "Hold  on  every- 
thing I" 

The  young  man  turned  fiercely  to  the  daring  stranger 
who  thus  defied  the  discipline  of  his  vessel,  and  at  once 
demanded :  — 
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"  Who  is  it  tba(  dares  to  countermfl.tid  my  orders  ?  Is 
it  not  6Q0Ugb  that  you  run  the  ship  into  danger,  but  you 
must  interfere  to  keep  her  there?     If  another  word  — " 

"  Peace,  Mr.  Griffith,"  interrupted  the  captain,  bending 
from  the  rigging,  his  gray  locks  blowing  about  in  the 
wind,  and  adding  a  look  of  wildness  to  the  haggard  care 
that  he  exhibited  by  the  light  of  his  lantern ;  "  yield  the 
trumpet  to  Mr.  Gray;  he  alone  can  save  us." 

Griffith  threw  hia  speaking  trumpet  on  the  deck,  and, 
as  he  walked  proudly  away,  muttered,  in  bitterness  of 


"  Then  all  is  lost,  indeed  ;  and  among  the  rest  the  fool- 
ish hopes  with  which  I  visited  this  coast." 

There  waa,  however,  no  time  for  reply ;  Uie  ship  had 
been  rapidly  running  into  the  wind,  and  as  the  efforts  of 
the  crew  were  paralyzed  by  the  contradictory  orders  they 
had  heard,  she  gradually  lost  her  way,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  all  her  sails  were  taken  aback. 

Before  the  crew  understood  their  situation  the  pilot 
had  applied  the  trumpet  to  hia  mouth,  and,  in  a  voice 
that  rose  above  the  tempest,  he  thundered  forth  his 
orders.  Each  command  was  given  distinctly,  and  with 
a  precision  that  showed  him  to  be  a  master  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  helm  was  kept  fast,  and  the  head-yards 
swung  up  heavily  against  the  wind,  and  the  vessel  was 
soon  whirling  round  on  her  heel,  with  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. 

Griffith  was  too  much  of  a  seaman  not  to  perceivs 
that  the  pilot  had  seized,  with  a  perception  almost  in* 
tuitive,  the  only  method  that  promised  to  extricate  the 
vessel  from  her  situation. 
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He  was  young,  impetaouB,  and  proud,  but  he  vas 
generouD.  Forgettiug  his  resentment  and  his  mortiSca^ 
tion,  he  rushed  forward  among  the  meu,  and  bj  his 
presence  and  example  added  certainty  to  the  experiment. 
The  ship  fell  off  slowly  before  the  gale,  and  bowed  her 
yards  nearly  to  the  water,  as  she  felt  the  blast  pouring 
its  fury  on  her  broadside,  while  the  surly  waves  beat 
violently  against  her  stern,  as  if  in  reproach  at  departing 
from  her  usual  manner  of  moving. 

When  the  ship  had  fallen  ofF  dead  before  the  wind, 
her  head-sails  were  shaken,  her  afteryards  trimmed,  and 
her  helm  shifted,  before  she  had  time  to  run  upon  the 
danger  that  had  threatened  as  well  to  leeward  as  to 
windward.  The  beautiful  fabric,  obedient  to  her  govern- 
ment, threw  her  hows  up  gracefully  toward  the  wind 
^ain,  and,  as  her  sails  were  trimmed,  moved  out  from 
among  the  dangerous  shoals  on  which  she  had  been  em- 
bayed, as  steadily  and  swiftly  as  she  had  approached 
tiiem. 

A  moment  of  breathless  astonishment  succeeded  the 
accomplishment  of  this  nice  maneuver,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  the  usual  expressions  of  surprise.  The 
stranger  still  held  the  trumpet,  and  continued  to  lift  hia 
voice  amid  the  bowlings  of  the  blast,  whenever  prudence 
or  skill  required  any  change  in  the  management  of  the 
ship.  For  an  hour  longer  there  was  a  fearful  struggle 
for  their  preservation,  the  channel  becoming  at  each  step 
more  complicated,  and  the  shoals  thickening  around  the 
mariners  on  every  side.  The  lead  was  cast  rapidly,  and 
the  quick  eye  of  the  pilot  seemed  to  pierce  the  darkness 
with  a  keenness  of  vision  that  exceeded  hunum  power. 
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It  was  apparent  to  all  ia  the  vessel  that  they  wen  mder 
the  guidance  of  one  who  underatood  navigation  thor- 
oughly, and  their  exertions  kept  pace  with  their  reviving 
confidence.  Again  and  t^ain  the  frigate  appeued  to  be 
rushing  blindly  on  the  shoals  where  the  sea  was  covered 
with  foam,  and  where  destruction  would  have  been  as 
sudden  as  it  was  certain,  when  the  clear  voice  of  the 
strainer  was  heard  warning  them  of  the  danger,  and 
inciting  them  to  their  duty. 

"Now  is  the  pinch,"  said  the  pilot,  '^and  if  the  ship 
behaves  well  we  are  safe  ;  but  if  otherwise,  all  we  have 
done  will  be  useless." 

The  veteran  seaman  whom  he  addressed  left  the  chains  at 
this  portentous  notice,  and,  calling  to  his  first  lieutenant, 
required  of  the  stranger  an  explanation  of  his  warning. 

"  See  you  yon  light  on  the  southern  headland  ? "  re- 
turned the  pilot ;  "  you  may  know  it  from  a  star  near  it,  . 
by  its  sinking  at  times  in  the  ocean.  Now  observe  the 
hummock  a  little  north  of  it,  looking  like  a  sea-fog  in 
the  horizon  ;  'tis  a  hill  far  inland.  If  we  keep  that  light 
open  from  the  hill,  we  shall  do  well ;  but  if  not,  we  shall 
surely  go  to  pieces." 

"  Gentlemen,  we  must  be  prompt,"  exclaimed  the  pilot; 
"  we  have  but  a  mile  to  go,  and  the  ship  appears  to  By. 
That  topsail  is  not  enough  to  keep  her  up  to  the  wind;  we 
want  both  jib  and  mainsail." 

"'Tis  a  perilous  thing  to  loosen  canvas  in  such  a 
tempest,"  observed  the  doubtful  captain. 

*'It  must  be  done,"  returned  the  collected  stranger; 
**we  perish  without  it.  See,  the  light  already  touches  tha 
eige  of  UiB  hummock.     The  sea  casts  to  laawasd." 
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"  It  shall  be  done,"  cried  Griffith,  seizing  the  trumpet 
from  the  hand  of  the  pilot. 

The  orders  of  the  lieubeuant  were  executed  as  aoon  aa 
issued;  and,  everything  being  ready,  the  enormous  folds 
of  the  mainsail  were  trusted  to  the  bla«t. 

"She  feels  iti  she  springs  her  luff!  Observe,"  cried 
the  pilot,  "  the  light  opens  from  the  hummock  already. 
If  she  will  only  bear  her  canvas,  we  shall  go  clear." 

A  report  like  that  of  a  cannon  interrupted  his  exclama- 
tion, and  something  resembling  a  white  cloud  was  seen 
drifting  before  the  wind  from  the  head  of  the  ship,  till  it 
was  driven  into  the  gloom  far  to  leeward. 

"'Tifl  the  jib,  blown  from  the  bolt  ropes,"  said  the 
commander  of  the  frigate.  "This  is  no  time  to  spread 
light  duck,  but  the  mainsail  may  stand  it  yet." 

"The  sail  would  laugh  at  a  tornado,"  returned  the 
lieutenant;  "but  the  mast  springs  like  a  piece  of  steel." 

"  Silence,  all !  "  cried  the  pilot.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
shall  know  our  fate.     Let  her  luff  —  luff  you  can." 

This  warning  effectually  closed  all  discourse;  and  the 
hardy  mariners,  knowing  that  they  had  done  all  in  the 
power  of  man  to  insure  their  safety,  stood  in  breathless 
anxiety  awaiting  the  result.  The  pilot  silently  proceeded 
to  the  wheel,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  undertook  the 
steerage  of  the  ship.  Occasionally  the  fluttering  of  the 
sails  would  be  heard;  and  when  the  looks  of  the  startled 
seamen  were  turned  to  the  wheel,  they  beheld  the  stranger 
grasping  the  spokes,  with  his  quick  eye  glancing  from  the 
water  to  the  canvas.  At  length  the  ship  reached  a  point 
where  she  appeared  to  be  rushing  directly  into  the  jaws  of 
destruotioui  when  suddenly  her  course  was  changed,  and 
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her  head  receded  rapidly  from  the  YnnA.  At  the  same 
instant  the  voice  of  the  pilot  was  heard  shouting:  — 

"  Square  away  the  yardsl  in  mainsail!  " 

A  general  burst  from  the  crew  echoed,  "  Square  away 
the  yardB! "  and,  quick  as  thought,  the  frigate  was  seen 
gliding  along  the  channel  before  the  wind.  The  eye  had 
hardly  time  to  dwell  on  the  foam,  which  seemed  like 
clouds  driving  in  the  heavens,  and  dii'ectly  the  gallant 
vessel  issued  from  her  perils,  and  rose  and  fell  on  the 
heavy  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  seamen  were  yet  drawing  long  breaths,  and  gazing 
about  them  like  men  recovering  from  a  trance,  when 
Griffith  approached  the  man  who  had  so  successfully  oou- 
ducted  them  through  their  perils.  The  lieutenant  grasped 
the  band  of  the  other,  as  he  said:  — 

"  You  have  this  night  proved  yourself  a  faithful  pilot, 
and  such  a  seaman  as  the  world  cannot  equal." 

The  pressure  of  the  hand  was  warmly  returned  by  the 
unknown  mariner,  who  replied:  — 

"  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  seas,  and  I  may  yet  find  my 
grave  in  them.  But  you,  too,  have  deceived  me;  you 
have  act«d  nobly,  young  man."  Saying  this,  he  walked 
away  toward  the  commander. 

Griffith  gazed  after  him  a  moment  in  surprise;  but,  as 
his  duty  required  his  attention,  other  thoughts  soon  en- 
gaged his  mind.  Not  long  after  he  sought  the  refresh- 
ment of  hifl  own  cot. 
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Fiom  "  The  Prairie  " 

JAMU8   FENIUORB  COOPER 

''( iHE  warrior  Buddenly  paused  and  bent  his  face  aside, 
-^  like  one  who  listened  with  all  his  faculties  absorbed 
in  the  act.  Then  turning  the  head  of  hia  horse,  he  rode 
to  the  nearest  angle  of  the  thicket,  and  looked  intently 
across  the  bleak  prairie  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  side 
en  which  the  party  stood.  Returning  slowly  from  this 
unaccountable,  and,  to  his  observers,  startling  procedure, 
be  riveted  his  eyes  on  Inez,  and  paced  back  and  forth 
several  times  withx  the  air  of  one  who  maintuned  a  warm 
struggle  on  some  difficult  point  in  the  recesses  of  his  own 
thoi^hts.  He  had  drttwn  the  reins  of  his  impatient  steed, 
and  was  seemingly  about  to  speak,  when  his  bead  again 
sank  on  his  chest,  Euid  he  resumed  his  former  attitude  of 
attention.  Galloping  like  a  deer  to  the  place  of  his  former 
observations,  he  rode  for  a  moment  swiftly  in  short  and 
rapid  circles  as  if  still  uncertain  of  his  course,  and  then 
darted  away  like  a  bird  that  had  been  fiuttering  around 
its  nest  before  it  takes  a  distant  flight.  After  scouring 
the  plain  for  a  minute  be  was  lost  to  the  eye  behind  a 
swell  of  the  land. 

The  hounds,  who  had  also  manifested  great  uneasiness 
for  some  time,  followed  him  for  a  little  distance,  and  then 
terminated  their  chase  by  seating  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  raising  their  usual  low,  whining,  and  warning  howls. 

These  movements  had  passed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
that  the  old  man,  who  neglected  not  to  note  the  smallest 
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itmdent,  had  no  opportunity  of  exprMsing  his  opinioD 
concerning  the  stranger's  motives.  After  the  Pawnee 
had  disappeared,  however,  he  shook  his  head  uid  muttered, 
while  be  walked  slowly  to  the  angle  of  the  thicket  that 
tiie  Indian  had  just  quitted:  — 

"There  are  both  scents  and  sounds  in  the  air,  though 
my  miserable  senses  are  not  good  enou^  to  hear  the  (uie 
or  to  catch  the  taint  of  the  other." 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,"  cried  MiddletoD,  who 
kept  close  at  his  side.  "  My  ears  and  my  eyes  are  good, 
and  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  I  neither  hear  nor  see  any- 

"  Your  eyes  are  good  I  and  you  are  not  deaf  I  "  retunMd 
the  other,  with  a  slight  air  of  contempt;  "no,  lad,  no. 
They  may  be  good  to  see  across  a  church,  or  to  hear  a 
town  bell,  but  afore  you  had  passed  a  year  in  these  prairies 
you  would  find  yourself  tt^ng  a  turkey  for  a  buffalo,  or 
conceiting  fifty  times  that  the  roar  of  a  buEFalo  bull  was 
the  thunder  of  the  Lord.  There  is  a  deception  of  natuj' 
in  these  naked  plains  in  which  the  air  throws  up  the 
images  like  water,  and  then  it  is  hard  to  tdll  the  prairies 
from  a  sea.  But  yonder  is  a  sign  that  a  hunter  never 
fails  to  know." 

The  trapper  pointed  to  a  fiight  of  vultures  that  were 
sailing  over  the  plain  at  no  great  distance,  and  apparently 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  Pawnee  had  riveted  his 
eyes.  At  first  Middleton  could  not  diBtinguish  the  small 
dark  objects  that  were  dotting  the  dusky  clouds;  but  as 
they  came  swiftly  cmward,  first  their  forms  «id  then  tJieir 
heavy  waving  wings  became  distinctly  visible. 

"ListenI "  said  the  trapper,  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
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making  Middleton  see  the  moTing  column  of  birdg. 
"  Now  you  hear  the  buffaloes,  or  bisons,  as  your  knowing 
doctor  sees  fit  to  call  them;  though  buffaloes  is  their 
name  among  all  the  hunters  of  these  regions.  And  I  con- 
clude that  a  hunter  is  a  better  judge  of  a  beast  and  of  its 
name,"  he  added,  winking  at  the  young  soldier,  "than 
any  man  who  has  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  instead 
of  traveling  over  the  face  of  the  'arth,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  natur's  of  its  inhabitants." 

"  Of  their  habits,  I  will  grant  you,"  cried  the  naturalist, 
who  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  to  agitate  any  disputed 
point  in  his  favorite  studies.  "  That  is,  provided  always 
deference  is  had  to  the  proper  use  of  definitions,  and  that 
they  are  contemplated  with  scientific  eyes." 

"  Eyes  of  a  mole!  as  if  any  man's  eyes  were  not  aa  good 
for  names  aa  the  eyes  of  any  other  creatur'  I  Who  named 
the  works  of  His  hand?  can  you  tell  me  that,  with  your 
book  and  college  wisdom  ?  Was  it  not  the  first  man  in 
the  garden,  and  is  it  not  a  plain  consequence  that  his 
children  inherit  his  gifts?" 

"That  is  certainly  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  event," 
said  the  doctor;  "though  your  reading  is  by  far  too 
literal." 

"  My  readingl  nay,  if  you  suppose  that  I  have  wasted 
my  time  in  schools,  you  do  suoh  a  wrong  to  my  knowl- 
edge as  one  mortal  should  never  lay  to  the  door  of  another 
without  sufficient  reason.  If  I  have  ever  craved  the  art 
of  reading,  it  has  been  that  I  might  better  know  the  say- 
ings of  the  book  you  name ;  for  it  is  a  book  which  speate 
in  every  line  according  to  human  feelings,  and  therein 
according  to  reason." 
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"And  do  you  then  believe,"  said  the  doctor,  a  little 
provoked  by  the  dogmatism  of  his  stubborn  adversary, 
and  perhaps  secretly  too  confident  in  his  own  more  liberal, 
though  scarcely  as  profitable,  attainments,  "  do  you  then 
believe  that  aU  these  beasts  were  literally  collected  in  a 
garden,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  first 
man?"  "Why  not?  I  understand  your  meaning;  for  it 
is  not  needful  to  live  in  towns  to  hear  all  the  devilish 
devices  that  the  conceit  of  man  can  invent  to  upset  his 
own  happiness.  What  does  it  prove,  except  indeed  it  may 
be  said  to  prove  that  the  garden  He  made  was  not  after 
the  miserable  fashions  of  our  times,  thereby  directly  giving 
the  lie  to  what  the  world  calls  its  civilizing  ?  No,  no ;  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  was  the  forest  then,  and  is  the  forest 
now,  where  the  fruits  do  grow  and  the  birds  do  sing, 
according  to  His  own  wise  ordering.  Now,  lady,  you  may 
see  the  mystery  of  the  vultures.  There  come  the  buffaloes 
themselves,  and  a  noble  herd  it  is  I  I  warrant  me  that 
Pawnee  has  a  troop  of  his  people  in  some  of  the  hollows 
nigh  by ;  and  as  he  has  gone  scampering  after  them,  you 
are  about  to  see  a  glorious  chase.  It  will  serve  to  keep 
the  squatter  and  his  brood  under  cover,  and  for  ourselves 
there  is  Uttle  reason  to  fear.  A  Pawnee  is  not  apt  to  be 
a  malicious  savage." 

Every  eye  was  now  drawn  to  the  striking  spectacle  that 
sacceeded.  Even  the  timid  Inez  hastened  to  the  side  of 
Middleton  to  gaze  at  the  sight,  and  Paul  summoned  Ellen 
from  her  culinary  labors  to  become  a  witness  o£  the  lively 
scene. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  those  moving  events  which  it 
hae  been  our  duty  to  record,  the  prairies  had  lain  in  tho 
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aaJBStj  of  pmrfect  solitude.  The  heavens  had  been  black- 
eoed  with  the  passage  of  the  migratory  birds,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  d(^  of  the  party  and  the  ass  of  the  doctor  were 
the  only  quadrupeds  that  bad  enlivened  the  broad  surface 
of  the  waste  beneath.  There  was  now  a  sudden  exhibition 
of  animal  life  which  changed  the  scene,  as  it  were  by 
magic,  to  the  very  opposite  extreme. 

A  few  enormous  bison  bulls  were  iirst  observed  scour- 
ing along  the  most  distant  roll  of  the  prairie,  and  then 
succeeded  limg  files  of  single  beasts,  which  in  their  turns 
were  followed  by  a  dark  mass  of  bodies,  until  the  dun- 
colored  herbi^e  of  the  plain  was  entirely  lost  in  the  deeper 
hue  of  their  sha^y  coats.  The  herd,  as  the  column 
spread  and  thickened,  was  like  the  endless  fiocka  of  the 
smaller  birds  whose  extended  flanks  are  so  often  seen  to 
heave  up  out  of  the  abyss  of  the  heavens,  until  they  ap- 
pear as  countless  as  the  leaves  in  those  forests  over  which 
they  wing  their  endless  flight.  Clouds  of  dust  shot  up  in 
little  columns  from  the  center  of  the  mass,  as  some  animal, 
more  furious  than  the  rest,  plowed  the  plain  with  his 
horns;  and  from  time  to  time  a  deep  hollow  bellowing  waa 
borne  alcmg  on  the  wind,  as  if  a  thousand  throats  vented 
their  plunte  in  a  diecordant  murmuring. 

A  long  and  musing  silence  reigned  in  the  party  as  they 
gazed  on  this  spectacle  of  wild  and  peculiar  grandeur.  It 
was  at  length  broken  by  the  trapper,  who,  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  similar  sights,  felt  less  of  it«  influence, 
or  rather  felt  it  in  a  less  thrilling  and  absorbing  manner, 
than  those  to  whom  the  scene  was  more  novel. 

"There  go  ten  thousand  oxen  in  one  drove,  without 
ka^er  or  master*  except  Him  who  made  them,  and  gave 
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them  these  open  plains  for  their  pasture.  Ay,  it  is  here 
that  man  may  see  the  proofs  of  his  wantonness  and  folly. 
Can  the  proudest  governor  in  all  the  States  go  into  his  fields 
and  slaughter  a  nobler  bullock  than  is  here  offered  to  the 
meanest  hand  ;  and  when  he  has  gotten  his  sirloin  or  his 
steak,  can  he  eat  it  with  as  good  a  relish  as  he  who  has 
sweetened  his  food  with  wholesome  toil,  and  earned  it 
according  to  the  law  of  natur',  by  honestly  mastering  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  put  before  him  ?  " 

"  If  the  prairie  platter  is  smoking  with  a  buffalo's  hump, 
I  answer  no,"  interrupted  the  luxurious  bee-hunter. 

"  Ay,  boy,  you  have  tasted,  and  you  feel  the  genaine 
reaaoning  of  the  thing.  But  the  herd  is  heading  a  little 
this  way,  and  it  behooves  us  to  make  ready  for  their 
visit.  If  we  hide  ourselves  altogether,  the  horned  brutes 
will  break  through  the  place  and  trample  us  beneath  their 
feet  like  so  many  creeping  worms ;  so  we  will  just  put  the 
weak  ones  apart,  and  take  post,  as  becomes  men  and 
hunters,  in  the  van." 

As  there  was  but  little  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  the  whole  party  set  about  them  in  good 
earnest.  Inez  and  Ellen  were  placed  in  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  approaching  herd. 
Asinus  was  posted  in  the  center,  in  consideration  of  his 
nerves  j  then  the  old  man  with  his  three  male  companions 
divided  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought 
would  enable  them  to  turn  the  head  of  the  rushing 
column,  should  it  chance  to  approach  too  nigh  their 
position.  By  the  vacillating  movements  of  some  fifty  or 
a  hundred  bulls  that  led  the  advance,  it  remained  ques 
tionable  for  many  momenta  what  course  they  intended  tr 
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pursue.  But  a  tremendous  and  painful  roar  which  came 
from  behind  the  cloud  of  dust  that  rose  in  the  center  of  the 
herd,  and  which  was  horridly  answered  by  the  screams  of 
the  carrion  birds  that  were  greedily  sailing  above  the 
flying  drove,  appeared  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  their 
flight  and  at  once  to  remove  every  symptom  of  indecision. 
As  if  glad  to  seek  the  smallest  signs  of  the  forest,  the 
whole  of  the  affrighted  herd  became  steady  in  its  direc- 
tion, rushing  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  little  cover  of 
bushes  which  haa  already  been  so  often  named. 
'  The  appearance  of  danger  was  now  in  reality  of  a 
character  to  try  the  stoutest  nerves.  The  flanks  of  the 
dark  moving  mass  were  advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  concave  line  of  the  front ;  and  every  fierce  eye 
that  was  glaring  from  the  sh^gy  wilderness  of  hair  in 
which  the  entire  heads  of  the  males  were  enveloped,  was 
riveted  with  mad  anxiety  on  the  thicket.  It  seemed  as  if 
each  beast  strove  to  outstrip  his  neighbor  in  gaining  this 
desired  cover;  and  as  thousands  in  the  rear  pressed 
blindly  on  those  in  front,  there  was  the  appearance  of 
an  imminent  risk  that  the  leaders  of  the  herd  would  be 
precipitated  on  the  concealed  party,  in  which  case  the 
destruction  of  every  one  of  them  was  certain.  Each  of 
our  adventurers  felt  the  danger  of  his  situation  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  his  individual  character  and  circumstances. 
Middleton  wavered.  At  times  he  felt  inclined  to  rush 
through  the  bushes,  and  seizing  Inez,  attempt  to  fiy. 
Then  recollecting  the  impossibility  of  outstripping  the 
furious  speed  of  an  alarmed  bison,  he  felt  for  his  arms, 
determined  to  make  head  against  the  countless  drove. 
The  faculties  of  Dr.  Battius  were  quickly  wrought  up  to 
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the  very  summit  of  mental  delusion.  The  dark  forms  of 
the  herd  lost  their  distinctness,  and  then  the  naturalist 
began  to  fancy  he  beheld  a  wild  collection  of  all  the  crea- 
tures of  the  world  rushing  upon  brm  in  a  body,  as  if  to 
revenge  the  various  injuries,  which  in  the  course  of  a  life 
of  indefatigable  labor  in  behalf  of  the  natural  sciences, 
he  had  inflicted  on  their  several  genera.  The  paralysis  it 
occasioned  in  his  system  waa  like  the  effect  of  the  incubus. 
Equally  nnable  to  fly  or  to  advance,  he  stood  riveted  to 
the  spot,  until  the  infatuation  became  so  complete,  that 
the  worthy  naturalist  was  beginning,  by  a  desperate  effort 
of  scientific  resolution,  even  to  class  the  different  speci- 
mens. On  the  other  hand,  Paul  shouted  ar^d  called  on 
EUen  to  come  and  assist  him  in  shouting,  but  his  voice 
was  lost  in  the  bellowings  and  trampling  of  the  herd. 
Furious,  and  yet  strangely  excited  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  brutes  and  the  wildness  of  the  sight,  and  nearly  mad- 
dened by  sympathy  and  a  species  of  unconscious  appre- 
hension in  which  the  claims  of  nature  were  singularly 
mingled  with  concern  for  his  mistress,  he  nearly  split  his 
throat  in  exhorting  his  aged  friend  to  interfere. 

'*  Come  forth,  old  trapper,"  he  shouted,  "  with  your 
prairie  inventions,  or  we  shall  be  all  smothered  under  a 
mountain  of  buffalo  humps  I  " 

The  old  man,  who  had  stood  all  this  while  leaning  on 
his  rifle  and  regarding  the  movements  of  the  herd  with 
a  steady  eye,  now  deemed  it  time  to  strike  his  blow. 
Leveling  his  piece  at  the  foremost  bull,  with  an  ^ility 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  his  youth,  he  fired.  The 
animal  received  the  bullet  on  the  matted  hair  between 
his  horns,  and  fell  to  his  knees ;  but  shaking  his  head, 
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he  instantly  arose,  the  very  shock  seeming  to  increase  his 
exertions.  There  was  now  no  longer  time  to  hesitate. 
Throwing  down  his  rifle,  the  trapper  stretched  forth  his 
arms,  and  advanced  from  the  cover  with  naked  hands 
directly  toward  the  rushing  column  of  the  beasts. 

The  figure  of  a,  man,  when  sustained  by  the  firmness 
and  steadiness  that  intellect  can  only  impart,  rarely  fails 
of  commanding  respect  from  all  the  inferior  animals  of 
the  creation.  The  leading  bulls  recoiled,  and  for  a  single 
instant  there  was  a  sudden  stop  to  their  speed,  a  dense 
mass  of  bodies  rolling  up  in  front  until  hundreds  were 
seen  floundering  and  tumbling  on  the  plain.  Then  came 
another  of  those  hollow  bellowings  from  the  rear,  and  set 
the  herd  again  in  motion.  The  head  of  the  column,  how- 
ever, divided,  the  immovable  form  of  the  trapper  cutting 
it,  as  it  were,  into  two  gliding  streams  of  life.  Middleton 
and  Paul  instantly  profited  by  his  example,  and  extended 
the  feeble  barrier  by  a  similar  exhibition  of  their  own 


For  a  few  moments  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  ani- 
mals in  front  served  to  protect  the  thicket.  But  as  the 
body  of  the  herd  pressed  more  and  more  upon  the  open 
line  of  its  defenders,  and  the  dust  thickened  so  as  to 
obscure  their  persons,  there  was  at  each  instant  a  renewed 
danger  of  the  beasts  breaking  through.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  the  trapper  and  his  companions  to  become  still 
more  and  more  alert ;  and  they  were  gradually  yielding 
before  the  headlong  multitude,  when  a  furious  bull  darted 
by  Middleton  so  near  as  to  brush  his  person,  and  at  the 
next  instant  swept  through  the  thicket  with  the  velocity 
of  the  wind. 
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"Close,  and  die  for  the  ground,"  shouted  the  old  man, 
"  or  a  thousand  of  the  devils  will  be  at  his  heels." 

All  their  efforts  would  have  proved  fruitless,  however, 
against  the  living  torrent,  had  not  Asinus,  whose  domains 
had  just  been  so  rudely  entered,  lifted  his  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar.  The  most  sturdy  and  furious  of 
the  bulls  trembled  at  the  alarming  and  unknown  cry ;  and 
then  each  individual  brute  was  seen  madly  pressing  from 
that  very  thicket,  which  the  moment  before  he  had  en- 
deavored to  reach,  with  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
murderer  seeks  the  sanctuary. 

As  the  stream  divided,  the  place  became  clear  ;  the  two 
dark  columns  moving  obliquely  from  the  copse,  to  unite 
again  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  on  ita  opposite  side.  The 
instant  the  old  man  saw  the  sudden  effect  which  the  voice 
of  Asinus  had  produced,  he  coolly  commenced  reloading 
his  rifle,  indulging  at  the  same  time  in  a  heartfelt  fit  of 
his  silent  and  peculiar  merriment. 

"  There  they  go,  like  dogs  with  so  many  half-filled  shot- 
pouches  dangling  at  their  tails,  and  no  fear  of  their  break- 
ing their  order ;  for  what  the  brutes  in  the  rear  didn't 
hear  with  their  own  ears,  they'll  conceit  they  did ;  be- 
sides, if  they  change  their  minds,  it  may  be  no  hard 
matter  to  get  the  jack  to  sing  the  rest  of  his  tune." 

"  The  ass  has  spoken,  but  Balaam  is  silent !  "  cried  the 
bee-hunter,  catching  his  breath  after  a  repeated  barst  of 
noisy  mirth,  that  might  possibly  have  added  to  the  panic 
of  the  buffaloes  by  its.  vociferation.  "  The  man  is  as 
completely  dumfounded  as  if  a  swarm  of  young  bees  had 
settled  on  the  end  of  his  tongue,  and  he  not  willing  to 
speak  for  fear  of  their  answer." 
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"How  now,  friend,"  continued  the  trapper,  addressing 
the  still  motionless  and  entranced  naturalist ;  "  how  now, 
friend  ?  are  you,  who  make  your  livelihood  by  booking  the 
names  and  natur's  of  the  beasts  of  the  fields  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  frightened  at  a  herd  of  scampering  buffaloes  ? 
Though  perhaps  you  are  ready  to  dispute  my  right  to 
call  them  by  a  word  that  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  hunter 
and  trader  on  the  frontier." 

The  old  man  was,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing  he 
could  excite  the  benumbed  faculties  of  the  Doctor  by  pro- 
voking a  discussion.  From  that  time  henceforth  be  was 
never  known,  except  on  one  occasion,  to  utter  a  word 
that  indicated  either  the  species  or  the  genus  of  the 
animal:  He  obstinately  refused  the  nutritious  food  of 
the  whole  ox  family  ;  and  even  to  the  present  hour,  now 
that  he  is  established  in  all  the  scientific  dignity  and 
security  of  a  servant  in  one  of  the  maritime  towns,  he 
turns  his  hack  with  a  shudder  on  those  delicious  and  un- 
rivaled viands  that  are  so  often  seen  at  the  suppers  of  the 
craft,  and  which  are  unequaled  by  anything  that  is  served 
under  the  same  name  at  boasted  chophouses  of  London, 
or  at  the  moat  renowned  of  the  Parisian  restaurant*. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SAVAGE 

From  "  The  DeetBlayer  " 

JAHES   FSNIMOBB  COOPBB 

TD  Y  this  time  the  piece  was  reloaded,  and  Deeralayer, 
-^"^  after  tossing  the  tomahawk  into  the  canoe,  advanced 
to  his  victim,  and  stood  over  him,  leaning  on  his  rifle,  in 
melancholy  attention.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
he  had  seen  a  man  fall  in  battle.  It  was  the  first  fellow- 
creature  gainst  whom  he  had  ever  seriously  raised  his 
own  band.  The  sensations  were  novel ;  and  regret,  with 
the  freshness  of  our  better  feelings,  mingled  with  his  tri- 
umph. The  Indian  was  not  dead,  though  shot  directly 
through  the  body.  He  lay  on  his  back  motionless,  but 
hia  eyes,  now  full  of  consciousness,  watched  each  action 
of  his  victor  —  as  the  fallen  bird  regards  the  fowler  — 
jealous  of  every  movement.  The  man  probably  expected 
the  fatal  blow  which  was  to  precede  the  loss  of  his  scalp  ; 
or  perhaps  he  anticipated  that  this  latter  act  of  cruelty 
would  precede  his  death.  Deerslayer  read  hia  thoughts ; 
and  he  found  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  relieving  the 
apprehensions  of  the  helpless  sav^e. 

"No,  no,  redskin,"  he  said ;  "you've  nothing  mor«  to 
fear  from  me.  I  am  of  a  Christian  stock,  and  scalping  is 
not  of  my  gifts.  I'll  just  make  sartain  of  your  rifle,  and 
then  come  back  and  do  you  what  sarvice  I  can.  Though 
here  I  can't  stay  much  longer,' as  the  crack  of  three  rifles 
will  be  apt  to  bring  some  of  your  devils  down  upon  me." 

The  close  of  this  was  said  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  as  the 
young  man  went  in  quest  of  the  fallen  rifle.     The  piece 
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was  found  where  its  owner  had  dropped  it,  and  was  im- 
mediately put  into  the  canoe.  Laying  hie  own  rifle  at  its 
side,  Deerslayer  then  returned  and  stood  over  the  Indian 
again. 

"All  inmity  atween  you  and  me's  at  an  ind,  redskin," 
he  said ;  "and  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  on  the  score 
of  the  scalp,  or  any  further  injury.  My  gifta  are  white, 
aa  I've  told  you ;  and  I  hope  my  conduct  will  be  white 
also." 

Could  looks  have  conveyed  all  they  meant,  it  is  probable 
Deerslayer's  innocent  vanity  on  the  subject  of  color  would 
have  been  rebuked  a  little  ;  hut  he  comprehended  the 
gratitude  that  was  expressed  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
savage,  without  in  the  least  detecting  the  bitter  sarcasm 
that  struggled  with  the  better  feelii^. 

"  Water  I  "  ejaculated  the  thirsty  and  unfortunate  crea- 
ture ;  "give  poor  Injin  water." 

"  Ay,  water  you  shall  have,  if  you  drink  the  lake  dry. 
I'll  just  carry  you  down  to  it,  that  you  may  take  your  fill. 
This  is  the  way,  they  tell  me,  with  all  wounded  people  — 
water  is  their  greatest  comfort  and  delight." 

So  saying,  Deerslayer  raised  the  Indian  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  him  to  the  lake.  Here  he  first  helped  him 
to  take  an  attitude  in  which  he  could  appease  his  burning 
thirst ;  after  which  he  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  and  took 
the  head  of  his  wounded  adversary  in  his  own  lap,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  his  anguish  in  the  best  maimer  he 
could. 

"  It  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  tell  you  your  time  hadn't 
come,  warrior,"  he  commenced,  "and,  therefore,  I'll  not 
say  it.    You've  passed  the  middle  age  already,  and,  con- 
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ajderin'  the  sort  of  lives  je  lead,  your  days  have  been 
pretty  well  filled.  The  principal  thing  now  ia  to  look 
forward  to  what  comes  next.  Keither  redskin  nor  pale- 
face, on  the  whole,  calculates  much  on  sleepin'  forever ; 
but  both  expect  to  live  in  another  world.  Each  has  his 
gifts,  and  will  be  judged  by  'em,  and  I  suppose,  you've 
thought  these  matters  over  enough,  not  to  stand  in  need 
of  sarmons  when  the  trial  comes.  You'll  find  your  happy 
hunting  grounds,  if  you've  been  a  just  Injin ;  if  an  onjust, 
youll  meet  your  desarts  in  another  way.  I've  my  own 
idees  about  these  things,  but  you're  too  old  and  e:]^r'- 
enced  to  need  any  explanations  from  one  as  young  as  I." 

"  Good  I  "  ejaculated  the  Indian,  whose  voice  retained 
its  depth  even  as  life  ebbed  away;  "young  head — ole 
wisdom." 

'*  It's  sometimes  a  consolation  when  the  ind  comes,  to 
know  that  them  we've  harmed,  or  tried  to  harm,  forgive 
us.  I  suppose  natur'  seeks  this  relief  by  way  of  gettii^f 
a  pardon  on  'arth ;  as  we  never  can  know  whether  He 
pardons,  who  is  all  in  all,  till  judgment  itself  comra.  It's 
soothing  to  know  that  any  pardon  at  such  times,  and  that, 
I  conclude,  is  the  secret.  Now,  as  for  myself,  I  overlook 
altogether  your  designs  ag'in  my  life :  first,  because  no 
harm  came  of  'em ;  next,  because  it's  your  gifts,  and 
natur',  and  trainin',  and  I  ought  not  to  have  trusted  you 
at  all ;  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  because  I  can  bear  no  ill 
will  to  a  dying  man,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.  So 
put  your  heart  at  ease,  so  far  as  I'm  consamed ;  you  know 
best  what  other  matters  ought  to  trouble  you,  or  what 
ought  to  give  you  satisfaction  in  so  trying  a  moment." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  had  some  ni  the  fearftU. 
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g^mpaes  of  the  onknown  state  of  bdng  which  GtoA  in 
mercy  eeems  at  times  to  afford  to  all  the  human  race  ; 
but  they  were  necessarily  in  conformity  with  his  habits 
and  prejudices.  Like  most  of  his  people,  and  like  too 
many  of  our  own,  he  thought  more  of  dying  in  a  way  to 
gain  applause  among  those  he  left,  than  to  secure  a  better 
state  of  existence  hereafter.  While  Deerslayer  was  speak- 
ing his  mind  was  a  little  bewildered,  though  he  felt  that 
the  intention  was  good ;  and  when  he  had  done,  a  regret 
passed  over  his  spirit  that  none  of  his  own  tribe  was 
present  to  witness  his  stoicism,  under  extreme  bodily 
suffering,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  met  his  end. 
With  the  high  innate  courtesy  that  so  often  distinguishes 
the  Indian  warrior  before  he  becomes  corrupted  by  too 
much  intercourse  with  the  worst  class  of  the  white  men, 
he  endeavored  to  express  bis  thankfulness  for  the  other's 
good  intentions,  and  to  let  him  understand  that  they  were 
appreciated. 

"  Good  I "  he  repeated,  for  this  was  an  English  word 
much  used  by  the  savages  —  "  good  —  young  head  ;  young 
heart,  too.  Old  heart  tough  ;  no  shed  tear.  Hear  Indian 
when  he  die,  and  no  want  to  lie  —  what  he  call  him  ?  " 

"  Deerslayer  is  the  name  I  bear  now,  though  the  Dela- 
wares  have  said  that  when  I  get  back  from  this  warpath, 
I  shall  have  a  more  manly  title  provided  I  can  'am  one." 

"That  good  name  for  boy  —  poor  name  for  warrior. 
He  get  better  quickl  No  fear  there" — the  sav^e  had 
strength  sufficient,  under  the  strong  excitement  he  felt,  to 
raise  a  hand  and  tap  the  young  man  on  his  breast  —  "  eye 
Sartain  —  finger,  lightning  —  aim,  death  —  great  warrior 
soon.  No  Deerslayer — Hawkeye — Hawkeye — Hswkeye. 
Shake  hand."  ^^         , 
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Deerslayer  —r-  or  Hawkeye,  aa  the  youth  was  then  first 
named,  for  in  after  years  he  bore  the  appellation  through- 
out all  that  region  —  Deerslayer  took  the  hand  of  the 
savage,  whose  last  breath  was  drawn  in  that  attitude, 
gazing  in  admiration  at  the  countenance  of  a  stranger  who 
had  shown  so  much  readiness,  skill,  and  firmness,  in  a 
scene  that  was  equally  trying  and  norel.  When  the 
reader  remembers  it  is  the  highest  gratification  an  Indian 
can  receive  to  see  his  enemy  betray  weakness,  he  will  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  conduct  which  had  extorted 
80  great  a  concession  at  such  a  moment. 

"  His  spirit  has  fled  I "  said  Deerslayer,  in  a  suppressed, 
melancholy  voice.  "  Ah's  me  I  Well,  to  this  we  must  all 
come,  sooner  or  later  ;  and  he  is  happiest,  let  his  skin  be 
of  what  color  it  may,  who  is  best  fitted  to  meet  it.  Here 
lies  the  body  of  no  doubt  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  soul  is 
already  flying  toward  its  heaven  or  hell,  whether  that  be  a 
happy  hunting  ground,  a  place  scant  of  game ;  regions  of 
glory,  according  to  Moravian  doctrine,  or  flames  of  fire  I 
So  it  happens,  too,  as  regards  other  matters  I  Here  have 
old  Hutter  and  Hurry  Harry  got  themselves  into  difficulty, 
if  they  haven't  got  themselves  into  torment  and  death,  and 
all  for  a  bounty  that  luck  offers  to  me  in  what  many  would , 
think  a  lawful  and  suitable  manner.  Bat  not  a  farthing 
of  such  money  shall  cross  my  hand.  White  I  was  born, 
and  white  vrill  I  die ;  clinging  to  color  to  the  last,  even  . 
though  the  king's  Majesty,  his  governors,  and  all  his 
councils,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  forget  from  what 
they  come,  and  where  they  hope  to  go,  and  all  for  a  little 
advantage  in  warfare.  No,  no  —  warrior,  hand  of  mine 
sfaoU  never  molest  your  scalp,  and  so  your  soul  may  rest 
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in  peaoe  on  tiie  p'int  of  making  a  decent  appesrsnoe, 
when  the  body  comes  to  join  it  in  your  owti  land  of  spirits.  '* 
Deerslayer  arose  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken.  Then  he 
placed  the  body  of  the  dead  man  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
its  back  against  the  little  rock,  taking  the  necessary  care 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  or  in  any  way  settling  into  an 
attitude  that  might  be  thought  unseemly  by  the  sensi- 
tive though  wild  notions  of  a  savage.  When  this  duty 
was  performed,  the  young  man  stood  gazing  at  the  gi\m 
coant«uuiG8  of  his  fallen  foe,  in  a  sort  of  melancholy 
abstraction. 
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Hbxst  W.  Lomofellow,  bora  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1807,  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Aldan.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  the  same 
class  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Franklin  Pierce.  At  nineteen 
'  years  of  age  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  three  years  and  stud- 
ied French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
professor  of  modern  langui^es  at  Bowdoin.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  position  in  Harvard.  He  then  went  again  to  Europe  and 
spent  a  year.  In  1843  ha  made  a  third  trip.  He  resigned  his  position 
at  Harvard  in  1854  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  his  time  wholly  to  literature. 
Among  his  longer  poems  are  "  Miles  Standish,"  "  Evangeline,"  "  Hift- 
watha,"  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  "  The  Golden  Legend,"  "  Building 
of  the  Ship,"  and  "  The  Spanish  Student."  His  translations  are  very 
nnmerous.  "  Outre  Mar,"  a  book  of  travels,  is  one  of  his  earlier  works. 
Many  of  his  shorter  poems  are  exceedingly  popular,  are  found  in  every 
book  of  selections,  and  are  almost  universally  read.  Among  these  are 
"Resignation,"  "Skeleton  in  Armor,"  "Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs," 
"FMlm  of   Life,"  "Excelsior,"  "Wreck  of  the  HespeniB,"  "The 
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Bridge,"  "  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  "  The  BniUns,"  "Saodkl- 
phon,"  "  Haunted  Houses,"  and  "  The  Village  Blacksinitb." 

Longfellow  ia  perhaps  the  most  popular  with  young  people  of  all 
the  American  poeta.  His  thought  in  most  cases  is  quite  widiin  their 
grasp,  and  his  rb; thm  is  almost  perfect. 
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Note  to  thb  Pupil.  —  Many  of  you  who  do  not  caie  for  poetry 
generally,  will  enjoy  very  much  of  what  Longfellow  has  written. 
Many  of  his  minor  poems  are  very  beautiful,  and  nearly  all  are  remark- 
able for  their  perfect  rhythm,  which  with  many  is  the  feature  of 
poetry  that  first  attracts.  The  most  popular  of  his  longer  poems  are 
"Evangeline"  and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  Parts  of 
"Hiawatha"  are  still  read  very  widely,  though  the  poem  as  a  whole 
is  not  as  popular  as  formerly.  Several  of  the  stories  in  "  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn  "  are  very  interesting,  and  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Co.    You  should  own,  if  possible,  his  complete  poems. 

TTAVE  I  dreamed,  or  was  it  real  ? 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision. 
When  to  marches  hymeneal 
In  the  land  of  the  Ideal 
Moved  my  thoughts  o'er  fields  Elysian? 

What  I  are  these  the  guests  whose  glances 
Seemed  like  sunshine  gleaming  round  me  ? 

These  the  wild,  bewildering  fancies, 

That  with  dithyrambic  dances 
As  with  magic  circles  bound  m«  ? 

Ah  I  how  cold  are  their  caresses  I 
Pallid  cheeks,  and  haggard  bosoau  I 
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Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses, 
And  from  loose  disheveled  tresses 
Fall  the  hyacinthine  blossoms. 

O  my  songs  !  whose  winsome  measures 
Filled  my  heart  with  secret  rapture  I 

Children  of  my  golden  leisures  ! 

Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasures 
Fade  and  perish  with  the  capture? 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous. 

When  they  came  to  me  unbidden ; 
Voices  single  and  in  chorus, 
Like  the  wild  birds  singing  o'er  us 
In  the  dark  of  branches  hidden. 

Disenchantment !     Disillusion  I 

Must  each  noble  aspiration 
Come  at  last  to  this  conclusion. 
Jarring  discord,  wild  confusion, 

Lassitude,  renunciation? 

Not  with  steeper  fall  nor  faster, 
From  the  sun's  serene  dominions, 

Not  through  brighter  realms  nor  vaster* 

In  swift  ruin  and  disaster, 

Icarus  fell  with  shattered  pinions  I 

Sweet  Pandora  I     Dear  Pandora ! 

Why  did  mighty  Jove  create  thee 
Coy  as  Thetis,  fair  as  Flora, 
Beautiful  as  young  Aurora, 

If  to  win  thee  is  to  hate  thee? 
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No,  not  hate  thee  !  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance 
Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetic  whisper  stealing 

O'er  the  chords  of  our  existence. 

Him  whom  thou  dost  once  enamour, 

Thou  beloved,  never  leavest ; 
In  life's  discord,  strife,  and  clamor 
Still  he  feels  thy  spell  of  glamour ; 

Him  of  Hope  thou  ne'er  bereavest. 

Weary  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted, 

Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  strengtheoed. 
Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted, 
Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted. 

Lives,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened. 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 

O  my  Sibyl,  my  deceiver  1 
For  thou  makest  each  mystery  clearer, 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer. 

When  thou  BUest  my  heart  with  fever  t 

Muse  of  all  the  Gifts  and  Graces  I 

Though  the  fields  around  us  wither, 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces. 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces  : 
Let  us  turn  and  wander  thither  I 
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npiHE  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
-^    As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior  1 

His  brow  was  sad  :  his  eye  beneath. 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accenta  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright  j 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

"  Try  not  the  pass  I  "  the  old  man  said ; 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  I " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 

Excelsior  I 

"  O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  i  " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior  \ 
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"  Beware  the  pine  tree's  withered  braDoht 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !  " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good  night, 
A  voice  replied  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior  I 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excels  ior  I 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  houncl. 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star. 
Excelsior ! 


THE  BRIDGE 

HBNB1  W.   LONGPELI/)W 

T  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
-*-    As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hom^ 
And  the  moon  rose  over  the  city. 
Behind  the  dark  church  tower. 
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I  saw  her  bright  reflection 
In  the  waters  under  me, 

Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 
And  sinking  into  the  sea. 


And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 

Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 
The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 

Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay, 
And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away ; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  the  belated  tide, 
And  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 
I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 

And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  1 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 
I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 

Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O'er  the  ocean  ^i^d  ^w^  wide  I 
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For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  ba^  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow  I 

And  forever  and  forever, 
As  long  as  the  river  flows. 

As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions. 
As  long  as  life  has  woes ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 
And  its  wavering  image  here. 
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THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS 

HENKT  W.    LONGFELLOW 

rr^HERE  is  a  reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  hia  sickle  keen, 

He  reapa  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between- 

"  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair  I  "  aaith  he : 
"  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  I 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves  ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

"  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love  j 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  ail  again 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 
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Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  'wrsth. 
The  Reaper  caine  that  day ; 

Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 
And  took  the  flowers  away. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE 

HENRY  W.    LONGFEI^LOW 

rriELL  me  not,  in  mournful  numbeiB, 

-*-      "  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  !  " 

For  the  soul  is  dead  .that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

life  is  real  I     Life  is  earnest  I 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 
Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  Seeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  braTO, 
Still,  like  mufSed  drums,  are  heating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 
In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle^ 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  catUe. 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 
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Trust  no  Future,  bowe'er  pleasant  I 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act,  —  act  in  the  living  Present  1 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  I 
Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
StiU  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


THE  BUILDERS 

HBNBY  W.    LONGFELLOW 

A  LL  are  architects  of  Fate, 
■^         Working  in  these  walls  of  Time  ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low  ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  hut  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 
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For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these  ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between  ; 
Think  not  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seea  ; 
Make  the  house  where  Gods  may  dwell* 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base  ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 
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HBNBT   W.    LONGFELLOW 

A  LL  houaea  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
-^-^  Are  haunted  houses.     Through  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  doors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair. 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go. 

Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 

A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hosts 

Invited  ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wfdl. 

The  stranger  at  mj  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forma  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is  ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title  deeds  to  house  or  lands; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands, 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

The  spirit  world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 
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Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires ; 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 

And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 
These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 

Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high, 
Come  from  the  influence  of  an  unseen  star. 

An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 

Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light, 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 

Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night,  — 
So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  desceuds 

A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  tl^is, 
O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 

Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 


RESIGNATION 

HKNBT  W.    LONGFELLOW 

n~^HERE  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there; 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 
Bat  has  one  vacant  chair. 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying. 
And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
.  The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying, 
Will  not  be  comforted  1 
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Let  m  be  patient  I    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors. 

Amid  these  earthly  damps  ; 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death  I     What  seems  so  is  tranaition. 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead,  —  the  child  of  our  affection,  — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection. 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclaaion, 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution. 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuii^, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 
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Not  as  a  cliild  shall  we  again  behold  her  ; 

For  when  with  raptares  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child: 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  maasion^ 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

Tiie  grief  that  must  have  way. 
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OUR  HONORED  DEAD 

HBNBY   WARD   BBBCHBB 

"I  TOW  bright  are  the  honors  which  await  tboee  who, 
■'—^  with  sacred  fortitude  and  patriotic  patience,  have 
endured  all  things  that  they  might  save  their  nation  from 
division  and  from  the  power  of  corruption!  The  honored 
dead  I  They  that  die  for  a  good  cause  are  redeemed  from 
death;  their  names  are  gathered  and  garnered,  their 
memory  is  precious;  each  place  grows  proud  for  them 
who  were  bom  tiiere.  There  is  in  every  village,  and  in 
every  neighborhood,  a  glowing  pride  in  its  martyred 
heroes;  tablets  preserve  their  names;  pious  love  shall 
renew  the  inaoriptions  as  time  and  the  unfeeling  elements 
efface  them.  And  the  national  festivals  shall  give  mul- 
titudes of  precious  names  to  the  orator's  lips.  Children 
shall  grow  up  under  more  sacred  inspirations,  whose  elder 
brothers,  dying  nobly  for  their  country,  left  a  name  that 
honored  and  inspired  all  who  bore  it. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  that  they  are  dead,  that  generous  host, 
that  army  of  invisible  heroes!  Are  they  dead  that  yet 
speak  louder  than  we  can  speak,  and  a  more  universal 
language  ?  Are  they  dead  that  yet  act  ?  Are  they  dead 
that  yet  move  upon  society  and  inspire  the  people  with 
noble  motives  and  more  heroic  patriotism? 

Ye  that  mourn,  let  gladness  mingle  with  your  tears;  he 
was  your  son,  but  now  he  is  the  nation's ;  he  made  your 
household  bright,  now  his  example  inspires  a  thousand 
honsebolds;  dear  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  is  now 
brother  to  every  generous  youth  in  the  land ;  before,  he 
was  narrowed,  appropriated,  shut  up  to  you,  now  he  is 
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augmented,  set  free,  and  given  to  all;  before,  he  was 
yours,  DOW  he  ia  ours ;  he  has  died  to  the  fomily  that  he 
might  live  to  the  nation. 

Not  one  name  shall  be  foi^tten  or  neglected,  and  it 
shall  by  and  by  be  confessed  of  our  modem  heroes,  as  it  is 
of  an  ancient  hero,  that  he  did  more  for  his  country  by  his 
death  than  by  his  whole  life. 

O  mother  of  lost  children  I  sit  not  in  darkness,  nor  sor- 
row for  whom  a  nation  honors.  O  mourners  of  the  early 
deadi  they  shall  live  again,  and  live  forever;  your  eoiv 
rows  are  our  gladness ;  the  nation  lives  because  you  gave 
it  men  that  loved  it  better  than  their  lives.  And  when 
the  nation  shall  sit  in  unsullied  garments  of  liberty,  with 
justice  upon  her  forehead,  love  in  her  eyes,  and  truth  on 
her  lips,  she  shall  not  foi^et  those  whose  blood  gave  vital 
currents  to  her  heart,  and  whose  life  given  to  her  shall 
live  with  her  life  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Every  mountain  and  hill  shall  have  its  treasured  name, 
every  river  shall  keep  some  solemn  title,  every  valley  and 
every  lake  shall  cherish  ita  honored  register;  and,  till  t^e 
mountains  are  worn  out  and  the  rivers  forget  to  flow,  till 
the  clouds  are  weary  of  replenishing  springs  and  the 
springs  forget  to  gnsh  and  the  rills  to  sing,  shall  their 
names  be  kept  fresh  with  reverent  honors  which  are  in- 
scribed upon  the  book  of  national  remembraoce. 
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THERE'S  A  WEDDING  IN  THE  ORCHARD 

MART  MAFES   DODOB 

Sots  to  the  Pupil  .  —  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  daughter  of  Pro. 
feasor  J.J.  Mapes,  was  born  in  New  York  Citf.  In  1873  aha  became  the 
editor  of  "  St.  Nicholas,"  a  position  she  has  since  held.  She  has  writ- 
ten several  roluiues  of  poems,  among  the  number  being  "  Rhymes  and 
Jingles  "  and  "  Along  the  Way,"  the  latter  volume  being  the  one  from 
which  this  poem  is  taken.  Her  most  noted  book-  is  "  Hans  Briaker 
or  the  Silver  Skates."    "Donald  and  Dorothy"  is  also  very  popular. 

f  I  iHERE's  a  wedding  in  the  orchard,  dear, 
-*-     I  know  it  by  the  flowers  ; 
They're  wreathed  on  every  bough  and  branch, 
Or  falling  down  in  showers. 

The  air  is  in  a  miat,  I  think. 
And  scarce  knows  which  to  be  — 

Whether  all  fragrance,  clinging  close, 
Or  bird  song,  wild  and  free. 

And  countless  wedding  jewels  shine, 

And  golden  gifts  of  grace ; 
I  never  saw  such  wealth  of  sun 

In  any  shady  place. 

It  seemed  I  heard  the  fluttering  robea 

Of  maidens  clad  in  white, 
The  clasping  of  a  thousand  hands 

In  tenderest  delight ; 

While  whispers  ran  among  the  boughB 

Of  promises  and  praise  j 
And  playful,  loving  messageH 

Sped  through  the  leaf-lit  waves. 
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Then  were  there  swayinga  to  and  fro ; 

The  weeds  a-tiptoe  rose ; 
And  sang  the  hreeze  a  sudden  song 

That  sank  to  sudden  close ; 

And  just  beyond  the  wreathed  aisles 

That  end  i^inst  the  blue, 
The  raiment  of  the  wedding  choir 

And  priest  came  shining  through. 

And  though  I  saw  no  wedding  guest, 
Nor  groom,  nor  gentle  bride, 

I  know  that  holy  things  were  asked, 
And  holy  love  replied. 

Soon  will  the  lengthening  shadows  move 

Unwillingly  away, 
Like  friends  who  linger  with  adieux 

Yet  are  not  bid  to  stay. 

I  follow  where  the  bluebird  leads, 
And  hear  it«  soft  "good  night," 

Still  thinking  of  the  wedding  scene 
And  aisles  of  flowery  light. 
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HOME,   SWEET  HOME 

JOHN  HOWAED  PaVkB 
Nora  TO  THK  Pupil. — John  Howard  Payne  was  bom  in  New  York 
Cily  in  1792.  Both  as  boy  and  man  he  exhibited  remarkable  quali- 
ties. Distiagnisbed  as  author  and  actor,  it  is  in  the  latter  field  that  he 
was  best  known  in  hb  day,  though  now  generally  known  only  as  the 
author  of  the  followii^  song.  It  was  always  very  popular.  The 
original  publishers  sold  orer  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it,  a 
great  nnmber  for  that  day. 

'  "X  4~ID  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 

Be  it  never  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home; 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  wotld,  is  ae'er  met  with  else- 
wheie. 

Home,  home, 
Sweet,  sweet  home  I 
There's  no  place  like  home  — 
There's  no  place  like  home. 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain, 
Ohl  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  oott^e  ^ain; 
The  birds  singing  gayly  that  came  at  my  call  — 
Give  me  these,  and  t^e  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  alL 
Home,  home,  etc. 


BEN  BOLT 

THOUAS   DUNN  ENGLISH 

/^Hl  don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt? 

^^^     Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown. 

She  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  smilei 
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And  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown  ? 

In  the  old  churchyard  in  the  valley,  Ben  Bolt, 

In  a  comer,  ohscure  and  alone, 

They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  granite  so  gray. 

And  sweet  Alice  lies  under  the  stone. 

They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  granite  so  gray, 

And  sweet  Alice  lies  under  the  stone. 

Oh  I  don't  you  remember  the  wood,  Ben  Bolt, 

Near  the  green,  sunny  slope  of  the  hill, 

Where  oft  we  have  sung  'neath  its  wide-spreadii^;  shade, 

And  kept  time  to  the  click  of  the  mill? 

The  mill  has  gone  to  decay,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  a  quiet  now  reigns  all  around; 

See  the  old  rustic  porch,  with  its  roses  so  sweet. 

Lies  scatter'd  and  fallen  to  the  ground. 

See  the  old  rustic  porch,  with  its  roses  so  sweet, 

Lies  scatter'd  and  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Oh  I  don't  you  remember  the  school,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  the  master  so  kind  and  so  true, 

And  the  little  nook  by  the  clear  running  brook, 

Where  we  gather'd  the  flow'rs  as  they  grew? 

On  the  master's  grave  grows  the  grass,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  the  running  little  brook  is  now  dry ; 

And  of  all  the  friends  who  were  schoolmates  then, 

There  remains,  Ben,  but  you  and  I. 

And  of  all  the  friends  who  were  schoolmates  then. 

There  remains,  Ben,  but  you  and  II 
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THE  THREE  FISHERS 

CHARLES  KINQSLBT 
Note  to  thb  Pupil.  —  Charles  Kiiigsley,  a  popular  Englbh  writet', 
wa?  born  at  Devonshire  in  1819,  and  died  in  1875.  His  works  for 
young  people  are  "  Watar  Babies,"  a  fairy  tale,  "  Glaucus,  or  the  Won- 
ders of  the  Shore,"  and  "Greek  Fairy  Tales."  You  would  enjoy 
"  Westward  Ho"  now,  and  will  do  well  to  read  it.  His  best  novel 
is  probably  "Hypatia."  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  triab  and 
hardships  of  working  classes  in  large  towns,  and  showed  this  feeling 
in  "  Alton  Looke  "  and  "  Yeaat." 

T^HREE  .fi8her8  went  sailing  out  into  the  west  — 
-^      Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best. 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep ; 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  eat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 

And  the  night  rack  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown  i 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden  and  waters  deep, 

And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 
Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 

For  those  who  wUl  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep ; 
And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep,  — 
And  good-by  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 
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.  EYES  AND  NO  ETES 

CHARLES   KINGSLEr 

TTIVERYTHING  which  helps  a  boy's  power  of  obaer- 
-^—^  vfttion  helps  his  power  of  learning ;  and  I  know 
from  experience  that  nothing  helps  one's  power  of  obser- 
vation so  much  as  the  study  of  the  world  about  us,  and 
especially  the  study  of  natural  history.  To  be  accus- 
tomed to  watch  for  curious  objects,  to  know  in  a  moment 
when  you  have  come  upon  anything  new,  and  to  be  quick 
at  seeing  when  things  are  like  and  when  unlike,  —  thia 
makes  one  a  skillful  observer.  And  this  must,  and  I  well 
know  does,  help  to  make  a  boy  observant,  shrewd,  and 
accurate  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

When  we  were  little  and  good,  a  long  time  ago,  we 
used  to  have  a  jolly  old  book,  called  "  Evenings  at 
Home,"  in  which  was  a  great  story,  called  "  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes,"  and  that  story  was  of  more  use  to  me  than 
any  dozen  other  stories  I  ever  read. 

A  regular  old-fashioned  story  it  is,  but  a  right  good 
one,  and  thus  it  begins :  — 

"  Well,  Robert,  where  have  yon  been  walking  this 
afternoon  ? "  said  Mr.  Andrews  to  one  of  his  pupils,  at 
the  close  of  a  holiday.  Oh,  Robert  had  been  to  Broom 
Heath,  and  round  to  Campmount,  and  home  through 
the  meadows.  But  it  was  very  dull ;  he  saw  hardly  a 
single  person.  He  had  rather  have  gone  by  the  turn- 
pike road. 

"  But  where  is  William  ?  " 

Oh,  William  started  with  him,  but  he  waa  so  tedious 
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—  always  stopping  to  look  st  this  thing  and  that  —  that 
Robert  would  rather  walk  alone,  and  so.  went  on. 

Presently  in  comes  Master  William,  dressed,  no  doubt, 
as  we  wretched  boys  used  to  be  forty  years  ago,  —  with 
frill  collar,  and  a  tight,  skeleton  monkey  jacket,  and  tight 
trousers  buttoned  over  it,  and  a  pair  of  low  shoes  which 
always  came  off  if  you  stepped  into  heavy  ground.  Ter- 
ribly dirty  and  wet  he  is  ;  but  he  never  had  such  a 
pleasant  walk  in  his  life,  and  he  has  brought  home  a 
handkerchief  full  of  curiosities. 

He  has  got  a  piece  of  mistletoe,  and  wants  to  know 
what  it  is ;  be  has  seen  a  woodpecker  and  a  wheat-ear, 
.  and  gathered  strange  flowers  off  the  heath ;  and  hunted 
a  pewit,  because  he  thought  its  wing  was  broken,  till, 
of  course,  it  led  him  into  a  hog ;  but  he  did  not  mind, 
for  in  the  bog  he  fell  in  with  an  old  man  cutting  turf, 
who  told  him  all  about  turf  cutting.  Then  he  went  up 
a  hill,  and  saw  a  grand  prospect ;  and  because  the  place 
was  called  Campmount,  he  looked  for  a  Roman  camp, 
and  found  the  ruins  of  one.  Then  he  went  on,  and  saw 
twenty  more  things  ;  and  so  on,  till  he  had  brought 
home  curiosities  and  thoughts  enough  to  last  him  a 
week. 

Mr.  Andrews,  who  seems  a  sensible  old  gentleman,  tells 
him  all  about  his  curiosities  ;  and  then  it  turns  out  that 
Master  William  has  been  over  exactly  the  same  ground  as 
MEister  Robert,  who  saw  nothing  at  all. 

Whereon,  says  Mr.  Andrews,  wisely  enough,  in  his 
solemn,  old-fashioned  way :  "  So  it  ia.  One  man  walks 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  another  with 
them  shut ;  and  upon  this  depends  all  the  superiority  of 
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knowledge  which  one  acquires  over  the  other.  I  have 
known  sailors  who  had  been  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  could  tell  you  nothing  but  the  signs  of  the  tippling 
houses,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the 
other  hand,  Franklin  could  not  cross  the  Channel  without 
making  observations  useful  to  mankind. 

*'  While  many  a  thoughtless  person  is  whirled  through 
Europe  without  gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  the 
street  for,  the  observing  eye  and  inquiring  mind  find 
matter  of  improvement  and  delight  in  every  ramble.  Do 
yon,  then,  William,  continue  to  make  use  of  your  eyes, 
and  you,  Robert,  ieam  that  eyes  were  given  you  to 
use." 

And  when  X  read  that  story  as  a  little  boy,  I  said  to 
myself,  "  I  will  be  Mr.  Eyes,  I  will  not  be  Mr.  No 
Eyes ; "  and  Mr.  Eyes  I  have  tried  to  be  ever  since  ; 
and  Mr.  Eyes  I  advise  you  to  be  if  you  wish  to  be  happy 
and  succesaf  ul. 
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THOMAS   HUGHES 

Note  to  thb  Pdpil.  —  Thomas  Hughea  was  boni  in  EDgland  in 
1828  and  died  in  1898.  His  "Tom  Btowd  at  Rugby"  and  "Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford  "  made  him  immeasel;  popular.  Aside  from  tliese 
books,  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  largely  in  favor  of  a  form  of  socialism. 
AmoDg  hb  most  popular  books,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  are 
"  Oar  Old  Church  —  What  Shall  We  Do  With  It,"  and  "  Rugby,"  an 
account  of  a  cooperative  colony,  attempted  in  this  country,  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  also  wrot«  "The  Manliness  of  Christ,"  a  strong  and  very 
original  work.  The  followiog  extracts  from  "  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  though  veiy  fu'  from  giving  you  a  complete  atory,  will  give 
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you  an  excellent  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work.  You  will  certainly 
read  it  in  a  complete  form.  While  it  may  not  rank  high  as  liteiatnre, 
it  is  a  book  that  it  will  do  yoa  good  to  read. 


AWAY  TO  SCHOOL 

"  A  ND  now,  Tom,  my  boy,"  said  the  Squire,  "remember 
you  are  going,  at  your  own  earnest  request,  to  be 
chucked  into  this  great  school  (like  a  young  bear,  with  -oil 
your  troubles  before  you)  earlier  than  we  should  have  sent 
you,  perhaps.  If  schools  are  what  they  were  in  my  time, 
you'll  see  a  great  many  cruel  blackguard  things  done,  and 
hear  a  deal  of  foul,  bad  talk.  But  never  fear.  You  tell  the 
truth,  keep  a  brave  and  kind  heart,  and  never  listen  to  or 
say  anything  you  wouldn't  have  your  mother  and  sister 
hear,  and  you'll  never  feel  ashamed  to  come  home,  or  we 
to  see  you." 

The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather 
choky,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have  hugged  hi» 
father  well,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  recent  stipulation. 

As  it  was,  he  only  squeezed  his  father's  hand,  and 
looked  bravely  up  and  said,  "I'll  try,  father," 

"  I  know  you  vrill,  my  boy.     Is  your  money  all  safe  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  diving  into  one  pocket  to  make  sure. 

"And  your  keys?"  said  the  Squire. 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom,  diving  into  the  other  pocket  to 
make  sure. 

"  Well,  then,  good  night.  God  bless  you !  I'll  tell 
Boots  to  call  you,  and  be  up  to  see  you  ofiE." 

At  ten  minutes  to  three  he  was  down  in  the  coffee 
room  in  his  stockings,  carrying  his  hatbox,  coat,  and 
comforter  in  his  hand;    and  there  he  found   his  father 
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nursing  a  bright  fire,  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  hard 
biscuit  on  the  table. 

"  Now  then,  Tom,  give  ub  your  things  here,  and  drink 
this ;  there's  nothing  like  starting  warm,  old  fellow." 

Tom  addressed  himself  to  the  coffee,  and  prattled  away 
while  he  worked  himself  into  his  shoes  and  his  greatcoat, 
well  warmed  through,  —  a  Petersham  coat  with  velvet 
collar,  made  tight,  after  the  abominable  fashion  of  those 
days.  And  just  as  he  was  swallowing  his  last  mouthful, 
winding  his  comforter  round  his  throat,  and  tucking  the 
ends  into  the  breast  of  his  eoat,  the  horn  sounds,  Boots 
looks  in  and  says,  "  Tallyho,  sir  ;  "  and  they  hear  the  ring 
and  the  rattle  of  the  four  fast  trotters  and  the  town-made 
drag  as  it  dashes  up  to  the  Peacock. 

"  Anything  for  us,  Bob  ?  "  says  the  burly  guard,  drop- 
ping down  from  behind,  and  slapping  himself  across  the 
chest. 

"  Young  genl'm'n,  Rugby ;  three  parcels,  Leicester ; 
hamper  o'  game,  Rugby,"  answers  Hostler. 

"  Tell  young  gent  to  look  alive,"  says  Guard,  opening 
the  hind  boot  and  shooting  in  the  parcels  after  examin- 
ing £hem  by  the  lamps,  "  Here,  shove  the  portmanteail 
up  atop  ;  I'll  fasten  him  presently.  Now  then,  sir,  jump 
up  behind." 

"Good-by,  father,  —  my  love  at  home."  A  last  shake 
of  the  hand.  Up  goes  Tom,  the  guard  catching  his  hat- 
box  and  holding  on  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  claps  the  horn  to  his  mouth.  Toot,  toot,  toot !  The 
hostlers  let  go  their  heads,  the  four  bays  plunge  at  the 
collar,  and  away  goes  the  tallyho  into  the  darkness, 
forty-five  seconds  from  the  time  they  palled  up  ;  hostler, 
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Boots,  and  the  Squire  stand  looking  after  them  under  the 
Peacock  lamp. 

AT  BUGBT 

"  And  80  here's  Rugby,  sir,  at  last,  and  joull  be  in 
plenty  of  time  for  dinner  at  the  Schoolhouse,  as  I  tell'd 
you,"  said  the  old  guard,  pulling  his  horn  out  of  its  case, 
and  tootle-tooiug  away;  while  the  coachman  shook  up  his 
horses  and  carried  them  along  the  side  of  the  school  close, 
round  Dead-man's  Corner,  past  the  school  gates,  and  down 
the  High  Street  to  the  Spread  Eagle ;  the  wheelers  in  a 
epaukiug  trot,  and  leaders  cantering  in  a  style  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  "  Cherry  Bob,"  ramping,  stamp- 
ing, tearing,  swearing  "Billy  Harwood,"  or. any  other  of 
the  old  coaching  heroes. 

Tom's  heart  beat  quickly  as  he  passed  the  great  school 
field,  or  close,  with  its  noble  elms,  in  which  several  games 
at  football  were  going  on,  and  tried  to  take  in  at  once  the 
long  line  of  gray  buildings,  beginning  with  the  chapel, 
and  ending  with  the  Schoolhouse,  the  residence  of  the 
head  master,  where  the  great  flag  was  lazily  waving  from 
the  highest  round  tower.  And  he  began  already  to  be 
proud  of  being  a  Rugby  boy,  as  he  passed  the  school 
gates,  with  the  oriel  window  above,  and  saw  the  boys 
standing  there,  looking  as  if  the  town  belonged  to  them, 
and  nodding  in  a  familiar  manner  to  the  coachman,  as  if 
any  one  of  them  would  be  quite  equal  to  getting  on  the 
box  and  working  the  team  down-street  as  well  as  he. 

One  of  the  young  heroes,  however,  ran  out  from  the 
rest,  and  scrambled  up  behind ;  where,  having  righted 
himself  and  nodded  to  the  guard  with  "  Uow  do,  Jem  ?  " 
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he  turned  short  round  to  Tom,  and,  after  looking  him 
over  for  a  minute  began  — 

"  I  Bay,  you  fellow,  ia  your  name  Brown  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  in  considerable  astonishment ;  glad, 
however,  to  have  lighted  on  some  one  already  who  seemed 
to  know  him. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so ;  you  know  my  old  aunt,  Miss  East ; 
she  lives  somewhere  dowu  your  way  in  Berkshire.  She 
wrote  to  me  that  you  were  coming  to-day,  and  asked  me 
to  give  yon  a  lift." 

Tom  was  somewhat  inclined  to  resent  the  patronizing 
air  of  his  new  friend, — a  boy  of  just  about  his  own  height 
and  age,  but  gifted  with  the  most  transcendent  coolness 
and  assurance,  which  Tom  felt  to  be  a^ravating  and 
hard  to  bear,  but  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  help  admir- 
ing and  envying  —  especially  when  young  my-lord  begins 
hectoring  two  or  three  long,  loafing  fellows,  half  porter, 
half  stableman,  with  a  strong  touch  of  the  blackguard,  and 
in  the  end  arranges  with  one  of  them,  nicknamed  Cooey,  to 
carry  Tom's  luggage  up  to  the  Schoolhouae  for  sixpence. 

"  And  hark'ee,  Cooey,  it  must  be  up  in  ten  minutes, 
or  no  more  jobs  for  me.  Come  along.  Brown."  And 
away  swaggers  the  young  potentate,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  Tom  at  his  side 

"  All  right,  sir,"  says  Cooey,  touching  his  bat,  with  s 
leer  and  a  wink  at  his  companions. 

"  Hullo,  though,"  says  East,  pulling  up,  and  taking 
another  look  at  Tom,  "  this'll  never  do  —  haven't  you  got 
a  bat?  We  never  wear  caps  hore.  Only  the  louta  wear 
caps.  Bless  you,  if  you  were  to  go  into  the  quadrangle 
with  that  thing  on,  I  —  don't  know  what'd  happen."  The 
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vwy  idea  was  quite  beyond  young  Master  East,  and  he 
looked  unutterable  things. 

Tom  thought  his  cap  a  very  knowing  affair,  but  con- 
fessed that  he  had  a  hat  in  his  hatbox  ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly at  once  extracted  from  the  hind  boot,  and  Tom 
equipped  in  his  go-to-meeting  roof,  as  his  new  friend 
called  it.  But  this  didn't  quite  suit  his  fastidious  taste 
in  another  minute,  being  too  shiny  ;  so,  as  they  walk  up 
t^e  town,  they  dive  into  Nixon's,  the  hatter's,  and  Tom  is 
arrayed,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  and  without  paying  for 
it,  in  a  regulation  cat  skin  at  seven  and  sixpence,  Nixon 
undertaking  to  send  the  best  hat  up  to  the  matron's  room, 
Schoolhouse,  in  half  an  hour. 

"  You  can  send  in  a  note  for  a  tile  on  Monday,  and 
make  it  •  all  right,  you  know,"  said  Mentor ;  "  we're  al- 
lowed two  seven-and-sixers  a  half,  besides  what  we  bring 
from  home." 

Tom  by  this  time  began  to  be  conscious  of  his  new  so- 
cial position  and  dignities,  and  to  luxuriate  in  the  realized 
ambition  of  being  a  public-school  boy  at  last,  with  a  vested 
right  of  spoiling  two  seven-and-sixers  in  half  a  year. 

"  You  see,"  said  his  friend,  as  they  strolled  up  towards 
the  school  gates,  in  explanation  of  his  conduct  —  "a  great 
deal  depends  on  how  a  fellow  cuts  up  at  first.  If  he's 
got  nothing  odd  about  him,  and  answers  straightforward 
and  holds  his  head  up,  he  gets  on.  Now  you'll  do  very 
well  as  to  rig,  all  but  that  cap.  You  see  I'm  doing  the 
handsome  thing  by  you,  because  my  father  knows  yours ; 
besides,  I  want  to  please  the  old  lady.  She  gave  me  half 
a  sov.  this  half,  and  perhaps'll  double  it  next,  if  I  keep 
in  her  good  books." 
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There's  nothing  for  candor  like  a  lower-achool  boy ; 
and  East  was  a  genuine  specimen  —  frank,  hearty,  and 
good-natured,  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  position, 
and  choek-full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  all  the  Rugby  preju- 
dices and  traditions  which  he  had  been  able  to  get  together, 
in  the  long  course  of  one  half-year,  during  which  he  had 
been  at  the  Schoolhouse. 

And  Tom,  notwithstanding  his  bumptiousness,  felt 
friends  with  him  at  once,  and  began  sucking  in  all  his 
ways  and  prejudices,  as  fast  as  he  could  understand  them. 

Tom  followed  his  guide  through  the  Schoolhouse  hall, 
which  opens  into  the  quadrangle.  It  is  a  great  room 
thirty  feet  long  and  eighteen  high,  or  thereabouts,  with 
two  great  tables  running  the  whole  length,  and  two  large 
fireplaces  at  the  side,  with  blazing  fires  in  them,  at  one  of 
which  some  dozen  boys  were  standing  and  lounging,  some 
of  whom  shouted  to  East  to  stop ;  but  he  shot  through 
with  his  convoy,  and  landed  him  in  the  long,  dark  pas- 
sages, with  a  large  fire  at  the  end  of  each,  upon  which  the 
studies  opened.  Into  one  of  these,  in  the  bottom  passage. 
East  bolted  with  our  hero,  slamming  and  bolting  the 
door  behind  them,  in  case  of  pursuit  from  the  hall,  and 
Tom  was  for  the  first  time  in  a  Rugby  boy's  citadel. 

He  hadn't  been  prepared  for  separate  studies,  and  was 
not  a  little  aBtonished  and  delighted  with  the  place  in 
question. 

It  wasn't  very  large  certainly,  being  about  six  feet  long 
by  four  broad.  It  couldn't  be  called  light,  as  there  were 
bars  and  a  grating  to  the  window ;  which  little  precau- 
tions were  necessary  in  the  studies  on  the  ground  floor 
looking  out  into  the  close,  to  prevent  the  exit  of  small 
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hoja  after  locking-ap,  and  the  entrance  of  contraband 
articles.  But  it  waa  uncommonly  comfortable  to  look  at, 
Tom  thought. 

"  And  shall  I  have  a  Btudy  like  this  too  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  Yea,  of  course,  you'll  be  chummed  with  some  fellow 
on  Monday,  and  you  can  sit  here  till  then." 

"  What  nice  places  1 " 

"  They're  well  enough,"  answered  East,  patronizingly, 
"  only  uncommon  cold  at  night  sometimes.  Gower  (that's 
my  chum)  and  I  make  a  fire  with  paper  on  the  floor  after 
supper  generally,  only  that  makes  it  so  smoky." 

"  But  there's  a  big  fire  out  in  the  passage,"  said  Tom, 

"  Precious  little  good  we  get  out  of  that,  though,"  said 
East ;  "  Jones  the  pnepostor  has  the  study  at  the  fire  end, 
and  he  has  rigged  up  an  iron  rod  and  green  baize  curtain 
across  the  passi^,  which  he  draws  at  night,  and  sits  there 
with  his  door  open,  so  he  gets  all  the  fire,  and  hears  if  we 
come  out  of  our  studies  after  eight,  or  make  a  noise. 
However,  he's  taken  to  sitting  in  the  fifth-form  room 
lately,  so  we  do  get  a  bit  of  fire  now  sometimes ;  only 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  that  he  don't  catch  you  behind 
his  curtain  when  he  comes  down  —  that's  all." 

As  soon  aa  dinner  was  over,  and  Tom  had  been  ques- 
tioned by  such  of  his  neighbors  as  were  curious  as  to  his 
birth,  parentage,  education,  and  other  like  matters,  East, 
who  evidently  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  of  patron  and 
mentor,  proposed  having  a  look  at  the  close,  which  Tom, 
atbirst  for  knowledge,  gladly  assented  to,  and  they  went 
out  through  the  quadrangle  and  past  the  big  fives'  court, 
into  the  great  playground. 

"That's  the  chapel,  you  see,"  aaid  East,  "and  there 
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jnat  behind  it  is  the  place  for  fights.  You  see  it's  most 
out  of  the  way  of  the  masters,  who  all  live  on  the  other 
aide,  and  don't  come  by  here  after  first  lesson  or  callings- 
over.  That's  when  the  fights  come  off.  And  all  this 
part  where  we  are  is  the  little  side  ground,  right  up  to 
the  trees,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees  is  the  big 
side  ground,  where  the  great  matches  are  played.  And 
there's  the  island  in  the  furthest  corner ;  you'll  know 
that  well  enough  next  half,  when  there's  island  fagging. 
I  say,  it's  horrid  cold ;  let's  have  a  run  across,"  and  away 
went  East,  Tom  close  behind  him.  East  was  evidently 
putting  his  best  foot  foremost,  and  Tom,  who  was  mighty 
proud  of  his  running,  and  not  a  little  anxious  to  show  his 
friend  that  although  a  new  boy,  be  was  no  milksop,  laid 
himself  down  to  the  work  in  his  very  best  style.  Right 
across  the  close  they  went,  each  doing  all  he  knew,  and 
there  wasn't  a  yard  between  them  when  they  pulled  up 
at  the  island  moat. 

"  I  say,"  said  East,  as  soon  as  he  got  his  wind,  looking 
with  much-increased  respect  at  Tom,  "you  ain't  a  bad 
scud,  not  by  no  means.  Well,  I'm  as  warm  as  a  toast 
now." 

HABE  AND   HOUNDS 

The  only  incident  worth  recording  here,  however,  was 
his  first  run  at  Hare  and  Hounds.  On  the  last  Tuesday 
but  one  of  the  half-year,  he  was  passing  through  the  Hall 
after  dinner,  when  he  was  hailed  with  shouts  from  Tad- 
pole and  several  other  fags,  seated  at  one  of  the  Ion? 
tables,  the  chorus  of  which  was,  "  Come  and  help  us  te» 
up  scent." 

D,g,t,.?<i  I,,  Google 
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Tom  approached  the  table,  in  obedieuce  to  the  mjB- 
terioun  BummonB,  always  ready  to  help,  and  found  the 
party  engaged  in  teai'ing  up  old  newspapers,  copy  books, 
and  magazines  into  small  pieces,  with  wliich  they  were 
filling  four  large  canvas  bags. 

"It's  the  turn  of  our  house  to  find  scent  for  big- 
'  side  Hare  and  Houuds,"  exclaimed  Tadpole ;  "  tear  away  ; 
there's  no  time  to  lose  before  calling-over." 

"  1  think  it's  a  great  shame,"  said  another  small  boy, 
"to  have  such  a  hard  run  for  the  last  day." 

"  Wliich  run  is  it  ?  "  said  Tadpole. 

"  Oh,  the  Barby  run,  I  hear,"  answered  the  other ;  "  nine 
miles  at  least,  and  hard  ground.  No  chauoe  of  getting  in 
at  the  finish,  unless  you're  a  first-rate  scud." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  have  a  try,"  said  Tadpole.  "  It's 
the  last  run  of  the  half,  and  if  a  fellow  gets  in  at  the  end. 
big-side  stands  ale  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bowl  of 
punch;  and  the  Cock's  such  a  famous  place  for  ale." 

"  I  should  like  to  try  too,"  said  Tom. 

"Well,  then,  leave  your  waistcoat  behind,  and  listen 
at  the  door  after  calling-over,  and  you'll  hear  where  the 
meet  is." 

After  calling-over,  sure  enough,  there  were  two  boys 
at  the  door,  calling  out,  "  Big-side  Hare  and  Hounds  meet 
at  White  Hall" ;  and  Tom,  having  girded  himself  with  a 
leather  strap,  and  left  all  superfluous  clothing. behind,  set 
off  for  White  Hall,  an  old  gable-ended  house  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  town,  with  East,  whom  he  had  persuaded 
to  join,  notwithstanding  his  prophecy  that  they  could 
never  get  in,  as  it  was  the  hardest  run  of  the  year. 

At  the  meet  they  found  some  forty  or  fifty  boys,  and 
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Tom  felt  sure,  from  having  Beeu  many  of  them  run  at 
football,  that  he  and  East  were  more  likely  to  get  in  than 
they. 

After  a  few  minutes'  waiting,  two  well-known  runners, 
cliosen  for  the  hares,  buckled  on  the  four  bags  filled  witli 
scent,  compared  their  watches  with  those  of  young  Brooke 
and  Thome,  and  started  o£E  at  a  long  slinging  trot  across 
the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Barby. 

Tlien  the  hounds  clustered  round  Thome,  whu  explained 
shortly,  "  They're  to  have  six  minutes'  law.  We  run  into 
the  Cock,  and  every  one  who  comes  in  witliin  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  the  hares'll  be  counted  if  he  has  been  round 
Barby  church."  Then  came  a  minute's  pause  or  so,  and 
then  the  watches  are  pocketed,  and  the  pack  is  led  througli 
the  gateway  into  the  field  which  the  hares  had  first  crossed. 
Here  they  break  into  a  trot,  scattering  over  the  field  to 
find  the  first  traces  of  the  scent  which  the  hares  throw  out 
as  they  go  along.  The  old  hounds  make  straight  for  the 
likely  points,  and  in  a  minute  a  cry  of  "forward"  comes 
from  one  of  them,  and  the  whole  pack  quickening  their 
pace  make  for  the  spot,  while  the  boy  who  hit  the  scent 
first,  and  the  two  or  three  nearest  to  him,  are  over  the 
first  fence,  and  making  play  along  the  hedgerow  in  the 
long  grass  field  beyond.  The  rest  of  the  pack  rush  at 
the  gap  already  made,  and  scramble  through,  jostling  one 
another.  "  Forward  "  again,  before  they  are  half  through. 
The  pace  quickens  into  a  sharp  run,  tlie  tail  hounds  all 
straining  to  get  up  with  tlie  lucky  leaders.  They  are 
gallant  hares,  and  the  scent  lies  thick  right  across  another 
meadow  and  into  a  plowed  field,  where  the  pace  begins 
to  tell,  and  then  over  a  good  wattle  with  a  ditch  on  the 
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other  side,  and  down  a  lai^  pasture  studded  with  old 
thorns,  which  slopes  down  to  the  first  brook;  the  great 
Ijeicestershire  sheep  charge  away  across  the  field  as  the 
pack  comes  racing  down  the  slope.  The  brook  is  a  small 
one,  and  the  scent  lies  right  ahead  up  the  opposite  sloi)!;, 
unci  us  thick  as  ever ;  not  a  turn  or  a  check  to  favor  the 
t;iil  bounds,  who  strain  on,  now  trailing  in  a  long  line, 
many  a  youngster  beginning  to  dr^  his  legs  heavily,  and 
fuel  liis  heart  beat  like  a  hammer,  and  the  bad-plucked 
oues  thinking  that,  after  all,  it  isn't  worth  while  to  keep 
it  up. 

Tom,  East,  and  the  Tadpole  had  a  good  start,  and  are 
well  up  £or  such  young  hands,  and  after  rising  the  slope 
and  crossing  the  next  field,  find  themselves  up  with  the 
leading  hounds,  who  have  overrun  the  scent  and  are 
trying  back;  they  have  come  a  mile  and  a  half  in  about 
eleven  minutes,  a  pace  which  shows  tliat  it  is  the  last  day. 
About  twenty-five  of  tlie  original  starters  only  show  here, 
the  rest  having  already  given  in;  the  leaders  are  busy 
making  casts  into  Uie  fields  on  the  left  and  right,  and  the 
others  get  their  second  winds. 

Then  comes  the  cry  of  "  forward "  again,  from  young 
Brooke,  from  the  extreme  left,  and  the  pack  settles  down 
to  work  again  steadily  and  doggedly,  the  whole  keeping 
pretty  well  t<^ther.  The  scent,  though  still  good,  is  not 
so  thick ;  there  is  no  need  of  that,  for  in  this  part  of  the 
run  every  one  knows  the  line  which  must  be  taken,  and 
so  there  are  no  casts  to  be  made,  but  good  downright 
running  and  fencing  to  be  done.  All  who  are  now  up 
mean  coming  in,  and  they  come  to  the  foot  of  Barby  Hill 
withoat  losing  more  than  two-  or  three  more  of  the  pack. 
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Thia  laat  straight  two  miles  and  a  half  is  always  a  vantage 
ground  for  the  hounds,  and  the  hares  know  it  well.  They 
are  generally  viewed  on  the  side  of  Barby  Hill,  and  all 
eyes  are  on  the  lookout  for  them  to-day ;  but  not  a  sign 
of  them  appears,  so  now  will  be  the  hard  work  for  the 
hounds,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  cast  about  for 
the  BOent,  for  it  is  now  the  hares'  turn,  and  they  may 
baffle  the  pack  dreadfully  in  the  next  two  miles. 

Ill  fares  it  now  with  our  youngsters  that  they  are 
Schoolhouse  boys,  and  so  follow  young  Brooke ;  for  he 
takes  the  wide  casts  round  to  the  left,  conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  and  loving  the  hard  work.  For  if  you 
would  consider  for  a  moment,  you  small  boys,  you  would 
remember  that  the  Cock,  where  the  run  ends,  and  tlie 
good  ale  will  be  going,  lies  far  out  to  the  right  on  the 
Dunohurcb  road,  so  that  every  cast  you  take  to  the  left  is 
so  much  extra  work ;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  run,  whea 
the  evening  is  closing  in  already,  no  one  remarks  whetiiar 
you  run  a  little  cunning  or  not,  so  you  should  stick  to 
those  crafty  hounds  who  keep  edging  away  to  the  right, 
and  not  follow  a  prodigal  like  young  Brooke,  whose  le^ 
are  twice  as  long  as  yours,  and  of  cast  iron,  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  two  or  three  miles,  more  or  less.  However,  they 
struggle  after  him,  sobbing  and  plunging  along,  Tom  and 
East  pretty  close,  and  Tadpole,  whose  big  head  begins  to 
pull  him  down,  some  thirty  yards  behind. 

Now  comes  a  brook,  with  stiff,  clay  banks,  from  wbiph 
they  can  hardly  drag  their  legs,  and  they  hear  faint  cries 
for  help  from  the  wretched  Tadpole,  who  has  fairly  stuck 
fast.  But  they  have  too  little  run  left  in  themselves  to 
poll  up  for  their  own  brothers.     Three  fields  more,  and 
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another  check,  and  then  "  forward "  called  away  to  die 
extreme  right. 

The  two  boys'  souls  die  within  them ;  they  can  never 
do  it.  Young  Brooke  thinks  so  too,  and  says  kindly, 
"  You'll  cross  a  lane  aft«r  next  field ;  keep  down  it,  and 
you'll  hit  the  Dunchurch  road  below  the  Cock,"  and  then 
steams  away  for  the  run  in,  in  which  he's  sure  to  be  first, 
as  if  he  were  just  starting.  They  struggle  on  across  the 
next  field,  the  "  forwards "  getting  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  then  ceasing.  The  whole  hunt  is  out  of  earshot,  and 
all  hope  of  coming  in  is  over. 

"  Hang  it  all  I "  broke  out  East,  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
wiBd  enough,  pulling  off  his  hat  and  mopping  at  his  face, 
all  spattered  with  dirt  and  lined  with  sweat,  from  which 
went  up  a  thick  steam  into  the  still,  cold  air.  "  I  told 
you  how  it  would  be.  What  a  thick  I  was  to  come ! 
Here  we  are  dead  beat,  and  yet  I  know  we're  close  to  the 
run  in,  if  we  knew  the  country." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  mopping  away,  and  gulping  down 
his  disappointment,  "it  can't  be  helped.  We  did  our 
best  anyhow.  Hadn't  we  better  find  this  lane,  and  go 
down  it,  as  young  Brooke  told  us  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so  —  nothing  else  for  it,"  grunted  East. 
"I£  ever  I  go  out  last  day  again,"  growl — growl — growl. 

So  they  tried  back  slowly  and  sorrowfully,  and  found 
the  lane,  and  went  limping  down  it,  plashing  in  the  cold, 
puddly  ruts,  and  beginning  to  feel  how  the  run  had  taken 
it  out  of  them.  The  evening  closed  in  fast,  and  clouded 
over,  dark,  cold,  and  dreary. 

"I  say,  it  must  be  locking-up,  I  should  thinki"  r^'* 
marked  East,  breaking  the  silence,  "  it's  so  dark." 

H,gle 
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"  What  if  we're  late  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  No  tea,  and  sent  up  to  the  Doctor,"  answered  East. 

The  thought  didn't  add  to  their  cheerfulness.  Pres- 
ently a  faint  halloo  was  heard  from  an  adjoining  field. 
They  answered  it  and  stopped,  hoping  for  some  competent 
rustic  to  guide  them,  when  over  a  gate  some  twenty  yards 
ahead  crawled  the  wretched  Tadpole  in  a  state  of  collapse; 
he  had  lost  a  shoe  in  the  brook,  and  been  groping  after  it 
up  to  his  elbows  in  the  stiff,  wet  clay,  and  a  more  miser- 
able creature-  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  seldom  has  been  seen. 

The  sight  of  him,  notwithstanding,  cheered  them,  for 
ho  was  some  degrees  more  wretched  than  they.  They 
also  cheered  him,  as  he  was  now  no  longer  under  the 
dread  of  passing  his  night  alone  in  the  fields.  And  so,  in 
better  heart,  the  three  plashed  painfully  down  the  never- 
ending  lane.  At  last  it  widened,  just  as  utter  darkness 
set  in,  and  they  came  out  on  to  a  turnpike  road,  and  there 
paused,  bewildered ;  for  they  had  lost  all  bearings,  and 
knew  not  whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left. 

Luckily  for  them,  they  had  not  to  decide,  for  lumbering 
along  the  road,  with  one  lamp  lighted,  and  two  spavined 
horses  in  the  shafts,  came  a  heavy  coach,  which  after  a 
moment's  suspense  they  recognized  as  the  Oxford  coach, 
the  redoubtable  Pig  and  Whistle. 

It  lumbered  slowly  up  j  and  the  boys,  mustering  their 
last  run,  caught  it  as  it  passed,  and  began  scrambling  up 
behind,  in  which  exploit  East  missed  his  footing  and  fell 
flat  on  his  nose  along  the  road.  Then  the  others  hailed 
the  old  scarecrow  of  a  coachman,  who  pulled  up,  and 
i^^reed  to  take  them  in  for  a  shilling ;  so  there  they  sat  on 
the  hack  seat,  drubbing  with  their  heels,  and  t^eir  teeth 
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chattering  with  cold,  and  jogged  into  Rugby  some  forty 
minut«s  after  loeking-up. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  three  small,  limping,  shivering 
figures  steal  along  through  the  Doctor's  garden  and  into 
the  house  by  the  servants'  entrance  (all  the  other  gates 
have  been  closed  long  since),  where  the  first  thing  they 
light  upon  in  the  passage  is  old  Thomas,  ambling  along, 
candle  in  one  hand  and  keys  in  the  other. 

He  stops  and  examines  their  condition  with  a  grim 
smile.  "Ah,  East,  Hall,  and  Brown,  late  for  locking-up. 
Must  go  up  to  the  Doctor's  study  at  once." 

"Well,  but,  Thomas,  mayn't  we  go  and  wash  first? 
You  can  put  down  the  time,  you  know." 

"Doctor's  study  d'rec'ly  you  come  in — that's  the  or- 
ders," replied  old  Thomas,  motioning  towards  the  stairs 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  which  led  up  into  the  Doctor's 
house ;  and  the  boys  turned  ruefully  down  it,  not  cheered 
by  the  old  verger's  muttered  remark,  "What a  pickle  they 
boys  be  in  !"  Thomas  referred  to  their  faces  and  habili- 
ments, but  they  construed  it  as  indicating  the  Doctor's 
state  of  mind.  Upon  the  short  flight  of  stairs  they  paused 
to  hold  counsel. 

"  Who'll  go  in  first  ?  "  inquires  Tadpole. 

*'  You  ;  you're  the  senior,"  answered  East. 

"  Catch  me  I  Look  at  the  state  I'm  in,"  rejoined  Hall, 
showing  the  arms  of  his  jacket.  "  I  must  get  behind  you 
two." 

"  Well,  but  look  at  me,"  said  East,  indicating  the  mass  of 
clay  behind  which  he  was  standing.  "  I'm  worse  than  you, 
two  to  one  ;  you  might  grow  cabbages  on  my  trousers." 

"That's  all  down  below,  and  you  can  keep  your  legs 
behind  the  sofa,"  said  HalL  ^-.         , 
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"Here,  Brown,  you're  the  show  figure  ;  you  must  lead," 

"  But  my  face  is  all  muddy,"  argued  Tom. 

"  Oh,  we're  all  in  one  boat,  for  that  matter  ;  but  come  on, 
we're  only  making  it  worse,  dawdling  here." 

"  Well,  just  give  us  a  brush  then,"  said  Tom  ;  and  they 
began  trying  to  rub  ofE  the  superfluous  dii-t  from  each 
other's  jackets.  But  it  was  not  dry  enough,  and  the  rub- 
bing made  it  worse;  so  in  despair  they  pushed  through 
the  swing  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  Doctor's  hall. 

"That's  the  library  door,"  said  East  in  a  whisper,  push- 
ing Tom  forwards.  The  sound  of  merry  voices  and  laugh- 
ing came  from  within,  and  his  first  hesitating  knock  was 
unanswered ;  but  at  the  second  the  Doctor's  voice  said, 
"Come  in,"  and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the 
others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the  room. 

The  Doctor  looked  up  from  his  task  j  he  was  working 
away  with  a  great  chisel  at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing 
boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashioning  on 
the  model  of  one  of  Nicias'  galleys.  Bound  him  stood 
three  or  four  children ;  the  candles  burned  brightly  on  a 
large  table,  at  the  farther  end  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest 
of  the  room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  com- 
fortable, that  the  boys  took  heart  in  a  moment,  and  Tom 
advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofa.  The 
Doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting 
curious  and  amused  glances  at  the  three  young  scare- 
crows. 

"Well,  my  little  fellows,"  began  the  Doctor,  drawing 
himself  up  with'  his  back  to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one 
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hand  aud  his  coat  tails  in  the  other,  and  his  eyes  twinkling 
as  he  looked  them  over,  "  what  makes  you  so  late  ?  " 

"Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  big-side  Hare  and  Hounds 
and  lost  our  way." 

"  Hah  I     You  couldn't  keep  up,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  that 
the  Doctor  should  think  lightly  of  his  running  powers, 
"we  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

"  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  hoy ! "  interrupted 
the  Doctor,  as  the  pitiful  condition  of  East's  garments 
was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

"  That's  the  fall  I  got,  sir,  in  the  road,"  said  East,  look- 
ing down  at  himself  ;  "  the  Old  Pig  came  by — " 

"  The  what  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  The  Oxford  coach,  sir,"  explained  Hall. 

"Hah  !  yes,  the  Regulator,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  —  and  I  tumbled  on  my  face  trying  to  get  up  behind,*' 
went  on  East. 

"  You're  not  hurt,  I  hope  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"Oh  no,  sir." 

"Well  now,  run  upstairs,  all  three  of  you,  and  get 
clean  things  on,  and  then  tell  the  housekeeper  to  give  you 
some  tea.  You're  too  young  to  try  such  long  runs.  Let 
Warner  know  I've  seen  you.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  sir."  And  away  scuttled  the  three  boys 
in  high  glee. 

"  What  a  brick,  not  to  give  us  even  twenty  lines  to 
learn  I "  said  the  Tadpole,  as  they  reached  their  bedroom  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  were  sitting  by  the 
fire  in  the  housekeeper's  room  at  a  sumptuous  tea,  with 
cold  meat,  "  twice  as  good  a  grub  aa  we  should  have  got 
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in  the  hall,"  as  the  Tadpole  remarked  with  a  grin,  his 
mouth  full  of  buttered  toast.  All  their  grievances  were 
forgotten,  and  they  were  resolving  to  go  out  the  first  big- 
side  next  half,  and  thinking  Hare  and  Hounds  the  most 
delightful  of  games. 

THE   KBDPEB 

The  river  Avon  at  Rugby  is  a  slow  and  not  very  clear 
stream,  in  which  chub,  dace,  roach,  and  other  coarse  fish 
are  (or  were)  plentiful  enough,  together  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  small  jack,  but  no  fish  worth  sixpence  either 
for  sport  or  food.  It  is,  however,  acapital  river  for  bathing, 
as  it  has  many  nice  small  pools  and  several  good  reaches  for 
swimming,  all  within  about  a  mile  of  one  another,  and  at  an 
easy  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  school.  This  mile  of 
water  is  rented,  or  used  to  be  rented,  for  bathing  purposes, 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  School,  for  the  boys.  The  footpath 
to  Brownsover  crosses  the  river  by  "  the  Planks,"  a  curious 
old  single-plank  bridge,  running  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
into  the  flat  meadows  on  each  side  of  the  river,  — for  in 
the  winter  there  are  frequent  floods.  Above  the  Planks 
were  the  bathing  places  for  the  smaller  boys ;  Sleath's,  the 
first  bathing  place  where  all  new  boys  had  to  begin,  until 
they  had  proved  to  the  bathing  men  (three  steady 
individuals  who  were  paid  to  attend  daily  through  the 
summer  to  prevent  accidents)  that  they  could  swim  pretty 
decently,  when  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  to  Anstey's, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below.  Here  there  was 
a  hole  about  six  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  across,  over 
which  the  puffing  urchins  struggled  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  thought  no  small  beer  of  themselves  for  having  been 
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out  of  their  depths.  Below  the  Planks  came  larger  and 
deeper  holes,  the  first  of  which  was  Wratislaw's,  and  the 
last  Swift's,  a  famous  hole  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  in  parts, 
and  thirty  yards  across,  from  which  there  was  a  fine  swim- 
ming reach  right  down  to  the  Mill.  Swift's  was  reserved 
for  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms,  and  bad  a  spring  board  and 
two  seta  of  steps;  the  others  had  one  set  of  steps  each,  and 
were  used  indifferently  by  all  the  lower  boys,  though  each 
house  addicted  itself  more  to  one  hole  than  another.  The 
Schoolhouse  at  this  time  affected  Wratislaw's  hole,  and 
Tom  and  East,  who  had  learned  to  swim  like  fishes,  were 
to  be  found  there  as  regular  as  the  clock  through  the  sum- 
mer, always  twice,  and  often  three  times  a  day. 

Now  the  boys  either  had,  or  fancied  they  bad,  a  right 
also  to  fish  at  their  pleasure  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  river,  and  would  not  understand  that  the  right  (if 
any)  only  extended  to  the  Rugbyside.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  the  gentleman  who  owned  the  opposite  bank,  after 
allowing  it  for  some  time  without  interference,  had  ordered 
his  keepers  not  to  let  the  boys  fish  on  his  side;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  had  been  that  there  had  been  first  wran- 
glings  and  then  fights  between  the  keepers  and  boys  ;  and 
so  keen  had  the  quarrel  become  that  the  landlord  and  his 
keepers,  after  a  ducking  had  been  inflicted  on  one  of  the 
latter,  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued  thereon,  had  been  up  to 
the  great  School  at  calling-over  to  identify  the  delinquents, 
and  it  was  all  the  Doctor  himself  and  five  or  six  masters 
could  do  to  keep  the.  peace.  Not  even  his  authority  could 
prevent  the  hissing;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  that 
the  four  prsepostors  of  the  week  walked  up  to  tiie  School 
with  their  canes,  shouting  S-s-s-s-i-lenc-c-c-c-e  at  the  top 
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of  their  voices.  However,  the  chief  offenders  for  the  time 
were  flogged  and  kept  in  bounds,  but  the  victorioas  party 
had  brought  a  nice  hornets'  nest  about  their  eais-  The 
landlord  was  hissed  at  the  School  gates  as  he  rode  past,  and 
when  he  charged  his  horse  at  the  mob  of  boys,  and  tried 
to  tbrash  them  with  his  whip,  was  driven  back  by  cricket 
bats  and  wickets,  and  pursued  with  pebbles  and  fives'  ballsr 
while  the  wretched  keepers'  lives  were  a  burden  to  tbem 
from  having  to  watch  the  waters  so  closely. 

The  Schoolhouse  boys  of  Tom's  standing  one  and  all,  ae 
a  protest  against  this  tyranny  and  cutting  short  of  their 
lawful  amusements,  took  to  fishing  in  all  ways,  and 
especially  by  means  of  night  lines.  The  little  tackle 
maker  at  the  bottom  of  the  town  wonld  soon  have  made 
his  fortune  had  the  rage  lasted,  and  several  of  the  barbers 
began  to  lay  in  fishing  tackle.  The  boya  had  this  great 
advantage  over  their  enemies,  that  they  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  nature's  garb  by  the  riverside,  and  so, 
^len  tired  of  swimming,  would  get  out  on  the  other  side 
and  fish,  or  set  night  lines  till  the  keeper  hove  in  sight, 
and  then  plunge  in  and  swim  back  and  mix  with  the  other 
bathers,  and  the  keepers  were  too  wise  to  follow  across  the 
stream. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  one  day  Tom  and  three 
or  four  others  were  bathing  at  Wratislaw's,  and  had,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  been  taking  up  and  resetting  night  lines. 
They  bad  all  left  the  water  and  were  sitting  or  standing 
about  at  their  toilets,  in  all  costumes,  from  a  shirt  upwards, 
wheu  they  were  aware  of  a  man  in  a  velveteen  shooting 
coat  approaching  from  the  other  side.  He  was  a  new 
keeper,  so  they  didn't  recognize  at  notice  him,  till  he 
pulled  up  right  opposite,  and  began —  Cnnolr 
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"  I  see'd  some  of  you  young  geutlemen  over  thia  aide 
fishing  just  now." 

"  Hullo,  who  are  you  ?  What  business  is  that  of  yours, 
old  Velveteens  ?  " 

"I'm  the  new  underkeeper,  and  master's  told  me  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  all  o'  you  young  chaps.  And  I 
tells  'ee  I  means  business,  and  you'd  better  keep  on  your 
own  side,  or  we  shall  fall  out." 

"Well,  that's  right,  Velveteens  —  speak  out  and  let's 
know  your  mind  at  once." 

"  Look  here,  old  boy,"  said  East,  holding  up  a  miserable 
coarse  fish  or  two  and  a  small  jack,  "  would  you  like  to 
smell  'em,  and  see  which  bank  they  lived  under  ?  " 

"  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  keeper,"  shouted  Tom, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  shirt,  paddling  with  his  feet  in 
the  river ;  "  you'd  better  go  down  there  to  Swift's, 
where  the  big  boys  are.  They're  beggars  at  setting 
lines,  and'll  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle  or  two  for  catching 
the  five-pounders."  Tom  was  nearest  to  the  keeper,  and 
that  officer,  who  was  getting  angry  at  the  chaff,  fixed  bis 
eyes  on  our  hero,  as  if  to  take  a  note  of  him  for  future 
use.  Tom  returned  his  gaze  with  a  steady  stare,  and 
then  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  struck  into  the  middle  of 
a  favorite  Sehoolhouse  song,  — 

As  I  and  m;  companions 

Were  setting  of  a  anare, 
The  gamekeeper  was  watching  lu, 

For  him  we  did  not  care : 
For  we  can  wrestle  and  fight,  my  bojs, 
And  jump  out  anywhere. 
For  it'B  my  delight  of  a  likely  night. 
In  the  season  of  the  year. 
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The  chorus  was  taken  up  by  the  other  boys  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  the  keeper  turned  away  with  a  grunt, 
but  evidently  bent  on  mischief.  The  boys  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter. 

But  now  Game  on  the  May-fly  season.  The  soft,  hazy 
summer  weather  lay  sleepily  along  the  rich  meadows  by 
Avon  side,  and  the  green  and  gray  flies  flickered  with 
their  graceful,  lazy,  up-and-down  flight  over  the  reeds 
BJid  the  water  and  the  meadows,  in  myriads  upon  myr- 
iads.  The  May  flies  must  surely  be  the  lotus-eaters  of 
the  EphemercB  —  the  happiest,  laziest,  carelessest  fly  that 
dances  and  dreams  out  his  few  hours  of  sunshiny  life  by 
English  rivers. 

Every  little,  pitiful,  coarse  fish  in  the  Avon  was  on  the 
alert  for  the  flies,  and  gorging  his  wretched  carcass  with 
hundreds  daily,  the  gluttonous  rogues  I  and  every  lover  of 
the  gentle  craft  was  out  to  avenge  the  poor  May  flies. 

So  one  fine  Thursday  afternoon,  Tom,  having  bor- 
rowed East's  new  rod,  started  by  himself  to  the  river. 
He  fished  for  some  time  with  small  success  —  not  a  fish 
would  rise  at  him ;  but  as  he  prowled  along  the  bank,  he 
was  presently  aware  of  mighty  ones  feeding  in  a  pool 
on  the  opposite  side,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  willow 
tree.  The  stream  was  deep  here,  but  some  fifty  yards 
below  was  a  shallow,  for  which  he  made  off  hot-foot ;  and 
forgetting  landlords,  keepers,  solemn  prohibitions  of  the 
Doctor,  and  everything  else,  pulled  up  his  trousers, 
plunged  across,  and  in  three  minutes  was  creeping  along 
on  all  fours  towards  the  clump  of  willows. 

It  isn't  often  tliat  great  chub,  or  any  other  coarse  fish, 
are  in  earnest  about  anything,  but  just  then  they  weie 
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tliaroughly  b«nt  on  feeding ;  and  in  half  &d  hour  Master 
Tom  had  deposited  thrm  thumping  fellowH  at  the  foot 
of  the  giant  willow.  As  he  was  baiting  for  a  fourth 
pounder,  and  just  going  to  throw  in  again,  he  became 
aware  of  a  man  coming  up  the  bank  not  one  hundred 
yards  off.  Another  look  told  him  that  it  was  the  under- 
keeper.  Could  he  reach  the  shallow  before  bim  ?  No ; 
not  carrying  his  rod.  Nothing  for  it  but  the  tree ;  so 
Tom  laid  his  bones  to  it,  shinning  up  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  dragging  up  his  rod  after  him.  He  had  just  time  to 
reach  and  crouch  along  upon  a  huge  branch  some  ten  feet 
up,  which  stretched  out  over  the  river,  when  the  keeper 
arrived  at  the  clump.  Tom's  heart  beat  fast  as  he  came 
nn^r  the  tree.  Two  steps  more  and  he  would  have 
passed,  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  gleam  on  the 
scales  of  the  dead  fish  caught  his  eye,  and  he  made  a 
dead  point  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  picked  up  the  fish 
one  by  one.  His  eye  and  touch  told  him  that  they  had 
been  alive  and  feeding  within  the  hour.  Tom  crouched 
lower  along  the  branch,  and  heard  the  keeper  beating  the 
clamp.  "If  I  could  only  get  the  rod  hidden,"  thought 
he,  and  began  gently  shifting  it  to  get  it  alongside  him. 
"  Willow  trees  don't  throw  out  straight  hickory  shoots 
twelve  feet  along,  with  no  leaves,  worse  luck."  Alas ! 
the  keeper  catches  the  rustle,  and  then  a  sight  of  the 
rod,  and  then  of  Tom's  hand  and  arm. 

"  Oh,  be  up  ther',  be  'ee  ?  "  says  he,  running  under  the 
tree.     "Now,  you  come  down  this  minute." 

"  Treed  at  last,"  thinks  Tom,  making  no  answer,  and 
keeping  as  close  as  possible,  but  working  away  at  the  rod, 
which  he  takes  to  pieces.     "I'm  in  for  it,  unless  I  can 
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starve  him  out."  And  then  he  begins  to  meditate  getting 
along  the  branch  for  a  plm^e  and  a  seramble  to  the  other 
side ;  but  the  small  branches  are  so  thick  and  the  opposite 
bank  so  difficult  that  the  keeper  will  have  lots  of  time  to 
get  round  by  the  ford  before  he  can  get  out,  so  he  gives 
that  up.  And  now  he  bears  the  keeper  beginning  to 
scramble  up  the  trunk.  That  will  never  do  ;  so  he  scriuu- 
bles  himself  back  to  where  his  branch  joins  the  trui^ 
and  stands  with  lifted  rod. 

"  Hullo,  Velveteens,  mind  your  fingers  if  you  oome 
any  higher." 

The  keeper  stops  and  looks  up,  and  Uien,  with  a  grin, 
says,  "Ohl  be  you,  be  it,  young  meastw?  Well,  here's 
luck.  Now  I  tells  'ee  to  come  down  at  once,  and  't'll 
bo  best  for  'ee." 

"Thank  'ee.  Velveteens,  I'm  very  comfortable,"  said 
Tom,  shortening  the  rod  in  his  hand,  and  preparing  for 
battle. 

"  Werry  well,  please  yourself,"  says  the  keeper,  de- 
scending, however,  to  the  ground  again,  and  taking  hu 
seat  on  the  bank.  "I  bean't  in  no  hurry,  so  yon  med 
take  yoiir  time.  I'll  larn  'ee  to  gee  honest  folk  names 
afore  I've  done  with  'ee." 

"My  luck,  as  usual,"  thinks  Tom.  "What  s  fool  I 
was  to  give  him  a  black.  If  I'd  called  him  'keeper,* 
now,  I  might  get  off.     The  return  match  is  all  his  way." 

The  keeper  quietly  proceeded  to  take  out  his  pipe,  fill, 
and  light  it,  keeping  an  eye  on  Tom,  who  now  sat  discon- 
solately across  the  branch,  looking  at  the  keeper— a  piti- 
ful sight  for  men  and  fishes.  The  more  he  thought  of  it, 
the  less  he  liked  it.     "  It  must  be  getting  near  seoond  call- 
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ii^-oyer,"  thinks  he.  Keeper  smofaes  on  stolidly.  "If 
he  takes  me  up,  I  shall  be  flogged  safe  enough.  I  can't 
sit  here  all  night.    Wonder  if  he'll  rise  at  silver." 

"  I  say,  keeper,"  said  he,  meekly,  "  let  me  go  for  two 
bob?" 

"  Not  for  twenty,  neither,"  grunts  his  persecutor. 

And  so  they  sat  on  till  long  past  second  calling-over, 
and  the  aun  came  slanting  in  through  the  willow  branches, 
and  telling  of  locking-up  near  at  hand. 

"  I'm  coming  down,  keeper,"  said  Tom  at  last,  with  a 
sigh,  fairly  tired  out.    "  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Walk  'ee  up  to  School,  and  give  'ee  over  to  the  Doctor ; 
them's  my  orders,"  says  Velveteens,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  fourth  pipe,  and  standing  up  and  shaking  him- 
self. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Tom  ;  "  but  hauds  off,  you  know. 
I'll  go  with  you  quietly,  so  no  collaring  or  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Keeper  looked  at  him  a  minute  —  "  Weery  good,"  said 
he  at  last ;  and  so  Tom  descended,  and  wended  his  way 
drearily  by  the  side  of  the  keeper  up  to  the  Sohoolhouse, 
where  they  arrived  just  at  locking-up.  As  they  passed 
the  School  gates,  the  Tadpole  and  several  others  who  were 
standing  there  caught  the  state  of  things,  and  rushed  out, 
crying  "  Rescue  !  "  but  Tom  shook  his  head,  so  they  only 
followed  to  the  Doctor's  gate,  and  went  back  sorely 
puzzled. 

How  changed  and  stem  the  Doctor  seemed  from  the 
last  time  that  Tom  was  up  there,  as  the  keeper  told  the 
story,  not  omitting  to  state  how  Tom  had  called  him 
blackguard  names.     "Indeed,  sir,"  broke  in  the  culprit, 
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"it  was  only  Velveteens."  The  Doctor  only  asked  OM 
question. 

"  You  know  the  rule  about  the  banks,  Brown  ?  " 

"  Yee,  sir." 

"  Then  wait  for  me  to-morrow,  after  first  lesson." 

"  I  thought  BO,"  muttered  Tom. 

"  And  about  the  rod,  air  ?  "  went  on  the  keeper ;  "  Mas- 
ter's told  we  as  we  might  have  all  the  rods  —  " 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,"  broke  in  Tom,  "  the  rod  isn't  mine." 
The  Doctor  looked  puzzled,  but  the  keeper,  who  was  a 
good-hearted  fellow,  and  melted  at  Tom's  evident  distress, 
gave  up  his  claim.  Tom  was  flogged  next  morning,  and  in 
a  few  days  met  Velveteens,  and  presented  him  with  half  a 
crown  for  giving  up  the  rod  claim,  and  they  became  sworn 
friends ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  Tom  had  many  more  fish 
from  under  the  willow  that  May-fiy  season,  and  was  never 
caught  again  by  Velveteens. 

THE  NEW   BOY 

The  matron  watched  Tom  for  a  moment,  and  saw  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  so,  like  a  wise  negotiator, 
threw  in  an  appeal  to  his  warm  heart.  "  Poor  little  fel- 
low," said  she  in  almost  a  whisper,  "  his  father's  dead,  and 
he's  got  no  brothers.  And  his  mamma,  such  a  kind  sweet 
lady,  almost  broke  her  heart  at  leaving  him  this  morning  ; 
and  she  said  one  of  his  sisters  was  like  to  die  of  decline, 
and  so  —  " 

"  Well,  well,"  burst  in  Tom,  with  something  like  a  sigh 
at  the  effort,  "  I  suppose  I  must  give  up  East.  Come 
along,  young  un.  What's  your  name?  We'll  go  and 
have  Bome  supper,  and  then  I'll  show  you  our  study." 
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^  His  Bwne's  Geoi^e  Arthur,"  said  the  matron,  waking 
up  to  him  with  Tom,  who  grasped  his  little  delicate  hand 
as  the  proper  ptelinunary  to  making  a  chum  of  him,  and 
felt  as  if  he  could  have  blown  him  away.  "  I've  bad  bis 
books  and  things  put  into  the  study,  which  his  mamma 
has  had  new  papered,  and  the  sofa  covered,  and  new 
gcecn'baiEe  curtains  over  the  door  "  (the  diplomatic  ma- 
tron threw  this  in,  to  show  that  the  new  boy  was  con- 
trilmting  largely  to  the  partnership  comforts).  "And 
Ura.  Arnold  told  me  to  say,"  she  added,  "  that  she  should 
Uke  yoa  both  to  ootae  up  to  tea  with  her.  You  know  the 
way,  Master  Brown,  and  the  things  are  just  gone  up,  I 
know." 

Here  was  an  announcement  for  Master  Tom  I  He  was 
to  go  up  to  bea  the  first  night,  just  as  if  he  were  a 
mjcth  or  fifth  fonn  boy,  and  of  importance  in  the  school 
world,  instead  of  the  most  reckless  young  scapegrace 
amongst  the  fags.  He  felt  himself  lifted  on  to  a  higher 
social  and  moral  platform  at  once.  Nevertheless,  he 
couldn't  give  up  without  a  si^  the  idea  of  the  jolly  sup- 
per in.  the  housekeeper's  room  with  East  and  the  rest, 
and  a  rush  round  to  all  the  studies  of  his  friends  after- 
wards, to  pour  out  the  deeds  and  wonders  of  the  holidays, 
to  plot  fifty  plans  for  the  coming  half-year,  and  to  gather 
news  of  who  bad  left,  and  what  new  boys  had  come,  who 
had  got  who's  study,  and  where  the  new  prjepostors  slept. 
However,  Tom  consoled  himself  with  thinking  that  he 
couldn't  have  done  all  this  with  the  new  boy  at  his  heels, 
and  so  marched  off  along  the  passages  to  the  Doctor's 
private  house  with  his  young  charge  in  tow,  in  monstrous 
good  ham<w  with  himself  and  all  the  world. 
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It  Is  needless,  and  would  be  impertinent,  to  tell  how 
the  two  young  boys  were  received  in  that  drawing  room. 
The  lady  who  presided  there  is  still  living,  and  has  car- 
ried with  her  to  her  peaceful  home  in  the  North  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  all  those  who  ever  felt  and  shared  that 
gentle  and  high-bred  hospitality.  Ay,  many  is  the  brave 
heart  now  doing  its  work  and  bearing  its  load  in  country 
curacies,  London  chambers,  under  the  Indian  sun,  and  in 
Australian  towns  and  clearings,  which  looks  back  with 
food  and  grateful  memory  to  that  Schoolhouse  drawing 
room,  and  dates  much  of  its  highest  and  best  training  to 
the  lessons  learned  there. 

Besides  Mrs.  Arnold  and  one  or  two  of  the  elder  chil- 
dren, there  were  one  of  the  younger  masters,  young 
Brooke  —  who  was  now  in  the  sixth,  and  had  succeeded  to 
his  brother's  position  and  influence  —  and  another  sixth- 
form  boy  there,  talking  together  before  the  fire.  The 
master  and  young  Brooke,  now  a  great  strapping  fellow 
six  feet  high,  eighteen  years  old,  and  powerful  as  a  coal 
heaver,  nodded  kindly  to  Tom,  to  his  intense  glory,  and 
then  went  on  talking ;  the  other  did  not  notice  them. 
The  hostess,  after  a  few  kind  words,  which  led  the  boys 
at  ODce  and  insensibly  to  feel  at  their  ease,  and  to  begin 
talking  to  one  another,  left  them  with  her  own  children 
while  she  finished  a  letter.  The  young  ones  got  on  fast 
and  well,  Tom  holding  forth  about  a  prodigious  pony  he 
had  been  riding  out  hunting,  and  hearing  stories  of  the 
winter  glories  of  the  lakes,  when  tea  came  in,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  Doctor  himself. 

How  frank,  and  kind,  and  manly  was  his  greeting  to 
the  party  by  the  fire  I     It  did  Tom's  heart  good  to  see 
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him  and  young  Brooke  ehake  handg,  and  look  one  anotlier 
in  the  face;  and  he  didn't  fail  to  remark  that  Brooke  was 
nearly  as  tall  and  quite  aa  broad  as  the  Doctor.  And  his 
cup  was  full,  when  in  another  moment  his  master  turned 
to  him  with  another  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and,  seem- 
ingly oblivious  of  all  the  late  scrapes  which  he  had  been 
getting  into,  said,  "  Ah,  Brown,  you  here  I  I  hope  you 
left  your  father  and  all  well  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  quite  well." 

"And  this  is  the  little  fellow  who  is  to  share  your 
study.  '  Well,  he  doesn't  look  as  we  should  like  to  see 
him.  He  wants  some  Rugby  air,  and  cricket.  And  you 
must  take  him  some  good  long  walks,  to  Bilton  Grange 
and  Caldecott's  Spinny,  and  show  him  what  a  pretty  little 
country  we  have  about  here." 

Tom  wondered  if  the  Doctor  knew  that  his  visits  to 
Bilton  Grange  were  for  the  purpose  of  taking  rooks'  nests 
(a  proceeding  strongly  discountenanced  by  the  owner 
'  thereof),  and  those  to  Caldecott's  Spinny  were  prompted 
chiefly  by  the  conveniences  for  setting  night  lines.  What 
didn't  the  Doctor  know  I  And  what  a  noble  use  he  always 
made  of  it  I  He  almost  resolved  to  abjure  rook  pies  and 
night  lines  forever.  The  tea  went  merrily  off,  the  Doctor 
now  talking  of  holiday  doings,  and  then  of  the  prospects 
of  the  half-year,  what  chance  there  was  for  the  Balliol 
scholarship,  whether  the  eleven  would  be  a  good  one. 
Everybody  was  at  his  ease,  and  everybody  felt  that  he, 
young  as  he  might  be,  was  of  some  use  in  the  little  school 
world,  and  had  a  work  to  do  there. 

Soon  after  tea  the  Doctor  went  o£f  to  his  study,  and  the 
young  boys  a  few  minutes  afterwards  took  their  leave, 
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and  went  out  of  the  private  door  which  led  from  the 
Doctor's  house  into  the  middle  passage. 

At  the  fire,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  passage,  was  a 
crowd  of  boys  in  loud  talk  and  laughter.  There  was  a 
sudden  pause  when  the  door  opened,  and  then  a  great 
ahout  of  greeting,  as  Tom  was  recognized  marching  down 
the  passage. 

"  Hullo,  Brown,  where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  been  to  tea  with  the  Doctor,"  says  Tom,  with 
great  dignity. 

"  My  eye  I "  cried  East.  "  Oh  1  so  that's  why  Mary 
called  you  back,  and  you  didn't  come  to  supper.  You 
lost  something  —  that  beef  and  pickles  was  no  end  good." 

"  I  say,  young  fellow,"  cried  Hall,  detecting  Arthur, 
and  catching  him  by  the  collar,  "  what's  your  name  ? 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

Tom  saw  Arthur  shrink  back  and  look  scared  as  all 
the  group  turned  to  him,  but  thought  it  best  to  let  him 
answer,  just  standing  by  his  side  to  support  him  in  case 
of  need. 

"  Arthur,  sir.     I  come  from  Devonshire." 

"  Don't  call  me  ^  air,'  you  young  muff.  How  old  are 
you?" 

"  Thirteen." 

"  Can  you  sing  ?  " 

The  poor  boy  was  trembling  and  hesitating.  Tom 
struck  in  —  "You  be  hanged.  Tadpole.  He'll  have  to 
sing  whether  he  can  or  not,  Saturday  twelve  weeks,  and 
that's  long  enough  off  yet." 

"  Do  you  know  him  at  home.  Brown  ?  " 

"Ko ;  but  he's  my  chum  in  Gray's  old  study,  and  it's 
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near  prsyer  time,  and  I  haven't  had  a  look  at  it  yet. 
Come  along,  Arthur." 

Away  went  the  two,  Tom  longing  to  get  his  charge 
safe  under  cover,  where  he  might  advise  him  on  his  de- 
portment. 

"  What  a  queer  chum  for  Tom  Brown,"  was  the  com- 
ment at  the  fire ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  so  thought 
Tom  himself,  as  he  lighted  his  candle,  and  surveyed  the 
new  green-baize  curtains  and  the  carpet  aad  sofa  with 
much  satisfaction. 

"  I  say,  Arthur,  what  a  brick  your  mother  is  to  make  ug 
so  cosy.  But  look  here,  now,  you  must  answer  straight 
up  when  the  fellows  speak  to  you,  and  don't  be  afraid. 
If  you're  afraid,  you'U  get  bullied.  And  don't  you  say 
you  can  sing ;  and  don't  you  ever  talk  about  home,  or 
your  mother  and  sisters." 

Poor  little  Arthur  looked  ready  to  cry. 

"But  pleaae,"  aaid  he,  "mayn't  I  talk  about — about 
home  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  like  it.  But  don't  talk  to  boys  you  don't 
know,  or  they'll  call  you  homesick,  or  mamma's  darling, 
or  some  such  stafF.  What  a  jolly  desk  I  Is  that  yours? 
And  what  stunning  binding  I  Why,  your  schoolbooks 
look  like  novels  1  " 

And  Tom  was  soon  deep  in  Arthur's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, all  new  and  good  enough  for  a  fifth-form  boy,  and 
hardly  thought  of  his  friends  outside,  till  the  prayer  bell 
rung. 

I  have  already  described  the  Schoolhouse  prayers  ;  they 
were  the  same  on  the  first  night  as  on  the  other  nights, 
save  for  t^  gaps  caused  by  the  absence  of  those  boys  who 
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came  late,  and  the  line  of  new  boya  who  stood  all  together 
at  the  farther  table  —  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  like  young 
bears  with  all  their  troubles  to  come,  as  Tom's  father  had 
said  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  same  position.  He 
thought  of  it  as  he  looked  at  the  line,  and  poor  little 
slight  Arthur  standing  with  them,  and  as  he  was  leading 
him  upstairs  to  Number  4,  directly  after  prayers,  and 
showing  him  his  bed.  It  was  a  huge,  high,  airy  room, 
with  two  large  windows  looking  on  to  the  School  close. 
There  were  twelve  beds  in  the  room.  The  one  in  the 
farthest  corner  by  the  fireplace  occupied  by  the  sixth-form 
boy,  who  was  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  room, 
and  the  rest  by  boys  in  the  lower  fifth  and  other  junior 
forms,  all  fags  (for  the  fifth-form  boys,  as  has  been  said, 
slept  in  rooms  by  themselves).  Being  fags,  the  eldest  of 
them  was  not  more  than  about  sixteen  years  old,  ami  were 
all  bound  to  be  up  and  in  bed  by  ten ;  the  sixth-form  boys 
came  to  bed  from  ten  to  a  quarter  past  (at  which  time  the 
old  verger  came  round  to  put  the  candles  out),  except 
when  they  sat  up  to  read. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  of  their  entry,  all  the 
other  boys  who  slept  in  Number  4  had  come  up.  The  little 
fellows  went  quietly  to  their  own  beds,  and  began  un- 
dressing and  talking  to  each  other  in  whispers ;  while  the 
elder,  amongst  whom  was  Tom,  sat  chatting  about  on 
one  another's  beds,  with  their  jackets  and  waistooats  off. 
Poor  little  Arthur  was  overwhelmed  with  the  novelty  of 
his  position.  The  idea  of  sleeping  in  the  room  with 
strange  boys  had  clearly  never  crossed  his  mind  before, 
and  was  as  painful  as  it  was  strange  to  him.  He  could 
hardly  bear  to  take  his  jacket  off ;  however,  presently, 
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with  an  effort,  off  it  came,  and  then  he  psused  and  looked 
at  Tom,  who  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed  talking 
and  laughing. 

"Please,  Brown,"  he  whispered,  "may  I  wash  my  face 
and  hands?" 

"  Of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  Tom,  staring  ;  "  that's 
your  wash-hand  stand  under  the  window,  second  from 
your  bed.  You'll  have  to  go  down  for  more  water  in  the 
morning  if  yon  use  it  all."  And  on  he  went  with  his 
talk,  while  Arthur  stole  timidly  from  between  the  beds 
out  to  his  wash-hand  stand,  and  began  his  ablutions, 
thereby  drawing  for  a  moment  on  himself  the  attention 
of  the  room. 

On  went  the  talk  and  laughter.  Arthur  finished  his 
washing  and  undressing,  and  put  on  his  nightgown.  He 
then  looked  round  more  nervously  than  ever.  Two  or 
three  of  the  little  boys  were  already  in  bed,  sitting  up 
with  their  chins  on  their  knees.  The  light  burned  clear, 
the  noise  went  on.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  poor 
little  lonely  boy ;  however,  this  time  he  didn't  ask  Tom 
what  he  might  or  might  not  do,  but  dropped  on  his  knees 
hy  his  bedside,  as  he  had  done  every  day  from  his  child- 
hood, to  open  his  heart  to  Him  who  heareth  the  cry  and 
beareth  the  sorrows  of  the  tender  child  and  the  strong 
man  in  agony. 

Tom  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed  unlacing  his 
boots,  so  that  his  back  was  towards  Arthur,  and  he  didn't 
see  what  had  happened,  and  looked  up  in  wonder  at  the 
sudden  silence.  Then  two  or  three  boys  laughed  and 
sneered,  and  a  big,  brutal  fellow,  who  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  picked  up  a  slipper  and  shied  it  at 
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the  kneeling  boy,  calling  him  a  sniveling  young  shaver. 
Then  Tom  saw  the  whole,  and  the  next  moment  the  boot 
he  had  just  pulled  ofF  flew  straight  at  the  head  of  the 
bully,  who  had  just  time  to  throw  up  his  arm  and  catch  it 
on  his  elbow. 

"Confound  you,  Brown,  what's  that  for?"  roared  he, 
stamping  with  pain. 

"  Never  mind  what  I  mean,"  said  Tom,  stepping  on  to 
the  floor,  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  tingling ;  "  if 
any  fellow  wants  the  other  boot,  he  knows  how  to  gel 
it." 

EX3G  BTTSTISa 

The  next  morning  at  first  lesson  Tom  was  turned  back 
in  his  lines,  and  so  had  to  wait  till  the  second  round, 
while  Martin  and  Arthur  said  theirs  all  right  and  got  out 
of  school  at  once.  When  Tom  got  out  and  ran  down  to 
loreakfaat  at  Harrowell's,  they  were  missing,  and  Stumps 
informed  him  that  they  had  swallowed  down  their  break- 
fasts and  gone  off  together, — where  he  couldn't  say.  Tom 
hurried  over  his  own  breakfast,  and  went  first  to  Martin's 
study  and  then  to  his  own ;  but  no  signs  of  the  missing 
boys  were  to  be  found.  He  felt  half  angry  and  jealous 
of  Martin ;  where  could  they  be  gone  ? 

He  learned  second  lesson  with  East  and  the  rest  in  no 
very  good  temper,  and  then  went  out  into  the  quadrangle. 
About  ten  minutes  before  school  Martin  and  Arthur 
arrived  in  the  quadrangle  breathless ;  and,  catching  sight 
of  him,  Arthur  rushed  up,  all  excitement  and  with  a 
bright  glow  on  his  face. 

"Oh,   Tom,  look  here,"  cried  he,  holding  out  three 
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moor  hen's  eggs ;  "  we've  been  down  the  Baiby  road  to 
the  pool  Martin  told  us  of  last  night,  and  just  see  what 
we've  got  I " 

Tom  wouldn't  be  pleased,  and  only  looked  oat  for 
something  to  find  fault  with. 

"Why,  young  un,"  said  he,  "what  have  you  been 
after?    You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  been  wading?" 

The  tone  of  reproach  made  poor  little  Arthur  shrink  up 
in  a  moment  and  look  piteous,  and  Tom,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  turned  bis  anger  on  Martin. 

"Well,  I  didn't  think.  Madman,  that  you'd  have  been 
such  a  muff  as  to  let  him  be  getting  wet  through  at  thb 
time  of  day.    You  might  have  done  the  wading  yourself." 

"  So  I  did,  of  course,  only  he  would  come  in  too  to  see 
the  nest.  We  left  six  eggs  in  ;  they'll  be  batched  in  a 
day  or  two." 

"  Hang  the  eggs  I "  said  Tom ;  "  a  fellow  can't  turn  his 
back  for  a  moment  but  all  his  work's  undone.  Hell  he 
laid  up  for  a  week  for  this  precious  lark,  I'll  be  bound." 

"Indeed,  Tom,  now,"  pleaded  Arthur,  "my  feet  ain't 
wet,  for  Martin  made  me  take  oS  my  shoes  and  stockings 
and  trousers." 

"But  they  are  wet  and  dirty,  too, — can't  I  see?" 
answered  Tom ;  "  and  you'll  be  called  up  and  floored 
when  the  master  sees  what  a  state  you're  in.  You 
haven't  looked  at  second  lesson,  you  know."  Oh,  Tom, 
you  old  humbug  \  you  to  be  upbraiding  any  one  with  not 
learning  their  lessons  I  If  you  hadn't  been  floored  your- 
self now  at  hrst  lesson,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  wouldn't 
have  been  with  them  ?  And  you've  taken  away  all 
poor  little  Arthui's  joy  and  pride  in  hia  first  bird's  eggs; 
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Mid  he  gooa  and  puts  them  down  in  the  atady,  and  takra 
down  his  books  with  a  sigh,  thinking  he  has  done  some' 
thing  horribly  wrong,  whereas  he  has  learned  on  in  ad- 
vance much  more  than  will  be  done  at  second  lesson. 

But  the  old  Madman  hasn't,  and  gets  called  up  and 
makes  some  frightful  shots,  losing  about  ten  places,  and 
all  but  getting  floored.  This  somewhat  appeases  Tom's 
wrath,  and  by  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  has  regained  his 
temper.  And  afterwards  in  their  study  he  begins  to  get 
right  again,  as  he  watches  Arthur's  intense  joy  at  seeing 
Martin  blowing  the  eggs  and  gluing  them  carefully  on 
to  bits  of  cardboard,  and  notes  the  anxious  loving  looka 
which  the  little  fellow  casts  sidelong  at  him.  And  then 
he  thinks,  "  What  an  ill-tempered  beast  I  am  I  Here's 
just  what  I  was  wishing  for  last  night  come  about,  and 
I'm  spoiling  it  all,"  and  in  another  five  minutes  has 
swallowed  the  last  mouthful  of  his  bile,  and  is  repcud  by 
seeing  his  little  sensitive  plant  expand  again,  and  son 
itself  in  his  smiles. 

After  dinner  the  Madman  is  busy  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  expedition,  fitting  new  straps  on  to  his 
climbing  irons,  filling  large  pill  boxes  with  cotton  wool, 
and  sharpening  East's  small  ax.  They  carry  all  their 
munitions  into  calling-over,  and  cfirectly  afterwards,  hav- 
ing dodged  such  preepostors  as  are  on  the  lookout  for 
fags  at  cricket,  the  four  set  off  at  a  smart  trot  down  the 
Lawford  footpath  straight  for  Caldecott's  Spinny  and 
the  Hawk's  nest. 

Martin  leads  the  way  in  high  feather ;  it  is  quite  a  new 
sensation  to  him  getting  companions,  and  he  finds  it  very 
pleasant,  and  means  to  show  them  all  maonor  oi  pnofB  of 
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his'  science  and  skill.  Brown  and  East  may  be  better  at 
cricket  and  football  and  games,  thinks  he,  but  out  in  the 
fields  and  woods  see  if  I  can't  teach  them  something.  He 
has  taken  the  leadership  already,  and  strides  away  in 
front  with  his  climbing  irons  strapped  under  one  arm,  hia 
pecking  bag  under  the  other,  and  his  pockets  and  hat  full 
of  pill  boxes,  cotton  wool,  and  other  etceteras.  Each  of 
the  others  carries  a  pecking  bag,  and  East  his  hatchet. 

When  they  had  crossed  three  or  four  fields  without  a 
check,  Arthur  began  to  lag,  and  Tom,  seeing  this,  shouted 
to  Martin  to  pull  up  a  bit :  "  We  ain't  out  Hare  and 
Hounds  :  what's  the  good  of  grinding  on  at  this  rate  ?  " 

"  There's  the  Spinny,"  said  Martin,  pulling  up  on  the 
brow  of  a  slope  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  Lawford  brook, 
and  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  slope ;  "  the  nest  \a 
in  one  of  those  high  fir  trees  at  this  end.  And  down  by 
the  brook  there,  I  know  of  a  sedge  bird's  nest ;  we'll  go 
and  look  at  it  coming  back." 

"  Oh,  come  on,  don't  let  us  stop,"  said  Arthur,  who  was 
getting  excited  at  the  sight  of  the  wood  ;  so  they  broke 
into  a  trot  again,  and  were  soon  across  the  brook,  up  the 
slope,  and  into  the  Spinny.  Here  they  advanced  as 
noiselessly  as  possible,  lest  keepers  or  other  enemies  should 
be  about,  and  stoppecT  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  fir,  at  the 
top  of  which  Martin  pointed  out  with  pride  the  kestrel's 
nest,  the  object  of  their  quest. 

"Oh,  where?  Which  is  it?"  asks  Arthur,  gaping  up 
in  the  air,  and  having  the  most  vague  idea  of  what  it 
would  be  like. 

"  There,  don't  yon  see  ?  "  said  East,  pointing  to  a  lump 
of  mistletoe  in  the  next  tree,  which  was  a  beech  ;  he  !:aw 
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that  Martin  and  Tom  were  busy  with  the  climbing  irons, 
and  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  hoaxing.  Arthur 
stared  and  wondered  more  than  ever. 

"  Well,  how  curious  I  it  doesn't  look  a  bit  like  what  I 
expected,"  said  be. 

"  Very  odd  birds,  kestrels,"  said  East,  looking  waggishly 
at  his  victim,  who  was  still  star  gazing. 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  in  a  fir  tree  ?  "  objected  Arthur. 

"  Ah,  don't  you  know  ?  That's  a  new  sort  of  fir,  which 
old  Caldecott  brought  from  the  Himalayas." 

"Really!"  said  Arthur;  "I'm  glad  to  know  that  — 
how  unlike  our  firs  they  are  !  They  do  very  well,  too, 
here,  don't  they?    The  Spinny's  full  of  them." 

"What's  that  humbug  he's  telling  you?"  cried  Tom, 
looking  up,  having  caught  the  word  "Himalayas,"  and 
suspecting  what  East  was  after. 

"  Only  about  this  fir,"  said  Arthur,  putting  his  hand  on 
the  stem  of  the  beech. 

"  Fir  I "  shouted  Tom,  "  why  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
young  un,  you  don't  know  a  beech  when  you  see  one  ?  " 

Poor  little  Arthur  looked  terribly  ashamed,  and  East 
exploded  in  laughter  which  made  the  wood  ring. 

"  I've  hardly  ever  seen  any  trees,"  faltered  Arthur. 

"  What  a  shame  to  hoax  him.  Scud ! "  said  Martin. 
"Never  mind,  Arthur,  you  shall  know  more  about  trees 
than  he  does  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  And  isn't  that  the  kestrel's  nest,  then  ?  "  asked  Artbor. 

"  That  1  why,  that's  a  piece  of  mistletoe.  There's  the 
nest,  —  that  lump  of  sticks  up  this  fir." 

"Don't  believe  him,  Arthur,"  struck  in  the  incorrigible 
East ;  "  I  just  saw  an  old  magpie  go  out  of  it." 
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Hortiii  did  not  deign  Xa  reply  to  this  sally,  except  by 
a  grout,  as  be  buckled  the  last  buckle  of  his  climbing 
irons  ;  and  Arthur  looked  reproachfully  at  East  without 
speaking. 

But  now  came  the  tug  of  war.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
tree  to  climb  until  the  branches  were  reached,  the  first  of 
which  was  some  fourteen  feet  up,  for  the  trunk  was  too 
large  at  the  bottom  to  be  swanaed;  in  fact,  neither  of 
the  boys  could  reBch  more  than  half  round  it  with  their 
arms.  Martin  imd  Tom,  both  of  whom  bad  irons  on, 
tried  it  without  success  at  first ;  the  fir  bark  broke  away 
where  they  stuck  the  irons  in  as  soon  as  they  leaned  any 
weight  on  their  feet,  and  the  grip  of  their  arms  wasn't 
enough  to  keep  them  up ;  so,  after  getting  up  three  or 
four  feet,  down  they  came  slithering  to  the  ground,  bark- 
iug  their  arms  and  faces.  They  were  furious,  and  East 
s^  by  laughing  and  shouting  at  each  failure,  "Two  to 
one  on  the  old  magpie  I  " 

"  We  must  try  a  pyramid,"  said  Tom  at  last.  "  Now, 
Scud,  you  lazy  rasoal,  stick  yourself  against  the  tree  I " 

"  I  dare  say  I  and  have  you  standing  on  my  shoulders 
with  the  irons  on.  What  do  you  think  my  skin's  made 
of  ? "  However,  up  he  got,  and  leaned  against  the  tree, 
putting  his  head  down  and  clasping  it  with  his  arms  as 
far  as  he  could.  "Now,  then.  Madman,"  said  Tom,  "you 
next." 

"No,  I'm  lighter  than  you;  you  go  next."  So  Tom 
got  on  East's  shoulders  and  grasped  the  tree  above,  and 
then  Martin  scrambled  up  on  Tom's  shoulders,  amidst  the 
totterings  and  groanings  of  the  pyramid,  and,  with  a 
spring  which  sent  his  supporters  howling  to  the  ground, 
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clasped  the  stem  some  ten  feet  up,  and  remained  clinging. 
For  a  momeDt  or  two  tbey  thought  he  couldn't  get  up, 
but  then,  holding  on  with  arma  and  teeth,  he  worked  first 
one  iron,  then  the  other,  firmly  into  the  bark,  got  another 
grip  with  hie  arms,  and  in  another  minute  had  hold  of  the 
lowest  hranch. 

*'  All  up  with  the  old  magpie  now,"  said  East ;  and, 
after  a  minute's  rest,  up  went  Martin,  hand  over  hand, 
watched  by  Arthur  with  fearful  eagerness. 

"  Isn't  it  very  dangerous  ?  "  said  he. 

*'  Not  a  bit,"  answered  Tom ;  "  you  can't  hart  if  you  only 
get  good  hand  hold.  Try  every  branch  with  a  good  poll 
before  you  trust  it,  and  then  up  you  go." 

Martin  was  now  amongst  the  small  branches  close  to 
the  nest,  and  away  dashed  the  old  bird,  and  soared  up 
above  the  trees,  watching  the  intruder. 

"  All  right  I  four  eggs  1 "  shouted  he. 

"  Take  'em  all ! "  shouted  East ;  "  that'll  be  one  apiece." 

"  No,  no,  leave  one,  and  then  she  won't  care,"  said  Tom. 

We  boys  had  an  idea  that  birds  couldn't  count,  and 
were  quite  content  as  long  as  you  left  one  egg.  I  hope  it 
is  so. 

Martin  carefully  put  one  egg  into  each  of  his  boxes  and 
the  third  into  his  mouth,  the  only  other  place  of  safety, 
and  came  down  like  a  lamplighter.  All  went  well  till  he 
WHS  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground,  when,  as  the  trunk 
enlarged,  his  hold  got  less  and  less  firm,  and  at  last  down 
he  came  with  a  run,  tumbling  on  to  hia  back  on  the  turf, 
spluttering  and  spitting  out  the  remains  of  the  great  egg, 
which  had  broken  by  the  jar  of  his  fall. 

"  Ugh,    ugh  I     something    to    drink,  —  ugh  I    It   was 
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addled,"  spluttered  be,  while  the  wood  rang  again  with 
the  merry  laughter  of  East  and  Tom. 

Then  they  examined  the  prizes,  gathered  up  their 
things,  and  went  oS  to  the  brook,  where  Martin  swal- 
lowed huge  draughts  of  water  to  get  rid  of  the  taste ;  and 
they  visited  the  sedge  bird's  nest,  and  from  thence  struck 
across  the  country  in  high  glee,  beating  the  hedges  and 
brakes  as  they  went  along ;  and  Arthur  at  last,  to  his  in- 
tense delight,  was  allowed  to  climb  a  small  hedgerow  oak 
for  a  magpie's  nest  with  Tom,  who  kept  all  round  him 
like  a  mother,  and  showed  him  where  to  hold  and  how  to 
throw  his  weight,  and  though  he  was  in  a  great  fright, 
didn't  show  it,  and  was  applauded  by  all  for  his  lissome- 
ness. 


IN  SCHOOL  DAYS 

JOHN  GRBENLEAP   WHITTIBR 

QTILL  sits  the  sehoolhouse  by  the  road, 
'^     A  ragged  beggar  sunning ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 
And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

Withiu,  the  master's  desk  is  seen 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school. 

Went  storming  out  to  playing. 
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Long  yeara  ago  a  winter  aun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting; 
Lit  up  its  western  window  panes, 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls, 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled ; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered ;  — , 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  bands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes ;  be  felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing. 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  tbe  word  ; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you 
Because,"  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you ! " 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child  face  ia  sliowing. 

Dear  girl  1  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing. 
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He  lives  to  leftrn,  iu  life's  hard  schcx^ 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 

Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 
Like  her,  — because  they  love  him. 


UNCLE  ABEL  AND  LITTLE  EDWARD 

HARRtBT  BEECHEB   STOWE 

NoTB  TO  THE  Pdpil. — Harriet  Beecher  was  born  at  Litchfield, 

Conn.,  ill  1812.  Slie  was  a  member  of  a  very  remarkable  f:imily,  her 
bi'otliHr,  Benr;  Ward  Beecber,  only  excelling  her  in  reputation. 
From  her  fifteenth  year  till  her  marriage  six  years  later  she  asaist«d 
her  elder  sister  in  the  management  of  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  Her  most  noted  novel  is  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  had  an 
immense  sale,  and  was  translated  into  many  languages.  She  wrote 
many  works,  all  having  merit,  and  some  of  them  great  merit.  You 
will  do  well  to  read  "Old  Town  Folks,"  "The  Minister's  Wooing," 
and  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island."     Mrs.  Stowe  died  in  1898. 

TTTERE  any  of  you  born  in  New  England,  in  the  good 
old  catechising,  school-going,  orderly  times?  If 
you  were,  you  must  remember  my  Uncle  Abel ;  the  most 
perpendicular,  rectangular,  upright,  downright  good  man 
that  ever  labored  six  days  and  rested  on  the  Sabbath. 

You  remember  his  bard,  weather-beaten  countenance, — 
where  every  line  seemed  to  be  drawn  with  a  pen  of  iron 
ami  the  point  of  a  diamond;  his  considerate  gray  eye, 
tliivt  moved  over  objects  as  if  it  were  not  best  to  be  in  a 
hurry  about  seeing,  —  the  circumspect  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  his  mouth,  hia  downsitting  and  uprising,  —  all  of 
which  appeared  to  be  performed  with  a  conviction  afore- 
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thought ;  in  short,  the  whole  ordering  of  his  life  and  oon- 
yersation,  which  was,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  military 
order,  "  to  the  right  about  face,  forward  march  !  " 

Now,  if  you  supposed,  from  all  this  triangularism  of 
exterior,  that  this  good  man  had  nothing  kindly  within, 
you  were  much  mistaken.  You  often  find  the  greenest 
grass  under  a  snowdrift,  and  though  my  uncle's  mind 
was  not  exactly  the  flower-garden  kind,  still  there  was 
an  abundance  of  wholesome  and  kindly  vegetation 
there. 

It  is  true,  he  seldom  laughed,  and  never  joked — him- 
self ;  but  no  man  had  more  weighty  and  serious  convic- 
tion of  what  a  good  joke  was  in  another  ;  and  when  some 
exceediitg  witticism  was  dispensed  in  hia  presence,  you 
might  see  Uncle  Abel's  face  slowly  relax  into  an  expres- 
sion of  solemn  satisfaction,  and  he  would  look  at  the 
author  with  a  certain  quiet  wonder,  as  if  it  was  astOD< 
ishing  how  such  thing  could  ever  come  into  a  man's 
head. 

Uncle  Abel  also  had  some  relish  for  the  fine  arts ;  in 
proof  whereof  I  might  adduce  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  gazed  at  the  plates  in  his  family  Bible,  the  likeness 
whereof  I  presume  you  never  any  of  you  saw ;  and  he 
'was  also  such  an  eminent  musician,  that  he  could  go 
through  the  singing  book  at  a  sitting,  without  the  least 
fatigue,  beating  time  like  a  windmill  all  the  way. 

He  had,  too,  a  liberal  hand,  —  though  his  liberality  was 
all  by  the  Rule  of  Three  and  Practice.  He  did  to  his 
neighbors  exactly  as  he  would  be  done  by,  —  he  loved 
some  things  in  this  world  sincerely,  —  he  loved  his  God 
much,  but  honored  and  feared  Him  more  ;  he  was  exact 
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with  others,  he  was  more  exact  with  himself,  —  and  ex- 
pected his  God  to  be  more  exact  still. 

Everything  in  Uncle  Abel's  house  was  in  the  same 
time,  place,  manner,  and  form,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  There  was  old  Master  Bose,  a  dog  after  my  uncle's 
own  heart,  who  always  walked  as  if  he  were  learning  the 
multiplication  table.  There  -was  the  old  clock  forever 
ticking  in  the  kitchen  comer,  with  a  picture  on  its  face 
of  the  sun,  forever  setting  behind  a  perpendicular  row  of 
poplars.  There  waa  the  never-failing  supply  of  red  pep- 
pers and  onions,  hanging  over  the  chimney.  There  were 
the  yearly  hollyhocks  and  morning  glories,  blooming 
around  the  windows.  There  was  the  "  best  room  "  with 
ite  sanded  floor,  and  ever-green  asparagus  hushes,  —  its 
cupboard  with  a  glass  door  in  one  corner,  —  and  the  stand, 
with  the  great  Bible  and  almanac  on  it,  in  the  other. 

There  was  Aunt  Betsy,  who  never  looked  any  older, 
because  she  always  looked  as  old  as  she  could,  —  who 
always  dried  her  catnip  and  wormwood  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, and  began  to  clean  house  the  first  of  May.  In 
short,  this  was  the  land  of  continuance.  Old  Time  never 
seemed  to  take  into  his  head  to  practice  either  addition, 
subtraction,  or  multiplication,  on  its  sum  total. 

This  Aunt  Betsy  aforenamed  was  the  neatest  and  most 
efficient  piece  of  human  machinery  that  ever  operated  in 
forty  places  at  once.  She  was  always  everywhere,  pre- 
dominating over,  and  seeing  to,  everything,  and  though 
my  uncle  had  been  twice  married,  Aunt  Betsy's  rule  and 
authority  had  never  been  broken.  She  reigned  over  his 
wives  when  living,  and  reigned  after  them  when  dead, 
and  80  seemed  Ukely  to.  i;eign  to  the  end,  of  the  chapter., 
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But  my  uncle's  latest  wife  left  Aunt  Beteiy  a  much 
less  tractable  subject  than  had  ever  before  fallen  to  her 
lot.  Little  Edward  waa  the  child  of  my  uncle's  old  age, 
and  a  brighter,  merrier  little  blossom  never  grew  up  on 
the  verge  of  an  avalanche.  He  had  been  committed  to 
the  nursing  of  his  grandmother,  until  he  had  arrived 
at  the  years  of  indiscretion,  and  then  my  old  uncle's  heart 
yearned  toward  him,  and  he  was  sent  for. 

His  introduction  into  the  family  excited  a  terrible 
sensation.  Never  was  there  such  a  contemner  of  digni- 
ties—  such  a  violator  of  all  high  places  and  sanctities, 
as  this  very  Master  Edward.  It  was  all  in  vain  to  try 
to  t«&ch  him  decorum.  He  was  the  most  outr^eously 
merry  little  elf  that  ever  shook  a  head  of  curls,  and  It 
was  aU  the  same  to  him  whether  it  was  "  Sabba'-day  "  or 
any  other  day. 

He  laughed  and  frolicked  with  every  body  and  every 
thing  that  came  in  his  way,  not  even  excepting  his  solemQ 
old  father ;  and  when  you  saw  him  with  his  arms  around 
the  old  man's  neck,  and  his  bright  blue  eyes  and  bloom- 
ing cheek  peering  out  by  the  bleak  face  of  Uncle  Abel, 
yoa  almost  fancied  that  you  saw  spring  caressing  winter. 
Uncle  Abel's  metaphysics  were  sorely  puzzled  to  bring 
this  sparkling,  dancing  compound  of  spirit  and  matter 
into  any  reasonable  shape ;  for  he  did  mischief  with  an 
enei^  and  perseverance  that  was  truly  astonishing. 

Once,  he  scoured  the  floor  with  Aunt  Betsy's  best 
Scotch  snuff,  and  once  he  washed  up  the  hearth  with 
Uncle  Abel's  most  immaculate  clothesbrush,  and  once  he 
spent  half  an  hour  in  trying  to  make  Boee  wear  his 
Other's  spectacles.     In  short,  there  was  no  use,  but  the 
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right  one,  to  which  he  did  not  put  every  thing  that  came 
in  his  way. 

But  Uncle  Abel  was  most  of  all  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  him  on  the  Sabbath ;  for  on  that  day  Master 
Edward  seemed  to  exert  himself  particularly  to  be  enter- 
taining. "  Edward,  Edward,  must  not  play  on  Sunday," 
his  father  would  say,  and  then  Edward  would  shake  his 
curls  over  his  eyes,  and  walk  out  of  the  room  as  grave  as 
a  catechism ;  but  the  next  moment  you  might  see  pussy 
scampering  in  all  dismay  through  the  "  best  room,"  with 
Edward  at  her  heels,  to  the  manifest  discomposure  of 
Aunt  Betsy,  and  all  others  in  authority. 

At  last  my  uncle  came  to  the  conclusion,  that "  it  wasn't 
in  natur'to  teach  him  any  better,"  and  that  "he  would  no 
more  keep  Sunday  than  the  brook  down  the  lot."  My 
poor  uncle  I  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
his  heart,  but  certain  it  was,  that  he  lost  all  faculty  of 
scolding,  when  little  Edward  was  in  the  case  ;  though  he 
would  stand  rubbing  his  spectacles  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
longer  than  common,  when  Aunt  Betsy  waa  detailing 
his  witticisms  and  clever  doings.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
our  hero  compassed  his  third  year,  and  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  going  to  school. 

He  went  illustriously  through  the  Spelling  Book,  and 
then  attacked  the  Catechism ;  went  from  *'  Man's  Chief 
End "  to  "  the  Commandments "  in  a  fortnight,  and  at 
last  came  home  inordinately  merry,  to  tell  his  father  he 
had  got  to  "  Amen." 

After  this  he  made  a  regular  business  of  saying  over 
the  whole  every  Sunday  evening,  standing  with  his  hands 
folded  in  front,'  and  his  checked  apron  smoothed  down, 
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occasionally  giving  a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  to  see 
whether  piiBsy  was  attending.  Being  of  a  very  benev- 
olent turn  of  mind,  he  made  several  very  commendable 
efforts  to  teach  Bose  the  Catechism,  in  which  he  succeeded 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  In  short,  without  further 
detail.  Master  Edward  bade  fair  to  be  a  literary  wonder. 

But,  alas,  for  poor  little  Edward  ]  his  merry  dance' was 
soon  over.  A  day  came  when  he  sickened.  Aunt  Betsy 
tried  her  whole  herbarium,  but  in  vain  ;  he  grew  rapidly 
worse  and  worse.  His  father  sickened  in  heart,  but  said 
nothing ;  he  only  staid  by  his  bedside  day  and  night, 
trying  all  means  to  save  him,  with  affecting  pertinacity. 

"  Can't  you  think  of  anything  more.  Doctor  ?  "  said  he 
to  the  physician,  when  everything  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
"Nothing,"  answered  the  physician.  A  slight  convul- 
sion passed  over  my  uncle's  face.  "Then  the  Lord's  will 
be  done  I "  said  he. 

Jost  at  that  moment  a  ray  of  the  setting  sun  pierced 
the  checked  curtains,  and  gleamed  like  an  angel's  smile 
across  the  face  of  the  little  sufferer.  He  awoke  from  dis- 
turbed sleep.  '^  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  I  am  so  sick  I  "  he  gasped 
feebly.  His  father  raised  him  in  his  arms  ;  he  breathed 
easier,  and  looked  up  with  a  grateful  smile. 

Just  then  his  old  playmate,  the  cat,  crossed  the  floor. 
*'  There  goes  pussy,"  said  he  ;  "  oh,  dear,  I  shall  never 
play  with  pussy  any  more."  At  that  moment  a  deadly 
change  passed  over  hie  face ;  he  looked  up  to  his  father 
with  an  imploring  expression,  and  put  out  his  hands. 
There  was  one  moment  of  agony,  and  then  the  sweet 
features  all  settled  with  a  smile  of  peace,  and  "  mortality 
was  swallowed  up  of  life." 
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My  uncle  laid  him  down,  and  looked  one  moment  at  his 
beautiful  face  ;  it  was  too  much  for  his  principles,  too 
much  for  his  pride,  and  "he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept." 

The  next  morning  was  the  Sabbath  —  the  funeral  day, 
and  it  rose  "  with  breath  all  incense  and  with  cheek  all 
bloom."  Uncle  Abel  was  as  calm  and  collected  as  ever, 
but  in  his  face  there  was  a  sorrow-stricken  expression  that 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

I  remember  him  at  family  prayers  bending  over  the 
great  Bible,  and  beginning  the  psalm,  "  Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations."  Apparently, 
he  was  touched  by  the  melancholy  splendor  of  the  poetry ; 
for,  after  reading  a  few  verses,  he  stopped.  There  was  a 
dead  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 
He  cleared  his  voice  repeatedly,  and  tried  to  go  on,  but 
in  vain.  He  closed  the  book  and  knelt  to  prayer.  The 
energy  of  sorrow  broke  through  hia  usual  formal  rever- 
ence, and  his  language  flowed  forth  with  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  pathos,  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  The 
God  so  much  reverenced,  so  much  feared,  seemed  to  draw 
near  to  him  as  a  friend  and  comforter,  to  be  his  refuge 
and  strength,  "a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 
My  uncle  arose,  and  I  saw  him  walk  toward  the  room  of 
the  departed  one.  I  followed,  and  stood  with  him  over 
the  dead.  He  uncovered  the  face.  It  ^vas  set  with  the 
seal  of  death  ;  but  oh  I  how  surpa^ngly  lovely  was  the 
impression  1  The  brilliancy  of  life  was  gone,  but  the  face 
was  touched  with  the  mysterious  triumphant  brightness 
which  seems  like  the  dawning  of  heaven. 

My  uncle  looked  long  and  steadily.     He  felt  the  beauty 
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of  what  he  gazed  on ;  his  heart  was  softened,  bat  he  had 
no  words  for  his  feelings.  He  left  the  room  uncon- 
sciously, and  stood  in  the  front  door. 

The  bells  were  ringing  for  church,  the  morning  was 
bright,  the  birds  were  singing  merrily,  and  the  little  pet 
squirrel  of  little  Edward  was  frolicking  about  the  door. 
My  uncle  watched  him  as  he  ran,  first  up  one  tree  and  then 
another,  and  then  over  the  fence,  whisking  his  brush  and 
chattering  jost  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  With  a 
deep  sigh,  Uncle  Abel  broke  forth,  "How  happy  that 
oretur'  iel    Well,  the  Lord's  will  be  done  ! " 

That  day  the  dust  was  committed  to  dust,  amid  the 
lamentations  of  all  who  had  known  little  Edward.  Years 
have  passed  since  then,  and  my  uncle  has  long  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  his  just  and  upright  spirit 
has  entered  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

Yes,  the  good  man  may  have  opinions  which  the  philo- 
sophical scorn,  weaknesses  at  which  the  thoughtless  smile, 
but  death  shall  change  him  into  all  that  is  enlightened, 
wise,  and  refined.  "  He  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  ag  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever;" 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

1809-1894 

Olivxh  Wekdell  Holmes  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1809, 
the  same  year  with  Lincoln,  Gladstone,  Teonyson,  and  Darwin.  Upon 
leaving  college  he  Btndied  law  for  a  year  and  then  abandoned  it  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  Ha  became  professor  and  lecturer  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  a  position  that  he  filled  for  thirtf-five  years.    13ie 
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flnt  of  Hohaea'  poems  to  attract  general  attention  was  "Old  Iron- 
sides." Dr.  Holmes  is  so  noted  as  an  author  that  we  rarely  remember 
that  he  was  almost  equally  eminent  as  a  physician.  "The  Antocrat 
at  the  Breakfast  Table"  is  the  most  popular  of  all  his  prose  works. 
He  wrote  several  novels,  the  best  being  "  Elsie  Tenner,"  bat  they  do 
not  take  rank  with  his  poetry  or  even  his  other  prose  writings.  As  a 
poet  Dr.  Holmes  is  noted  for  wit  and  humor.  As  a  song  writer  he 
has  had  few  equals  in  America.  As  a  writer  Holmes  is  much  admired 
by  all  classes  of  readers. 


TO  THE  KATYDID 

OLTVBE  WENDELL  HOLMES 

T  LOVE  to  hear  thine  earnest  voioe, 
-*-  Wherever  thou  art  hid. 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist. 

Thou  pretty  Katydid ! 
Thou  mindest  me  of  gentle  folks,— 

Old  gentle  folks  are  they,  — 
Thou  sayest  an  undisputed  tbii^ 

In  such  a  solemn  way. 

Thou  art  a  female.  Katydid  I 

I  know  it  by  the  trill 
That  quivers  through  thy  piercing  notes. 

So  petulant  and  shriU ; 
I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 

Beneath  the  hollow  tree, — 
A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids,  — 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea? 


O  tell  me  where  did  Katy  liv«^ 
And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 
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And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked,  too? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man, 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one? 
I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a  Kate  has  dime. 

Dear  me  I  I'll  tell  you  all  about 

My  fuss  with  little  Jane, 
And  Ann,  with  whom  I  used  to  walk 

So  often  down  the  lane, 
And  all  that  tore  their  locks  of  black, 

Or  wet  their  eyes  of  blue,  — 
Pray  tell  me,  sweetest  Katydid, 

What  did  poor  Katy  do? 

Ah  no  I  the  living  oak  shall  crash. 

That  stood  for  ages  still. 
The  rock  shall  rend  its  mossy  base 

And  thunder  down  the  hill, 
Before  the  little  Katydid 

Shall  add  one  word,  to  tell 
The  mystic  story  of  the  mud 

Whose  name  she  knows  so  well. 

Peace  to  the  ever-murmuriag  race  1 

And  wheu'  the  latest  one 
Shall  fold  in  death  her  feeble  wings 

Beneath  the  autumn  buq, 
Then  shall  she  raise  her  fainting  voioe, 

And  lift  her  drooping  lid, 
And  then  the  child  of  future  years 

Shall  hear  what  Katy  did.  /-•         r 
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YOU  AND  1 

CHABLES  MA.CEAY 

NoTs  TO  THE  Pupil, — Charles  Uackaj,  a  Scotch  poet,  haa  written 
many  poems  that  teach  a  most  wholesome  lesson.  Hie  poemn  show  his 
deep  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  in  human  nature  aud  a  coire- 
eponding  contempt  for  what  is  B3lfish  and  mean.  Among  his  short 
poems  are  "The  Vicar's  Sermon,"  "  The  Good  Time  Coming,"  "  What 
Might  Be  Done,"  "  Daily  Work,"  "  Little  and  Great,"  and  many  others 
of  a  similar  character.  You  cannot  read  these  poems  without  being 
tbe  better  for  it. 

\  A /"HO  would  scorn  his  humble  fellow 
"  "^     For  the  coat  he  wears  ? 
For  the  poverty  he  suffers  ? 

For  his  daily  cares  ? 
Who  would  pass  him  in  the  footway 

With  averted  eye  ? 
Would  you,  brother?    No  —  you  would  not. 
If  you  would  —  not  I. 

Who,  when  vice  or  crime  repentant, 

With  a  grief  sincere, 
Asked  for  pardon,  would  refuse  it  — 

More  than  heaven  severe  ? 
Who,  to  erring  woman's  sorrow. 

Would  with  taunts  reply  ? 
Would  you,  brother?     No  — you  would  not. 

If  yon  would  —  not  I. 

Would  you  say  that  Vice  is  Virtue 

In  a  hall  of  state  ? 
Or,  that  rogues  are  not  dishonest 

If  they  dine  o£E  plate  ? 
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Who  would  say  Success  and  Merit 

Ne'er  part  company  ? 
Would  you,  brother?     No  —  you  would  not. 

If  you  would  —  not  I. 

Who  would  give  a  cause  his  efforts 

When  the  cause  is  strong  ; 
Bat  desert  it  on  its  failure, 

Whether  right  or  wrong  ? 
Ever  siding  with  the  upmost, 

Letting  downmost  lie  ? 
Would  you,  brother?    No  —  you  would  not. 

If  you  would  —  not  I. 

Who  would  lend  his  arm  to  strengthen 

Warfare  with  the  right? 
Who  would  give  his  pen  to  blacken 

Freedom's  page  of  light  ? 
Who  would  lend  his  tongue  to  utter 

Praise  of  tyranny  ? 
Would  you,  brother?    No  —  you  would  not. 

If  you  would  —  not  I. 


DAILY  WORK 

CHARLES  MACKAY 


TTTHO  lags  from  dread  of  daily  work, 

And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk, 
Commits  a  folly  and  a  crime  •- 
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A  soulless  slave  — 

A  paltry  knave  — 
A  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  time, 
With  work  to  do,  and  store  of  health, 
The  man's  unworthy  to  be  free, 

Who  will  not  give. 

That  he  may  live. 
His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee. 

No  I  let  us  work  !     We  only  ask 
Reward  proportion'd  to  our  task ; 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  great — 
No  feud  with  rank  — 
With  mill  or  bank  — 
No  envy  of  a  lord's  estate. 
K  we  can  earn  sufficient  store 
To  satisfy  our  daily  need. 
And  can  retain. 
For  age  and  pain, 
A  fraction,  we  are  rich  indeed. 

No  dread  of  toll  have  we  or  oars ; 
We  know  our  worth,  and  weigh  our  powers  j 
The  more  we  work,  the  more  we  win ; 
Success  to  trade ! 
Success  to  spade  I 
And  to  the  corn  that's  coming  in. 
And  joy  to  him  who  o'er  his  task, 
Remembers  toil  is  Nature's  plan ; 
Who,  working,  thinks. 
And  never  sinks 
His  independence  as  a  man  I 
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Who  only  asks  for  humblest  wealth, 
Enough  for  competence  and  health. 
And  leisure,  when  his  work  is  done 
To  read  hiB  book, 
By  chimney  nook. 
Or  stroll  at  setting  of  the  sun  — 
Who  toils  as  every  man  should  toil, 
For  fair  reward,  erect  and  free ; 
These  are  the  men  — 
The  best  of  men  — 
These  are  the  men  we  mean  to  be. 


LITTLE  AND  GREAT 

CHABLE8   HACKAY 

A    TRAVELER,  through  a  dusty  road, 
"^^     Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea ; 
A-nd  one  took  Toot  and  sprouted  up. 

And  grew  into  a  tree- 
Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening  time. 

To  breathe  its  early  vows ; 
And  Age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon, 

To  bask  beneath  its  boughs. 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs, 

The  birds  sweet  music  bore  ; 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

A  blessing  evermore. 
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A  little  spring  had  lost  its  waj 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern ; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well, 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  brink  ; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  judged  Toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again  — and  lo  I  t^e  well, 

By  summerB  never  dried, 
Had  oooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues. 

And  saved  a  hfe  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought ; 

'Twas  old  —  and  yet  'twas  new; 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain. 

But  strong  in  being  true. 
It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind. 

And  lo  I  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray, 

A  monitory  flame. 
The  thought  was  small — its  issue  great* 

A  watch  fire  on  the  hill. 
It  sheda  its  radiance  far  adown. 

And  cheers  the  valley  still. 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd 

That  thronged  the  daily  mart, 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love. 

Unstudied,  from  the  heart. 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 

A  transitory  breath, 
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It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust, 
It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 

O  germ  !  O  fount !  O  word  of  love  I 
O  thought  at  random  cast  1 

Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 
But  mighty  at  the  last. 


WHITTLING 

JOHN  PIEBPONT 

NoTR  TO  THX  PiTPn.. — John  Fierpont  was  bora  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  in  17tJ5.  He  was  first  tutor,  thea  lawyer,  then  merchant,  Knd 
dnallj  preacher.  He  was  always  a  poet,  and  wrote  with  congiderable 
skill  and  force. 

f  I  iHE  Yankee  boy,  before  he's  sent  to  school, 
-*-     Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  m^c  tool. 
The  pocket  knife.     To  that  his  wistful  eye 
Turns  while  he  hears  his  mother's  lullaby } 
His  hoarded  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it, 
Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 
And  in  the  education  of  the  lad 
No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had. 
Hia  pocket  knife  to  the  young  whittler  bnngs 
A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  stiulptor's  art, 

His  chestnut  whistle,  and  his  shingle  dart, 

His  elder  popgun  with  its  hickory  rod. 

Its  sharp  explosion  and  rebounding  wad, 

His  cornstalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 

That  murmurs  from  his  pumpkin-stalk  trombone, 
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Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.     To  these  succeed 

HU  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed, 

His  windmill,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  win, 

His  water  wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin  ; 

Or,  if  his  father  lives  upon  the  shore, 

Youll  see  his  ship,  "  beam  ends  upon  the  floor," 

Full  rigged,  with  raking  masts,  and  timbers  stanch* 

And  waiting,  near  the  washtub,  for  a  launch. 

Thus,  by  his  genius  and  his  jackknife  driven. 

Ere  long  hell  solve  you  any  problem  given  j 

Make  any  jimcrack,  musical  or  mute, 

A  plow,  a  coach,  an  organ,  or  a  flute  ; 

Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock, 

Cut  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating  dock. 

Or  lead  forth  beauty  from  a  marble  block  ; 

Make  anything,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore, 

From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four  ;  — 

Make  it,  said  I  ?  —  Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it. 

He'll  make  the  thing,  and  the  machine  that  makes  it. 

And  when  the  thing  is  made,  —  whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea ; 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide, 
Or,  upon  land  to  roll,  revolve,  or  shde  ; 
Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring. 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring. 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass. 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass ; 
For,  when  his  hand's  upon  it,  you  may  know 
That  there's  go  in  it,  and  he'U  make  it  go. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING 

Washimoton  Ikving  wm  bom  in  the  city  of  Now  York  in  1788. 
He  ia  sometimeB,  and  justly  so,  called  the  fouoder  of  American 
literature.  His  first  book  appeared  eleven  years  before  Cooper's 
"Precaution"  and  eight  years  before  Bryant's  " Thanatopsis."  Ex- 
cept the  works  of  Charles  Brockdea  Brown,  which  are  do  longer  read, 
American  literature  to  the  time  of  Irving  was  almost  wholly  political 
and  theological. 

Irving  did  not  attend  college.  In  fact,  he  was  not  a  student,  and 
found  study  distasteful.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  large  measure,  to 
ill  health.  He  wandered  with  rod  and  gun  up  and  down  the  Hudson, 
becoming  familiar  with  the  country  that  later  he  was  to  people  with 
im^nary  and  legendary  characters.  He  Iwgan  the  study  of  law,  but 
soon  drifted  into  literature.  At  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
went  abroad  and  remained  two  years.  On  his  return  he  began  to  write 
for  SalmagundL  Id  1809  he  published  "Knickerbocker  History  of 
New  York."  He  then  made  a  second  visit  to  England,  and  in  1819  he 
published  the  "Sketch  Book."  Following  this  came  "Bracebridge 
Hall,"  "Tales  of  a  Traveler,"  "Life  of  Columbus,"  "Conquest  of 
Granada,"  "The  Alhambro,"  "A  Tour  of  the  Prairies,"  "Astoria," 
"Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,"  "Life  of  Washington,"  "Lifs 
of  Goldsmith,"  "Mahomet  and  his  Successors,"  and  "  Wolfert's 
Roost." 

In  1S32  he  bought  a  place  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  near 
Tarrytown,  which  he  called  Sunnyside.  From  1843  to  1846  he  was 
minister  to  Spain.    He  died  in  1869. 


TEA  PARTIES  IN  OLD  TIMES 

WASHINGTON  IRVING 

Note  to  thb  Pupil.  —  Washington  Irving  was  the  first  American 
writer  to  achieve  a  reputation  in  general  literature.  He  has  written 
much  that  you  should  read.  This  selection  is  from  the  "  Knicker- 
bocker History  of  New  York."  You  would  probably  read  the  book 
vrith  great  pleasure.  You  shonld  also  read  from  the  "  Sketch  Book," 
at  least  "lUp  Van  Winklo"  and  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 
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To  these  you  should  add  "  The  Alhambra."  Having  read  these,  yon 
may  aafely  be  left  to  your  own  inolinatioQS  oa  to  reading  more  of 

TN  those  happy  days,  a  well-regulated  family  always 
-*-  rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed 
at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal,  and 
the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  symptoms  of 
disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  a  neighbor  on  such  occasions.  But  though  our 
worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly  averse  to  giving 
dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  bonds  of  intimacy  by 
occasional  banquetings,  called  tea  parties. 

As  this  is  the  first  introduction  of  those  delectable 
orgies,  which  have  since  become  so  fashionable  in  this 
city,  I  am  conscious  my  fair  readers  will  be  very  curious 
to  receive  information  on  the  subject.  Sorry  am  I  that 
there  will  be  but  little,  in  my  description,  calctilated  to 
excite  their  admiration.  I  can  neither  delight  them  with 
accounts  of  suffocating  crowds,  nor  brilliant  drawing 
rooms,  nor  towering  feathers,  nor  sparkling  diamonds, 
nor  immeasurable  triuns. 

I  can  detail  no  choice  anecdotes  of  scandal,  for  in  those 
primitive  times  the  simple  folk  were  either  too  stupid  oi 
too  good-natured  to  pull  each  other's  characters  to  pieces ; 
nor  can  I  furnish  any  whimsical  anecdotes  of  brag  —  how 
one  lady  cheated,  or  another  bounced  into  a  passion  ;  for, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  junto  of  dulcet  old  dowE^rs  who 
met  to  win  each  other's  moaey  and  lose  their  own  tempers 
at  a  card  table. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined  to  the 
higher  classes  or  noblesse ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  kept 
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their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wagons.  The  com- 
pany commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock,  and  went  away 
about  six,  nnless  it  was  in  winter  time,  when  the  fashion- 
able houra  were  a  little  earlier,  that  the  ladies  might  get 
home  before  dark.  I  do  not  find  that  they  ever  treated 
their  company  to  iced  creams,  jellies,  or  sillabubs,  or  re- 
galed them  with  musty  almonds,  moldy  raisins,  or  sour 
oranges,  as  is  often  done  in  the  present  age  of  refinement. 
Jur  ancestors  were  fond  of  more  sturdy,  substantial  fare. 
The  tea  table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish,  well 
stored  with  slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up  into 
morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy. 

The  company  being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and 
each  furnished  with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in 
launching  at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty  dish,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea,  or 
OUT  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the 
table  was  graced  with  immense  apple  pies,  or  saucers  full 
of  preserved  peaches  and  pears;  but  it  was  always  sure 
to  boast  of  an  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough 
fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called  doughnuts  ;  a  delicious  kind 
of  cake,  at  present  scarce  known  in  this  city,  except  in 
genuine  Dutch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  teapot,  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  tending  pigs,  with  boats  sailing  in  the  air, 
and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and  sundry  other  ingen- 
ious i)utch  fantasies.  The  beaux  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  adroitness  in  replenishing  this  pot  from 
a  huge  copper  teakettle,  which  would  have  made  the 
pigmy  macaronis  of  these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely 
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to  look  at  it.  To  sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar 
was  laid  beside  each  cup,  and  the  company  alternately 
nibbled  and  sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an  improve- 
ment was  introduced  by  a  ahrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
which  was  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  over  the  tea 
table  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  could  be 
swung  from  mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenious  expedient, 
which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Albany,  but 
which  prevails,  without  exception,  in  Communipaw,  Ber- 
gen, Flat-Bush,  and  all  our  uncontaminated  Dutch  vUlages. 

At  these  primitive  tea  parties  the  utmost  propriety  and 
dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor  coquet- 
ting ;  no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoyden  chattering 
and  romping  of  young  ones ;  no  self-satisfied  struttings 
of  wealthy  gentlemen  with  their  brains  in  their  pockets, 
nor  amusing  conceits  and  monkey  divertisements  of  smart 
young  gentlemen  with  no  brains  at  all. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without  con- 
fusion. They  were  carried  home  by  their  own  carriages ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature  bad  provided  them, 
excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as  could  afford  to  keep  a 
wagon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly  attended  their  fair  ones 
to  their  respective  abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them  with  a 
hearty  smack  at  the  door ;  which,  as  it  was  an  established 
piece  of  etiquette,  done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  heart,  occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should 
it  at  the  present ;  if  our  great-grandfathers  approved  of 
the  custom,  it  would  argue  a  great  want  of  reverence  in 
their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it. 
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GOVERNOR  MANCO  AND  THE  SOLDIER 

WABHINGTON   IBVING 

TTTHILE  Governor  Manco,  or  "the  one  armed,"  kept 
up  a  show  of  military  etate  in  the  Alhambra,  he 
became  nettled  at  the  reproaches  continually  cast  upon 
his  fortress,  of  being  a  nestling  place  of  rogues  and  eon- 
trabandistas.  On  a  sudden,  the  old  potentate  determined 
on  reform,  and,  settling  vigorously  at  work,  ejected  whole 
neats  of  vagabonds  out  of  the  fortress  and  the  gypsy 
caves  with  which  the  surroundiiig  hills  are  honey- 
combed. He  sent  out  soldiers,  also,  to  patrol  the  avenues 
and  footpaths,  with  orders  to  take  up  all  suspicions 
persons. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  a  patrol,  consisting  of  the 
testy  old  corporal  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
affair  of  the  notary,  a  trumpeter,  and  two  privates,  was 
seated  under  the  garden  wall  of  the  Generalife,  beside 
the  road  which  leads  down  from  the  mountain  of  the  sun, 
when  they  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and  a  male  voice 
singing  in  rough,  though  not  immusical  tones,  an  old 
Gastilian  campaigning  song. 

Presently  they  beheld  a  sturdy,  sunburnt  fellow,  clad 
in  the  ragged  garb  of  a  foot  soldier,  leading  a  power- 
ful Arabian  horse,  caparisoned  in  the  ancient  Moresco 
fashion. 

Astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  soldier  descending, 
steed  in  hand,  from  that  solitary  mountain,  the  corporal 
stepped  forth  and  challenged  him. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 
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•A  friend." 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  ?  " 

"A  poor  soldier  just  from  the  wars,  with  a  cracked 
crown  and  an  empty  purse  for  a  reward." 

By  this  time  they  were  enabled  to  view  him  more  nar- 
rowly. He  had  a  black  patch  across  his  forehead,  which 
with  a  grizzled  beard,  added  to  a  certain  dare-devil  cast 
of  countenance,  while  a  slight  squint  threw  into  the 
whole  an  occasional  gleam  of  roguish  good  humor. 

Having  answered  the  questions  of  the  patrol,  the  soldier 
seemed  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  make  others  in 
return.  "  May  I  ask,"  said  he,  "  what  that  city  is  which 
I  see  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ?  " 

"  What  city  ?  "  cried  the  trumpeter.  "  Come,  that's  too 
bad.  Here's  a  fellow  lurking  about  the  mountain  of  the 
sun,  and  demands  the  name  of  the  great  city  of  Granada ! " 

"  Granada  !  can  it  be  possible  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not !  "  rejoined  the  trumpeter ;  "  and  perhaps 
you  have  no  idea  that  yonder  are  the  towers  of  the 
Alhambra." 

"  Son  of  a  trumpet,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  do  not  trifle 
with  me ;  if  this  indeed  be  the  Alhambra,  I  have  some 
strange  matters  to  reveal  to  the  governor." 

"You  will  have  an  opportunity,"  replied  the  corporal, 
"for  we  mean  to  take  you  before  him.  By  this  time  the 
trumpeter  had  seized  the  bridle  of  the  steeds  the  two 
privutes  had  each  secured  an  arm  of  the  soldier,  the 
corporal  put  himself  in  front,  gave  the  word,  "Forward  — 
march  1 "  and  away  they  marched  for -the  Alhambra. 

The  sight  of  a  ragged  foot  soldier  and  a  fine  Arabian 
horse,  brought  in  captive  by  the  patrol,  attracted  the 
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attention  of  all  the  idlers '  of  the  f ortreaa,  and  of  those 
gossip  groups  that  generally  assemble  about  wells  and 
fountains  at  early  dawn.  The  wheel  of  the  cistern  pansed 
in  its  rotations,  and  the  slipshod  servant  maid  stood 
gaping,  with  pitcher  in  hand,  as  the  corporal  passed  by 
with  his  prize.  A  motley  train  gradually  gathered  in  the 
rear  of  the  escort. 

Knowing  nods  aod  winks  and  conjectures  passed  from 
one  to  another.  "  It  is  a  deserter,"  said  one  ;  "a  contra- 
bandista,"  said  another ;  "  a  bandelero,"  said  a  third, 
until  it  was  affirmed  that  the  captain  of  a  desperate  band 
of  robbers  had  been  captured  by  the  prowess  of  the 
corporal  and  his  patrol.  "Well,  well,"  said  the  old  crones, 
one  to  another,  "captain  or  not,  let  him  get  out  of  the 
grasp  of  old  Governor  Manco  if  he  can,  though  he  is  but 
one  hauded." 

Governor  Manco  was  seated  in  one  of  the  inner  halls 
of  the  Alhamhra,  taking  his  morniug's  cup  of  chocolate 
in  company  with  his  confessor,  a  fat  Franciscan  friar 
from  the  neighboring  convent.  A  demure,  dark-eyed 
damsel  of  Malaga,  the  daughter  of  his  housekeeper,  was 
attending  upon  him.  The  world  hinted  that  the  damsel, 
who,  with  all  her  demureness,  was  a  sly,  buxom  baggage, 
had  found  out  a  soft  spot  in  the  irou  heart  of  the  old 
governor,  and  held  complete  control  over  him.  But  let 
that  pass  ;  ihe  domestic  affairs  of  these  mighty  potentates 
of  the  earth  should  not  be  too  narrowly  scrutinized. 

When  word  was  brought  that  a  suspicious  stranger  had 
been  taken  lurking  about  the  fortress,  and  was  actually  in 
the  outer  court,  in  durance  of  the  corporal,  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  his  excellency,  the  pride  and  stateliness  of 
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office  swelled  the  bosom  of  the'governor.  Giving  back  his 
chocolate  cup  into  the  hands  of  the  demure  damsel,  he 
called  for  his  basket-hilted  swordr  girded  it  to  his  side, 
twirled  up  his  mustaches,  took  his  seat  in  a  large  high* 
backed  chair,  assumed  a  bitter  aad  forbidding  aspect, 
and  ordered  the  prisoner  into  his  presence.  The  soldier 
was  brought  in,  still  closely  pinioned  by  his  captors,  and 
guarded  by  the  corporal.  He  maintained,  howerer,  a 
resolute,  self-confident  air,  and  returned  the  sharp,  scruti- 
nizing look  of  the  governor  with  an  easy  squint,  which 
by  no  means  pleased  the  punctilious  old  potentate. 

"  Well,  culprit,"  said  the  governor,  after  he  had  re- 
garded him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  "  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself  —  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  A  soldier  just  from  the  wars,  who  has  brought  away 
nothing  but  scars  and  bruises." 

"  A  soldier  I  Umnph  I  A  foot  soldier  by  your  garb. 
I  understand  you  have  a  fine  Arabian  horse.  I  presume 
you  brought  him,  too,  from  the  wars,  besides  your  scars 
and  bruises." 

"May  it  please  your  excellency,  I  have  something 
Btr&nge  to  tell  about  that  horse.  Indeed,  I  have  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  to  relate.  Something,  too, 
that  concerns  the  security  of  this  fortress,  indeed  of  all 
Granada.  But  it  is  a  matter  to  be  imparted  only  to  your 
private  ear,  or  iii  the  pi-esence  of  such  only  as  are  in  your 
confidence." 

The  governor  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
directed  the  corporal  and  his  men  to  withdraw,  but  to 
post  themselves  outside  of  the  door,  and  be  ready  at  a 
call.     "  This  holy  friar," .  said  he,  "  is  my  confessor,  you 
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may  say  anything  in  his  presence,  and  this  damsel "  — 
nodding  toward  the  handmaid,  who  had  loitered  with  an 
air  of  great  curiosity  — "  this  damsel  is  of  great  secrecy 
and  discretion,  and  to  be  trusted  with  anything." 

The  soldier  gave  a  glance  between  a  squint  and  a  leer 
at  the  demure  handmaid.  "  I  am  perfectly  willing,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  damsel  should  remain." 

When  all  the  rest  had  withdrawn,  the  soldier  com- 
menced his  story.  He  was  a  fluent,  smooth-tongued 
varlet,  and  had  a  command  of  language  above  his  appar- 
ent rank.  "  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  he,  "  I 
am,  as  I  before  observed,  a  soldier,  and  have  seen  some 
hard  service  ;  but  my  term  of  enlistment  being  expired, 
I  was  discharged,  not  long  since,  from  the  army  at  Val- 
ladolid,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  my  native  vill^e  in 
Andalusia.  Yesterday  evening  the  sun  went  down  as  I 
was  traversing  a  great  dry  plain  of  Old  Castile." 

"  Hold,"  cried  the  governor.  "  What  is  this  you  say  ? 
Old  Castile  is  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from 
this." 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  soldier,  Coolly ;  "  I  told  your 
excellency  I  had  some  strange  things  to  relate ;  but  not 
more  strange  than  true  -,  as  your  excellency  will  find,  if 
you  will  deign  me  a  patient  hearing." 

"  Proceed,  culprit,"  said  the  governor,  twirling  up  his 
mustaches. 

"  As  the  sun  went  down,"  continued  the  soldier,  "  I  cast 
my  eyes  about  in  search  of  quarters  for  the  night,  but  as 
far  as  my  sight  could  reach,  there  were  no  signs  of  habita- 
tion, I  saw  that  I  should  have  to  make  my  bed  on  the 
naked  plain,  with  my  knapsack  for  a  pillow;  but  yonr 
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ezoellencj  is  an  old  soldier,  and  knows,  that  to  one  who 
has  been  in  the  wars,  auoh  a  night's  lodging  is  no  great 
hardship." 

The  governor  nodded  assent,  as  he  drew  his  pocket 
handkerchief  out  of  the  basket  hilt,  to  drive  away  a  fly 
that  buzzed  about  his  nose. 

*'  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,"  continued  the  sol- 
dier, "  I  trudged  forward  for  several  miles  until  I  came  to 
a  bridge  over  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  little 
thread  of  water  almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat.  At 
one  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  Moorish  tower,  the  upper  end 
all  in  ruins,  but  a  vault  in  the  foundation  quite  entire. 
Here,  thinks  I,  is  a  good  place  to  make  a  halt ;  so  I  went 
down  to  the  stream,  took  a  hearty  drink,  for  the  water 
was  pure  and  sweet,  and  I  was  parched  with  thirst ;  then, 
opening  my  wallet,  I  took  out  an  onion  and  a  few  crusts, 
which  were  all  my  provisions,  and,  seating  myself  on  a 
stone  on  the  margin  of  a  stream,  began  to  make  my  sup- 
per, intending  afterwards  to  quarter  myself  for  the  night 
in  the  vault  of  the  tower ;  and  capital  quarters  they  would 
have  been  for  a  campaigner  just  from  the  wars,  aa  your 
excellency,  who  is  an  old  soldier,  may  suppose." 

"  I  have  put  up  gladly  with  worse  in  my  time,"  said  the 
governor,  returning  his  pocket  handkerchief  to  the  hilt  of 
his  sword. 

*'  While  1  was  quietly  crunching  my  crust,"  pursued  the 
soldier,  "  I  heard  something  stir  within  the  vault.  I  lis- 
tened ;  it  was  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  By  and  by  a  man 
came  forth  from  a  door  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower, 
close  by  the  water's  edge,  leading  a  powerful  horse  by  the 
bridle.     I  could  not  well  make  out  what  he  was  by  the 
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starlight.  It  liad  a  suspicious  look  to  be  lurking'  among 
the  ruins  of  s  tower  in  that  wild,  solitary  place.  He 
mif^ht  be  a  mere  wayfarer  like  myself ;  he  might  be  a 
contrabandista ;  he  might  be  a  baudelero  I  What  of 
that  ?  Thank  heaven  and  my  poverty  I  had  nothing  to 
lose ;  so  I  sat  still  and  crunched  my  crust. 

"  He  led  his  horse  to  the  water  close  by  where  I  was 
edttmg,  80  that  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  reconnoitering 
him.  To  my  surprise  he  was  dressed  in  Moorish  garb, 
with  a  cuirass  of  steel,  and  a  polished  skullcap  that  I 
distinguished  by  the  reflection  of  the  stars  upon  it.  His 
horse,  too,  was  harnessed  in  the  Moresco  fashion  with  great 
shovel  stirrups.  He  led  him,  as  I  said,  to  the  side  of  the 
stream,  into  which  the  animal  plunged  his  head  almost  to 
the  eyes,  and  drank  until  I  thought  he  would  have  burst. 

"'Comrade,'  said  I,  'your  steed  drinks  well;  it  is  a 
good  sign  when  a  horse  plunges  his  muzzle  bravely  into 
the  water. ' 

"  *  He  may  well  drink,'  said  the  stranger,  speaking  with 
a  Moorish  accent ;  *  it  is  a  good  year  since  he  bad  his  last 
draught.' 

" '  By  Santif^o,'  said  I,  *  that  beats  even  the  camels  I 
have  seen  in  Africa.  Bat  come,  you  seem  to  be  something 
of  a  soldier  ;  will  you  sit  down  and  take  part  of  a  soldier's 
fare  ? '  In  fact,  I  felt  the  want  of  a  companion  in  this 
lonely  place,  and  was  willing  to  put  up  with  an  infidel. 
Besides,  as  your  excellency  well  knows,  a  soldier  is  never 
very  particular  about  the  faith  of  his  company,  and  soldiers 
of  all  countries  are  comrades  on  peaceable  ground. 

The  governor  ^^n  nodded  assent. 

**  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  invited  him  to  share  my  sop- 
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per,  such  as  it  was,  for  I  could  aot  do  leas  in  common  hos- 
pitAlity.  '  I  have  no  time  to  pause  for  meat  or  drink,'  aaid 
he ;  '  I  have  a  long  journey  to  make  before  morning.' 

" '  In  which  direction  ? '  aaid  I, 

" '  Andalusia,'  said  he. 

" '  Exactly  my  route,'  said  I ;  '  so,  as  you  won't  stop  and 
eat  with  me,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  mount  and  ride  with 
you.  I  see  your  horse  is  of  a  powerful  frame  ;  I'll  warrant 
he'll  carry  double.' 

" '  Agreed,'  said  the  trooper  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
civil  and  soldierlike  to  refuse,  especially  as  I  had  offered 
to  share  my  supper  with  him.  So  up  he  mounted,  and  up 
I  mounted  behind  him. 

" '  Hold  fast,'  said  he ;  '  my  steed  goes  like  the  wind.' 

" '  Never  tear  me,'  said  I,  and  so  off  we  set. 

"  From  a  walk  the  hoi'se  soon  passed  into  a  trot,  from 
a  trot  to  a  gallop,  and  from  a  gallop  to  a  harum-scarum 
scamper.  It  seemed  as  if  rocks,  trees,  houses,  everything, 
flew  hurry-scurry  behind  us. 

"  '  What  town  is  this? '  said  I. 

" '  Segovia,'  said  he  ;  and  before  the  word  was  out  of  hia 
mouth,  the  towers  of  Segovia  were  oat  of  sight.  We  swept 
up  the  Guadarama  Mountains,  and  down  by  the  Escurial ; 
and  we  skirted  the  walls  of  Madrid,  and  we  scoured  away 
across  the  plains  of  La  Mancha.  In  this  way  we  went  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  by  towers- and  cities,  id!  buried  in  deep 
sleep,  and  across  mountains  and  plains  and  rivers  just 
glimmering  in  the  starlight. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  fatigue  your 
excellency,  the  trooper  suddenly  pulled  up  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain.     <  Here  we  are,'  said  he, '  at  the  end  of  our 
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jonmey.'  I  looked  about,  but  could  see  no  signs  of  habi- 
tation; nothing  but  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  While  I 
looked,  I  saw  multitudes  of  people  in  Moorish  dresses, 
some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  arriving  as  if  borne  by 
the  wind,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  hurrying 
into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  like  bees  into  a  hive. 
Before  I  could  ask  a  question,  the  trooper  struck  his  long 
Moorish  spurs  into  the  horse's  flanks,  and  dashed  in  with 
the  throng.  We  passed  along  a  steep,  winding  way  that 
descended  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  As  we 
pushed  on,  a  light  began  to  glimmer  up,  by  little  and 
little,  like  the  first  glimmerings  of  day,  but  what  caused 
it  I  could  not  discern.  It  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  enabled  me  to  see  everything  around.  I  now  noticed, 
as  we  passed  along,  great  caverns,  opening  to  the  right 
and  left,  like  halls  in  an  arsenal.  In  some  there  were 
shields  and  helmets  and  cuirasses  and  lances  and  scimiters, 
han^ng  against  the  walls ;  in  others  were  great  heaps  of 
warlike  munitions  and  camp  equipage  lying  upon  the 
ground. 

"  It  would  have  done  your  excellency's  heart  good,  be- 
ing an  old  soldier,  to  have  seen  such  grand  provision  for 
war.  Then,  in  other  caverns,  there  were  long  rows  of  horse- 
men armed  to  the  teeth, with  lances  raised  and  banners  un- 
furled, all  ready  for  the  field  ;  hut  they  all  sat  motionless 
in  their  saddles,  like  so  many  statues.  In  other  halls 
were  warriors  sleeping  on  the  ground  beside  their  horses, 
and  foot  soldiers  in  groups  ready  to  fall  into  the  ranks. 
All  were  in  old-fashioned  Moorish  dresses  and  armor. 

"  Well,  your  excellency,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  we 
at  length  entered  an  immense  cavern,  or  I  may  say  palace 
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of  grotto  work,  the  walls  of  which  seemed  to  be  Teined 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  to  sparkle  with  diamonds  and 
sapphires  and  all  kinds  of  precious  stones.  At  the  upper 
end  sat  a  Moorish  king  on  a  golden  throne,  with  his 
nobles  on  each  side,  and  a  guard  of  African  blacks  with 
drawn  scimiters.  All  the  crowd  that  continued  to  Bock 
in,  and  amounted  to  thousands  and  thousands,  passed  one 
by  one  before  his  throne,  each  paying  homnge  as  he  passed. 
Some  of  the  multitude  were  dressed  in  magnificent  robes, 
without  stain  or  blemish,  and  sparkling  with  jewels; 
others  in  burnished  and  enameled  armor;  while  others 
were  in  moldered  and  mildewed  garments,  and  in  armor 
all  battered  and  dented,  and  covered  with  rust. 

"  I  had  hitherto  held  my  tongue,  for  your  ezceUenoy 
well  knows  it  is  not  for  a  soldier  to  ask  many  questions 
when  on  duty,  but  I  could  keep  silent  no  longer. 

*' '  Prithee,  comrade,'  said  I,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?' 

" '  This,'  said  the  trooper,  '  is  a  great  and  fearful  mys- 
tery. Know,  O  Christian,  that  you  see  before  you  the 
court  and  army  of  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Granada.' 

'"What  is  this  you  tell  me?'  cried  I.  'Boabdil  and 
his  court  were  exUed  from  the  land  hundred  of  years 
agone,  and  all  died  in  Africa.' 

"  *  So  it  is  recorded  in  your  lying  chronicles,'  replied 
the  Moor;  'but  know  that  Boabdil  and  the  warriors  who 
made  the  last  struggle  for  Granada  were  all  shut  up  in 
the  mountain  by  powerful  enchantment.  As  for  the  kir^ 
and  army  that  marched  forth  from  Gi-anada  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender,  they  were  a  mere  phantom  train  of  spirits 
and  demons,  permitted  to  assume  those  shapes  to  deceive 
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the  Christian  sovereigna.  And,  furthermore,  let  me  tell 
you,  friend,  that  all  Spain  is  a  country  under  the  power  of 
enchantment.  There  is  not  a  mountain  care,  not  a  lonely 
WLitch  tower  in  the  plains,  nor  a  ruined  castle  on  the  hills, 
but  has  some  spellbound  warriors  sleeping  from  age  to 
a  ;e  within  its  vaults,  until  the  sins  are  expiated  for  which 
Allah  permitted  the  dominion  to  pass  for  a  time  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  faithful.  Once  every  year,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John,  they  are  released  from  enchantment,  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  and  permitted  to  repair  here  to  pay  homage 
to  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  crowds  which  you  beheld 
swarming  into  the  cavern  are  Moslem  warriors  from  their 
haunts  in  all  parts  of  Spain.  For  my  part,  you  saw  the 
ruined  tower  of  the  bridge  in  Old  Castile,  where  I  have 
now  wintered  and  summered  for  many  hundred  years,  and 
where  I  must  be  back  again  by  daybreak.  As  to  the  bat- 
talions of  horse  and  foot  which  you  beheld  drawn  up  in 
array  in  the  neighboring  caverns,  they  are  the  spellbound 
warriors  of  Granada.  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate, 
that,  when  the  enchantment  is  broken,  Boabdil  will  de- 
scend from  the  mountain,  at  the  head  of  this  army,  resume 
his  throne  in  the  Alhambra,  and  his  sway  of  Granada,  and, 
gathering  together  the  enchanted  warriors,  from  all  parts 
of  Spain,  will  reconquer  the  Peninsula  and  restore  it  to 
Moslem  rule.' 

" '  And  when  shall  this  happen  ? '  said  I. 

"  Allah  alone  knows.  We  had  hoped  that  the  day  of 
deliverance  was  at  hand ;  but  there  reigns  at  present  a 
vigilant  governor  in  the  Alhambra,  a  stanch  old  soldier, 
well  known  as  Governor  Manco.  While  such  a  warrior 
holds  command  of  the  very  outpost,  and  stands  ready  to 
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check  the  first  irruption  from  the  mountain,  I  fear  Boabdil 
and  his  soldiery  must  be  content  to  rest  upon  their  arms." 

Here  the  governor  raised  himself  somewhat  perpendicu- 
larly, adjusted  his  sword,  and  twirled  up  his  mustaches. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  fatigue  your 
excellency,  the  trooper,  having  given  me  this  account,  dis- 
mounted from  his  steed. 

" '  Tarry  here,'  said  he,  '  and  guard  my  steed  while  I  go 
and  bow  the  knee  to  Boabdil.'  So  saying  he  strode  away 
among  the  throng  that  pressed  forward  to  the  throne, 

" '  What's  to  be  done  ? '  thought  I,  when  thus  left  to 
myself ;  '  shall  I  wait'  here  until  this  infidel  returns  to 
whitfk  me  off  on  his  goblin  steed,  the  Lord  knows  where  ; 
or  shall  I  make  the  most  of  my  time  and  beat  a  retreat 
from  this  hobgoblin  community?  A  soldier's  mind  is 
soon  made  up,  as  your  excellency  well  knows.  As  to  the 
horse,  he  belonged  to  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  faith  and 
the  realm,  and  was  a  fair  prize  according  to  the  rules  of 
war.  So  hoisting  myself  from  the  crupper  into  the  saddle, 
I  turned  the  reins,  struck  the  Moorish  stirrups  into  the 
sides  of  the  steed,  and  put  him  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  paasf^e  by  which  he  had  entered.  As  we 
scoured  by  the  halls  where  the  Moslem  horsemen  sat  in 
motionless  battalions,  I  thought  I  heard  the  clang  of 
armor  and  a  hollow  murmur  of  voices.  I  gave  the  steed 
another  taste  of  the  stirrups  and  doubled  my  speed. 
There  was  now  a  sound  behind  me  like  a  rushing  blast ;  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  a  thousand  hoofs ;  a  countless  throng 
overtook  me.  I  was  borne  along  in  the  press,  and  hurled 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  while  thousands  of 
shadowy  forms  were  swept  off  in  every  direction  by  the 
fonr  winds  of  heaven.  ,  -         i 
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"  In  the  whirl  and  coufusioQ  of  the  scene,  I  was  thrown 
senseleas  to  the  earth.  When  I  eatne  to  myself  I  was 
lying  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  with  the  Arabian  steed  stand- 
ing beside  me ;  for  in  falling,  my  arm  had  slipped  within 
the  bridle,  which,  I  presume,  prevented  his  whisking  off 
to  Old  Castile. 

"  Your  excellency  may  easily  judge  of  my  surprise,  in 
looking  round,  to  behold  the  hedges  of  aloes  and  Indian 
figs,  and  other  proofs  of  a  southern  climate,  and  to  see  a 
great  city  below  me,  with  towers  and  palaces  and  a  grand 
cathedral. 

"  I  descended  the  hill  cautiously,  leading  my  steed,  for 
I  was  afraid  to  mount  him  again,  lest  he  should  play  m» 
some  slippery  trick.  As  I  descended,  I  met  with  your 
patrol,  who  let  me  into  the  secret  that  it  was  Granada 
that  lay  before  me,  and  that  I  was  actually  under  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  fortress  of  the  redoubted  Gov- 
ernor Manco,  the  terror  of  all  enchanted  Moslems.  When 
I  heard  this,  I  determined  at  once  to  seek  your  excellency, 
to  inform  you  of  all  that  I  had  seen,  and  to  warn  you  of 
the  perils  that  surround  and  undermine  you,  that  you  may 
take  measures  in  time  to  guard  your  fortress  and  the 
kingdom  itself,  from  this  intestine  army  that  lurks  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  land." 

"And  prithee,  friend,  you  who  are  a  veteran  cam- 
paigner, and  have  seen  so  much  service,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, "  how  would  you  advise  me  to  proceed,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  evil  ?  " 

'*  It  is  not  for  a  humble  private  of  the  ranks,"  said  the 
soldier,  modestly,  "  to  pretend  to  instruct  a  commander 
ol  your  excellency's  sagacity ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
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your  excellency  might  cause  all  the  cavea  and  entrancen 
into  the  mountains  to  be  walled  up  with  solid  mason 
work,  80  that  Boabdil  and  hia  army  might  be  completely 
corked  up  in  their  subterranean  habitation.  If  the  good 
father,  too,"  added  the  soldier,  reverently  bowing  to  the 
friar,  and  devoutly  crossing  himself,  "  would  consecrate 
the  bai-iicadoes  with  Ms  blessing,  and  put  up  a  few  crosses 
and  relics  and  images  of  the  saints,  I  think  they  might 
withstand  all  the  power  of  infidel  enchantments." 

"  They  would  doubtless  be  of  great  avail,"  said  the  friar. 

The  governor  now  placed  his  arm  akimbo,  with  his 
hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  Toledo,  fixed  his  eye  upon 
the  soldier,  and  gently  wagging  his  head  from  one  side  to 
the  other :  "  So,  friend,"  said  he, "  then  you  really  suppose 
I  am  to  be  gulled  with  this  cock-and-bull  story  about 
enchanted  mountains  and  enchanted  Moors?  Hark  ye, 
culprit ;  not  another  word  !  An  old  soldier  you  may  be  ; 
but  you'll  find  you  have  an  older  soldier  to  deal  with,  and 
one  not  easily  outgeneraled.  Ho !  guards  there  I  Put 
this  fellow  in  irons." 

The  demure  handmaid  would  have  put  in  a  word  in  favot 
of  the  prisoner,  but  the  governor  silenced  her  with  a 
look. 

As  they  were  pinioning  the  soldier,  one  of  the  guards 
felt  something  of  bulk  in  his  pocket,  and  drawing  it  forth, 
found  a  long  leathern  purse  that  appeared  to  be  well  filled. 
Holding  it  by  one  corner,  he  turned  the  contents  out  upon 
the  table  before  the  governor,  and  never  did  freebooter's 
bag  make  more  gorgeous  delivery.  Out  tumbled  rings 
and  jewels,  and  rosaries  of  pearls,  and  sparkling  diamond 
crosses,  and  a  profusion  of  indent  gold  coi^,^  Bfma  of 
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which  fell  jingling  to  the  floor,  and  rolled  away  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  cha,mber. 

For  a  time  the  functions  of  justice  were  suspended; 
there  was  a  universal  scramble  after  the  glittering  fugi- 
tives. The  governor  alone,  who  was  imbued  with  true 
Spanish  pride,  maintained  hi^  stately  decorum,  though  hia 
eye  betrayed  a  little  anxiety  until  the  last  coin  and  jewel 
was  restored  to  the  sack. 

The  friar  was  not  so  calm.  His  whole  face  glowed  like 
a  furnace,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed  at  sight  of 
the  rosaries  and  crosses. 

"  Sacrilegious  wretch  that  thoiT  art  I "  exclaimed  he. 
"  What  church  or  sanctuary  hast  thou  been  plimdering  of 
these  sacred  relics  ?  " 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  holy  father.  If  they  be 
sacrilegious  spoils,  they  must  have  been  taken  in  times 
long  past,  by  the  infidel  trooper  I  have  mentioned.  I 
was  just  going  to  tell  his  excellency,  when  he  interrupted 
me,  that  on  taking  possession  of  the  trooper's  horse,  I 
unhooked  a  leathern  sack  which  hung  at  the  saddle  bow, 
and  which  I  presume  contained  the  plunder  of  his  cam- 
paignings  in  days  of  old,  when  the  Moors  overran  the 
country. 

"  Mighty  well !  At  present  you  will  make  op  your 
mind  to  take  up  your  quarters  in  a  chamber  of  the  Ver- 
milion Towers,  which  though  not  under  a  magic  spell, 
will  hold  you  as  safe  as  any  cave  of  your  enchanted 
Moors." 

"Your  excellency  will  do  as  you  think  proper,"  said 
the  prisoner,  coolly.  "  I  shall  be  thankful  to  yoiir  ex- 
cellency   for    any   accommodation   in    the   fortress.      A 
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soldier  who  haa  been  in  the  wars,  as  your  excellency  well 
knows,  is  not  particular  about  his  lodgings.  Provided  I 
have  a  snug  dungeon,  and  regular  rations,  I  shall  manage 
to  make  myself  comfortable.  I  would  only  entreat  that 
while  your  excellency  is  so  careful  about  me,  you  would 
have  an  eye  to  your  fortress,  and  think  on  the  hint  I 
dropped  about  stopping  up  the  entrances  to  the  moun- 
tain." 

Here  ended  the  scene.  The  prisoner  was  conducted  to 
a  strong  dungeon  in  the  Vermilion  Towers,  the  Arabian 
steed  was  led  to  his  excellency's  stable,  and  the  trooper's 
sack  was  deposited  in  his  excellency's  strong  box.  To 
the  latter,  it  is  true,  the  friar  made  some  demur,  question- 
ing whether  the  sacred  relics,  which  were  evidently 
sacrilegious  spoils,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  church ;  but  as  the  governor  was  peremptory  on 
the  subject,  and  was  absolute  lord  in  the  Alhambra,  the 
friar  discreetly  dropped  the  discussion,  but  determined 
to  convey  intelligence  of  the  fact  to  the  church  digni- 
taries in  Granada. 

To  explain  these  prompt  and  rigid  measures  on  the  part 
of  old  Governor  Manco,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  about 
this  time  the  Alpuxaras  Mountains  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Granada  were  terribly  infested  by  a  gang  of  robbers, 
under  the  command  of  a  daring  chief  named  Manuel 
Boraseo,  who  were  accustomed  to  prowl  about  the  country, 
and  even  to  enter  the  city  in  various  disguises,  to  gain 
intelligence  of  the  departure  of  convoys  of  merchandise, 
or  travelers  with  well-lined  purses  whom  they  took  care 
to  waylay  in  distant  and  solitary  passes  of  the  road. 
.  These  repeated  and  daring  outrages  had  awakened  the 
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attention  of  the  government,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
various  posts  had  received  instractione  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  to  take  up  all  suspicious  stragglers.  Governor  Manco 
was  particularly  zealous  in  consequence  of  the  various  stig- 
mas that  had  been  cast  upon  his  fortress,  and  he  now 
doubted  not  he  had  entrapped  some  formidable  desperado 
of  this  gang. 

In  the  meantime  the  story  took  wind,  and  became  the 
talk,  not  merely  of  the  fortress,  but  of  the  whole  city  of 
Granada.  It  was  said  that  the  noted  robber  Manuel 
Borasco,  the  terror  of  the  Alpuxaras,  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  old  Governor  Manco,  and  had  been  cooped  up 
by  him  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Vermilion  Towers ;  and  every 
one  who  had  been  robbed  by  him,  flocked  to  recognize  the 
marauder. 

The  Vermilion  Towers,  as  is  well  known,  stand  apart 
from  the  Alhambra,  on  a  sister  hill,  separated  from  the 
main  fortress  by  a  ravine  down  which  passes  the  main 
avenue.  There  were  no  outer  walls,  but  a  sentinel 
patrolled  before  the  tower.  The  window  of  the  chamber 
in  which  the  soldier  was  confined  was  strongly  grated, 
and  looked  upon  a  small  esplanade.  Here  the  good  folks 
of  Granada  repaired  to  gaze  at  him,  as  they  would  at  a 
laughing  hyena,  grinning  through  the  cage  of  a  me- 
nagerie. Nobody,  however,  recognized  him  for  Manuel 
Borasco,  for  that  terrible  robber  was  noted  for  a  ferocious 
physiognomy,  and  had  by  no  means  the  good-humored 
squint  of  the  prisoner.  Visitors  came  not  merely  from  the 
city,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nobody  knew 
him,  and  there  began  to  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  whether  there  might  not  be  some  truth  in 
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his  story.  That  Boabdil  and  his  army  were  shut  up  id 
the  mouDtain,  was  an  old  tradition  which  many  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  had  heard  from  their  fathers. 

Numbers  went  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  sun  in  search 
of  the  cave  mentioned  by  the  soldier  ;  and  saw  and  peeped 
into  the  deep  dark  pit,  descending,  no  one  knows  how  far, 
into  the  mountain,  and  which  remains  there  to  this  day, 
the  fabled  entrance  to  the  subterranean  abode  of  Boabdil. 

By  degrees  the  soldier  became  popular  with  the  common 
people.  A  freebooter  of  the  mountains  is  by  no  means 
the  opprobrious  character  in  Spain  that  a  robber  is  in  any 
other  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  kind  of  chivab-ous 
personage  in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes.  There  is 
always  a  disposition,  also,  to  cavil  at  the  conduct  of  those 
in  command,  and  many  began  to  murmur  at  the  high- 
handed measures  of  old  Governor  Manco,  and  to  look 
upon  the  prisoner  in  the  light  of  a  martyr. 

The  soldier,  moreover,  was  a  merry,  waggish  fellow, 
that  had  a  joke  for  every  one  who  came  near  his  window, 
and  a  soft  speech  for  every  female.  He  bad  procured  an 
old  guitar  also,  and  would  sit  by  his  window  and  sing 
ballads  and  love  ditties,  to  the  delight  of  the  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  would  assemble  on  the  esplanade 
in  the  evening,  and  dance  boleros  to  his  music.  Having 
trimmed  off  his  rough  beard,  his  sunburnt  face  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  and  the  demure  handmaiden 
of  the  governor  declared  that  his  squint  was  perfectly 
irresistible.  This  kind-hearted  damsel  had  from  the  Qrst 
evinced  a  deep  sympathy  in  his  fortunes,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  to  mollify  the  governor.  Lad  set  to  work  pri. 
vately  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  his  dispensations.     Evecy 
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day  she  brought  the  prisoner  some  crumbs  of  comfort 
which  had  fallen  from  the  governor's  table,  or  had  been 
abstracted  from  his  larder,  together  with,  uow  aad  then,  a 
consoling  bottle  of  choice,  rich  Mal^a. 

While  this  petty  treason  was  going  on  in  the  very 
center  of  the  old  governor's  citadel,  a  storm  of  open  war 
was  brewing  up  among  bis  external  foes.  The  circum- 
stance of  a  bag  of  gold  and  jewels  havii^  been  found 
upon  the  person  of  the  supposed  robber,  had  been  re- 
ported, with  many  exaggerations,  in  Granada.  A  ques- 
tion of  territorial  jurisdiction  was  immediately  started  by 
the  governor's  inveterate  rival,  the  captain  general.  He 
insisted  that  the  prisoner  had  been  captured  without  the 
precincts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  wittiin  the  rules  of  hia 
authority.  He  demanded  hb  body,  therefore,  and  the 
apolia  opima  taken  with  him.  Due  information  having 
been  carried,  likewise,  by  the  friar  to  the  grand  inquisitor 
of  the  crosses  and  rosaries  and  other  relics  contained  in  the 
b^,  he  claimed  the  culprit  as  having  been  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege, and  insisted  that  his  plunder  was  due  to  the  church, 
and  his  body  to  the  next  Auto  da  Fe.  The  feuds  ran 
high ;  the  governor  was  furious,  and  swore,  rather  than  sur- 
render his  captive,  he  would  hang  him  up  within  the  Al- 
hambra as  a  spy  caught  within  the  purlieus  of  the  fortress. 

The  captain  general  threatened  to  send  a  body  of 
soldiers  to  transfer  the  prisoner  from  the  Vermilion 
Towers  to  the  city.  The  grand  inquisitor  was  equally 
bent  upon  dispatching  a  number  of  the  familiars  of  the 
Holy  Office.  Word  was  brought,  late  at  night,  to  the 
governor,  of  these  machinations.  "  Let  them  come,"  said 
he ;  "  they'll  find  me  beforehand  with  them.     He  most 
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rise  bright  and  early,  who  would  take  in  an  old  soldier." 
He  accordingly  issued  orders  to  have  the  prisoner  re- 
moved, at  daybreak,  to  the  donjon  keep  within  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambra.  "  And  d'ye  hear,  child  ?  "  said  he  to 
his  demure  handmaid,  "  tap  at  my  door,  and  wake  me  be- 
fore cock  crowing,  that  I  may  see  to  the  matter  myself." 

The  day  dawned,  the  cock  crowed,  but  nobody  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  governor.  The  sun  rose  high  above 
the  mountain  tops,  and  glittered  in  at  his  casement,  ere 
the  governor  was  awakened  from  his  morning  dreams  by 
his  veteran  corporal,  who  stood  before  him  with  terror 
stamped  upon  his  iron  visile. 

"  He's  off  !  he's  gone  I  "  cried  the  corporaJ,  gasping  for 
breath. 

"  Who's  off —  who's  gone  ?  " 

"The  soldier ^ — the  robber  —  the  devil,  for  aught  I 
know.  His  dungeon  is  empty,  but  the  door  is  looked. 
No  one  knows  how  he  escaped  out  of  it." 

"  Who  saw  him  last  ?  " 

**  Your  handmaid  ;  she  brought  him  Iris  supper." 

"  Let  her  be  called  instantly." 

Here  was  new  matter  of  confusion.  The  chamber  of 
the  demure  damsel  was  likewise  empty,  her  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in  ;  she  had  doubtless  gone  off  with  the  culprit, 
as  she  had  appeared,  for  some  days  past,  to  have  frequent 
conversations  with  him. 

This  was  wounding  the  old  governor  in  a  tender,  part, 
iHit  he  had  scarce  time  to  wince  at  it,  when  new  mis- 
fortunes broke  upon  his  view.  On  going  into  his  cabinet, 
he  found  his  strong  box  cpen,  the  leather  purse  of  the 
trooper  abstracted,  and  with  it,  a  couple  of  corpulent 
bags  of  doubloons. 
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But  how,  and  which  way  had  the  fugitives  escaped  ? 
An  old  peasant  who  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  roadside, 
leading  up  into  the  Sierra,  declared  that  he  had  heard  the 
tramp  of  a  powerful  steed  just  before  daybreak,  passing 
up  into  the  mountains.  He  bad  looked  out  at  his  case- 
ment, and  could  just  distinguish  a  horseman,  with  a 
female  seated  before  him. 

"  Search  the  stables  ! "  cried  Governor  Manco.  The 
stables  were  searched  ;  all  the  horses  were  in  their 
stalls,  excepting  the  Arabian  steed.  In  bis  place  was  a 
stout  cudgel  tied  to  the  manger,  and  on  it  a  label  bearing 
these  words,  "A  gift  to  Governor  Manco,  from  an  Old 
Soldier." 
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WASHINGTON   IBVISTG 
Found  among  the  papers  of  the  lat«  BJedrick  Enickerbooker 
"  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-flhut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
Forever  flashing  round  a  snmmer  sky." 

—  Cattlt  of  Indoltaet. 
~rN  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which 
indent  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad 
expansion  of  the  river  denominated  by  the  ancient  Dutch 
navigators  the  Tappan  Zee,  and  where  they  always  pru- 
dently shortened  sail,  and  implored  the  protection  of  St. 
Nicholas  when  they  crossed,  there  lies  a  small  market 
town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is  called  Greensburgh, 
but  which  is  more  gener»i*'«  and  properly  known  by  the 
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name  of  Tarry  Towo.  ThU  name  was  given,  we  are  told, 
in  former  days,  by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent 
country,  from  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands 
to  linger  about  the  village  tavern  on  market  days.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely 
advert  to  it  for  the  sake  of  being  precise  and  authentic. 
Not  far  from  this  village,  perhaps  about  three  miles,  there 
is  a  little  valley,  or  rather  lap  of  land,  among  high  hills, 
which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world. 
A  small  brook  glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough 
to  lull  one  to  repose  ;  and  the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail 
or  tapping  of  a  woodpecker  is  almost  the  only  sound  that 
ever  breaks  in  upon  the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit  in 
squirrel  shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut  trees  that 
shades  one  side  of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered  into  it  at 
noontime,  when  all  nature  is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was 
startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own  gun,  as  it  broke  the 
Sabbath  stillness  around,  and  was  prolonged  and  rever- 
berated by  the  angry  echoes.  If  ever  I  should  wish  for 
a  retreat,  whither  I  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its 
distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a 
troubled  life,  I  know  of  none  more  promising  than  this 
little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has  long 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  its  rustic 
lads  are  called  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the 
neighboring  country.  A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems 
to  hang  over  the  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmos- 
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phere.  Some  say  that  the  place  was  bewitched  by  s  high 
German  doctor,  during  the  early  daya  of  the  settlement ; 
others,  that  an  old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  of 
his  tribe,  held  his  powwows  there  before  the  country  was 
discovered  by  Master  Hendrick  Hudson.  Certain  it  is, 
the  place  still  continues  under  the  sway  of  some  witching 
power,  that  holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  the  good  peo- 
ple, causing  them  to  walk  in  a  continual  reverie.  They 
are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvelous  beliefs,  are  subject  to 
trances  and  visions,  and  freq^uently  see  strange  sights,  and 
hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The  whole  neighbor- 
hood abounds  with  local  tales,  haunted  spots,  and  twilight 
superstitions ;  stars  shoot,  and  meteors  glare  oftener  across 
the  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country ;  and  the 
nightmare,  with  her  whole  nine  fold,  seems  to  make  it  the 
favorite  scene  of  her  gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this  en- 
chanted region,  and  seems  to  be  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  figure 
on  horseback,  without  a  head.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be 
the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  whose  head  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  a  cannon  ball,  in  some  nameless  battle  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  is  ever  and  anon  seen  by 
the  country  folk  hurrying  along  in  the  gloom  of  night,  as 
if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  His  haunts  are  not  confined 
to  the  valley,  but  extend  at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads, 
and  especially  to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  that  is  at  no 
great  distance.  Indeed,  certain  of  the  most  authentic 
historians  of  those  parts,  who  have  been  careful  in  collect- 
ing and  collating  the  floating  facts  concerning  this  specter, 
allege  that  the  body  of  the  trooper  having  been  buried  in 
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the  churchyard,  the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle 
in  nightly  quest  of  his  head  ;  and  that  the  rushing  speed 
with  which  he  sometimes  passes  along  the  Hollow  like  a 
midnight  blast,  is  owing  to  his  being  belated,  and  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  the  churchyard  before  daybreak. 

Such  ig  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  supersti- 
tion, which  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild  story 
in  that  region  of  shadows ;  and  the  specter  is  known  at 
all  the  country  firesides  by  the  name  of  the  Headless 
Horsemen  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  I  have 
mentioned  is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by  every  one  who 
resides  there  for  a  time.  However  wide  awake  they  may 
have  been  before  they  entered  that  sleepy  region,  they 
are  sure,  in  a  little  time,  to  inhale  the  witching  influence 
of  the  air,  and  begin  to  grow  imaginative,  to  dream  dreams, 
and  see  apparitions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud  ;  for 
it  is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here  and 
there  embosomed  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  that 
population,  manners,  and  customs  remain  fixed ;  while  the 
great  torrent  of  migration  and  improvement,  which  is 
making  such  incessant  changes  in  other  parts  of  this 
restless  country,  sweeps  by  them  unobserved.  They  are 
like  those  little  nooks  of  still  water  which  border  a  rapid 
stream,  where  we  may  see  the  straw  and  bubble  riding 
quietly  at  anchor,  or  slowly  revolving  in  their  mimic 
harbor,  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  passing  current. 
Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  the  drowsy 
shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  yet  I  question  whether  I  should 
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Qot  still  find  the  same  trees  and  the  same  families  vegetat- 
ing in  its  sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote 
period  of  American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty 
years  since,  a  worthy  wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod 
Crane ;  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  tarried," 
in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a 
State  which  supplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its  legions 
of  frontier  woodmen  and  country  schoolmasters.  The 
cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person. 
He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders, 
long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his 
sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his 
whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  bead  was 
small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green,  glassy 
eyes,  and  a  long,  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck  to  teU  which 
way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  pro- 
file of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and 
fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for 
the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some 
scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield. 

His  scboolbouse  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room, 
rudely  constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glazed, 
and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy  books.  It  was 
most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours  by  a  withe 
twisted  in  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  stakes  set  against 
the  window  shutters  |  so  that,  though  a  thief  might  get 
in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some  embarrassment  in 
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getting  out,  —  an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  by  the 
architect,  Yost  Van  Houten,  from  the  mystery  ot  an  eel 
pot.  The  schoolhouse  stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleas- 
ant situation,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook 
runnuig  close  by  and  a  formidable  birch  tree  growing  at 
one  end  of  it.  From  hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils' 
voices,  conning  over  their  lessons,  might  be  heard  of  a 
drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  beehive ;  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  mas- 
ter, in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command  or,  peradventure, 
by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch  as  he  urged  some 
tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge. 
Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man  that  ever  bore 
in  mind  the  golden  maxim,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child."  Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not 
spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school  who  joy  in  the 
smart  of  their  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  administered 
justice  witli  discrimination  rather  than  severity,  taking  the 
burden  off  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  those 
of  the  strong.  Your  mere  puny  stripling,  that  winced  at 
the  least  Sourish  of  the  rod,  was  pissed  by  with  indul- 
gence ;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflict- 
ing a  double  portion  on  some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed, 
broad-skirted  Dutch  urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled  and 
grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the  birch.  All  this  he 
called  "  doing  his  duty  by  their  parents  "  ;  and  he  nevar 
inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  assur- 
ance, so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  "he 
would  remember  it  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day 
he  had  to  live."  ,^         , 
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When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  com- 
panion and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys ;  and  on  holiday 
afternoons  would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones  home, 
who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good  housewives 
for  mothers,  noted  for  the  comforts  of  the  cupboard.  In- 
deed, it  behooved  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
pupils.  The  revenue  arising  from  his  school  was  small, 
and  would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  him 
with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a  huge  feeder,  and,  though 
lank,  had  the  dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda ;  but  to  help 
out  his  maintenance,  he  was,  according  to  country  custom 
in  those  parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  whose  children  he  instructed.  With  these  he 
lived  successively  a  week  at  a  time ;  thus  going  the 
rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  with  all  his  worldly  effects 
tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of 
his  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of 
schooling  a  grievous  burden,  and  schoolmasters  as  mere 
drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  rendering  himself  both  use- 
ful and  agreeable.  He  assisted  the  farmers  occasionally 
in  the  lighter  labors  of  their  farms,  helped  to  make  hay, 
mended  the  fences,  took  the  horses  to  water,  drove  the 
cows  from  pasture,  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He 
laid  aside,  too,  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  swaj 
with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and 
became  wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers  by  petting  the  children, 
particularly  the  youngest ;  and  like  the  lion  bold,  which 
whilom  so  magnanimously  the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit 
with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot 
for  whole  hours  together.  P         . 
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In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  singing- 
master  of  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright 
shillinga  by  instructing  the  young  folks  in  psalmody.  It 
was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him,  on  Sundays,  to  take 
his  station  in  front  of  the  church  gallery,  with  a  band  of 
chosen  singers ;  where,  in  his  own  mind,  he  completely 
carried  away  the  palm  from  the  parson.  Certain  it  is,  his 
voice  resounded  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation ; 
and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that 
church,  and  which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill  pond,  on  a  still  Sunday 
morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended  from 
the  nose  of  Ichabod  Craae.  Thus,  by  divers  little  make- 
shifts, in  that  ingenious  way'  which  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated "  by  hoot  and  by  crook,"  the  worthy  pedagogue  got 
on  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought,  by  all  who  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  labor  of  headwork,  to  have  a  wonder- 
fully easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  importance 
in  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighborhood,  being  consid- 
ered  a  kind  of  idle,  gentlemanlike  personage,  of  vastly 
superior  taste  and  accompllshmeats  to  the  rough  country 
swains,  and  indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only  to  the  parson. 
His  appearance,  therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little 
stir  at  the  tea  table  of  a  farmhouse,  and  the  addition  of  a 
supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  peradven- 
ture,  the  parade  of  a  silver  teapot.  Our  man  of  letters, 
therefore,  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the 
country  damsels.  How  he  would  figure  among  them  in 
the  churchyard,  between  services  on  Sundays !  gathering 
grapes  for  them  from  the  wild  vines  that  overran  the  aur- 
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rounding  trees  ;  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the  epi- 
taphs on  the  tombstones ;  or  sauntering,  with  a  whole 
bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill  pond ; 
while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheepishly 
back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half-itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of 
traveling  gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local 
gossip  from  house  to  house,  so  that  his  appearance  was 
always  greeted  with  satisfaction.  He  was,  moreover, 
esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of  great  erudition,  for 
he  had  read  several  books  quite  through,  and  was  a  per- 
fect master  of  Cotton  Mather's  "  History  of  New  England 
Witchcraft,"  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  most  firmly  and 
potently  believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdness 
and  simple  credulity.  His  appetite  for  the  marvelous, 
and  his  powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally  extraordi* 
nary ;  and  both  had  been  increased  by  his  residence  in  this 
spellbound  region.  No  tale  was  too  gross  or  monstrous 
for  his  capacious  swallow.  It  was  often  his  delight,  after 
his  school  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon,  to  stretch  him- 
self on  the  rich  bed  of  clover  bordering  the  little  brook 
that  whimpered  by  his  schoolhouse,  and  there  con  over 
old  Mather's  direful  tales,  until  the  gathering  dusk  of  the 
evening  made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before  his 
eyes.  Then,  as  he  wended  his  way  by  swamp  and  stream 
and  awful  woodland,  to  the  farmhouse  where  he  happened 
to  be  quartered,  every  sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching 
hour,  fluttered  his  excited  imagination,  —  the  moan  of  the 
Whip-poor-will  from  the  hillside,  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree 
toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm,  the  dreary  hooting  of  the 
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ecreecti  owl,  or  the  sudden  rustlmg  in  the  thicket  of  birds 
frightened  from  their  roost.  The  fireflies,  too,  which 
sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and 
then  startled  him,  as  one  of  uncommon  brightness  would 
stream  across  his  path ;  and  if  by  chance  a  huge  block- 
head of  a  beetle  came  winging  his  blundering  flight 
against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with  a  witch's 
token.  His  only  resource  on  such  occasions,  either  to 
drown  thought  or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  sing 
psalm  tunes,  and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as 
they  sat  by  their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled 
with  awe  at  hearing  his  nasal  melody,  "  in  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out,"  floating  from  the  distant  hill  or 
along  the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was  to  pass 
long  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they 
sat  spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples  roasting  and 
spluttering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marvelous 
tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  haunted  fields,  and  haunted 
brooks,  and  haunted  bridges,  and  haunted  houses,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  headless  horseman,  or  "  Galloping  Hessian 
of  the  Hollow,"  as  they  sometimes  called  him.  He  would 
delight  them  equally  by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and 
of  the  direful  omens  and  portentous  sights  and  sounds 
in  the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  times  of  Con- 
necticut ;  and  would  frighten  them  woefully  with  apeculEC 
tions  upon  comets  and  shooting  stars ;  and  with  the 
alarming  fact  that  the  world  did  absolutely  turn  round, 
and  that  they  were  half  the  time  topsy-turvy  ! 

But  if   there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly 
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cuddling  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that  was  all 
of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and  where, 
of  course,  no  specter  dared  to  show  its  face,  it  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his  subsequent  walk  home- 
wards. What  fearful  shapes  and  shadows  beset  his  path 
amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of  a  snowy  night ! 
With  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye  every  trembling  ray 
of  light  streaming  across  the  waste  fields  from  some  dis- 
tant window  !  How  often  was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub 
covered  with  snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  specter,  beset 
his  very  path  I  How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling 
awe  at  the  sound  of  his  own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust 
beneath  his  feet,  and  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
lest  he  should  behold  some  uncouth  being  tramping  close 
behind  him  !  and  how  often  was  he  thrown  into  complete 
dismay  by  some  rushing  blast,  howling  among  the  trees, 
in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Galloping  Hessian  on  one  of 
his  nightly  scourings ! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night, 
phantoms  of  the  mind  that  walk  in  darkness ;  and 
though  he  had  seen  many  specters  in  his  time,  and  been 
more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  divers  shapes,  in  bis 
lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end  to  all 
these  evils ;  and  he  would  have  passed  a  pleasant  life  of 
it,  in  despite  of  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  if  his  path 
had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes  more  per- 
plexity to  mortal  man  than  ghosts,  goblins,  and  the 
whole  race  of  witches  put  together,  and  that  was  —  a 
woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled  one  even- 
ing in  each  week  to  receive  his  instructions  in  psalmody, 
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was  Katrina  Vaa  Tassel,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a 
substantial  Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a  blooming  lass  of 
fresh  eighteen ;  plump  as  a  partridge,  ripe  and  melting 
and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of  her  father's  peaches,  and  uni- 
versally famed,  not  merely  for  her  beauty,  but  her  vast  ex- 
pectations. She  was  withal  a  little  of  a  coquette,  as  might 
be  perceived  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modern  fashions,  as  most  suited  to  set  o£F  her 
charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yellow  gold 
which  her  great-great-grandmother  had  brought  over 
from  Saardam  ;  the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden 
time,  and  withal  a  provokingly  short  petticoat,  to  dis- 
play the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  in  the  country  round. 
Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  towards  the 
sex ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  tempting  a 
morsel  soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes, —  more  especially 
after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  paternal  mansion.  Old 
Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  thriving, 
contented,  liberal-hearted  farmer.  He  seldom,  it  is  true, 
sent  either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  farm  ;  but  within  these  everything  was  snug, 
happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He  was  satisfied  with  his 
wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it ;  and  piqued  himself  upon  the 
hearty  abundance,  rather  than  the  style  in  which  he  lived. 
His  stronghold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks  in  which  the 
Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm  tree 
spread  its  broad  branches  over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which 
bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water,  in 
a  little  w^ll  formed  of  a  barrel,  and  then  stole  sfiarkling 
away  through  the  grass^  to  a  neighboring  brook,  that  bab- 
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bled  along  among  alders  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by 
the  farmhouse  was  a  vast  barn,  that  might  have  served 
for  a  church,  every  window  and  crevice  of  which  seemed 
bursting  forth  with  the  treasures  of  the  farm  ;  the  flail 
was  buaily  resounding  within  it  from  morning  to  night ; 
swallows  and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves ; 
and  rows  of  pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if 
watching  the  weather,  some  with  their  heads  under  their 
wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others,  swelling,  and 
cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were  enjoying  the 
sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek  unwieldy  porkers  were  grunt- 
ing in  the  repose  and  abundance  of  their  pens,  whence 
sallied  forth,  now  and  then,  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if 
to  snuff  the  air.  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were 
riding  in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole  Seets  of 
ducks  ;  regiments  of  turkeys  were  gobbling  through  the 
farmyard,  and  guinea  fowls  fretting  about  it,  like  ill- 
tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish,  discontented  cry. 
Before  the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that  pat- 
tern of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  clapping 
his  burnished  wings,  and  crowing  in  the  pride  and  glad- 
ness of  his  heart, —  sometimes  tearing  up  the  earth  with 
his  feet,  and  then  generously  calling  his  ever-hungry 
family  of  wives  and  children  to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel 
which  he  had  discovered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered  as  he  looked  upon  his 
sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.  In  his  de- 
vouring mind's  eye  he  pictured  to  himself  every  roasting 
pig  running  about  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly,  and  an 
apple  in  his  mouth  ;  the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed 
in  a  oomfottable  pie,  and  tucked  in  with  a  coverlet  of 
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cruet ;  the  geese  were  swimming  in  their  own  gravy,  aad 
the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dishes,  with  a  decent  com- 
petency of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw  carved 
out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon  and  juicy  relishiag 
ham  ;  not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed  up, 
with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  peradventure,  a 
necklace  of  savory  sausages  ;  and  even  bright  chanti- 
cleer himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back  in  a  side  dish, 
with  uplifted  claws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter  which  his 
chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  eni-aptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he 
rolled  his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow  lands,  the 
tich  tields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat  and  Indian  com, 
and  the  orchards  burthened  with  ruddy  fruit,  which  sur- 
rounded the  warm  tenement  of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart 
yearned  after  the  damsel  who  was  to  inherit  these  domains, 
and  his  imagination  expanded  with  the  idea,  how  they 
might  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  and  the  money  invested 
in  immense  tracts  of  wild  land,  and  shingle  palaces  in  the 
wilderness.  Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  realized  his 
hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina,  with  a 
whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  wi^on 
loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and  kettles 
dangling  beneath ;  and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a 
pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels,  setting  out  for  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 

When  he  entered  the  house  the  conquest  of  his  heart 
was  complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious  farmhouses, 
with  high-ridged,  but  lowly-sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style 
handed  down  from  the  first  Dutch  settlers  i  the  low  pro- 
jecting eav^  forming  a  piazza  along  the  front,  capable  ot 
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being  closed  up  in  bad  weather.  Under  this  were  hung 
flails,  harness,  various  uteujiils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for 
fishing  in  the  neighboring  river.  Benches  were  built 
along  the  sides  for  aummer  use ;  and  a  great  spinning- 
wheel  at  one  end,  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the 
various  uses  to  which  this  important  porch  might  be  de- 
voted. From  this  piazza  the  wandering  Ichabod  entered 
the  hall,  which  formed  the  center  of  the  mansion  and  the 
place  of  usual  residence.  Here,  rows  of  resplendent  pew- 
ter, ranged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his  eyes.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool  ready  to  be  spun  ;  in 
another  a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey  just  from  the  loom; 
ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  strings  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches,  hung  in  gay  festoons  along  the  wall,  mingled  with 
the  gaud  of  red  peppers  ;  and  a  door  left  ajar  gave  him  a 
peep  into  the  best  parlor,  where  the  claw-footed  chairs 
and  dark  mahogany  tables  shone  like  mirrors  ;  andirons, 
with  their  accompanying  shovel  and  tongs,  glistened  from 
their  covert  of  asparagus  tops  ;  mock  oranges  and  conch- 
shells  decorated  the  mantel-piece ;  strings  of  various  col- 
ored bird's  eggs  were  suspended  above  it ;  a  great  ostrich 
egg  was  hung  from  the  center  of  the  room,  and  a  corner 
cupboard,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed  immense  treas- 
ures of  old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these 
regions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an  end, 
and  his  only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.  In  this  enterprise,  how- 
ever, he  had  more  real  difficulties  than  generally  fell  to 
the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  of  yore,  who  seldom  had  anything 
but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery  dr^om,  and  such  like  easily 
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BODquered  adversaries,  to  contend  with  ;  and  had  to  make 
his  way  merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and  waUu 
of  adamant,  to  the  castle  keep,  where  the  lady  of  his  heart 
was  confined, — all  which  he  achieved  as  easily  as  a  man 
would  carve  his  way  to  the  center  of  a  Christmas  pie ;  and 
then  the  lady  ^ve  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  win  his  way  to  the  heart 
of  a  country  coquett«,  beset  with  a  labyriuth  of  whims 
and  caprices,  which  were  forever  presenting  new  difficulties 
and  impediments ;  and  he  had  to  encounter  a  host  of  fear- 
ful adversaries  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  numerous  rustic 
admirers  who  beset  every  portal  to  her  heart,  keeping  a 
watchful  and  angry  eye  upon  each  other,  but  ready  to  fly 
out  in  the  common  cause  against  any  new  competitor. 

Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly,  roaring, 
roistering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or,  according 
to  the  Idutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van  Brunt,  the  hero  of 
the  country  round,  which  rang  with  his  feats  of  strength 
and  hardihood.  He  was  broad-shouldered  and  double- 
jointed,  with  short,  curly  black  hair,  and  a  bluff,  but  not 
unpleasant,  countenance,  having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and 
arrogance.  From  bis  herculean  frame  and  great  powers 
of  limb,  he  had  received  the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones, 
by  which  he  was  universally  known.  He  was  famed  for 
great  knowledge  and  skiU  in  horsemanship,  being  as 
dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.  He  was  foremost 
at  all  races  and  cockfights  ;  and,  with  the  ascendency 
which  bodily  strength  acquires  in  rustic  life,  was  the 
umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  and 
giving  his  decisions  with  an  air  and  tone  admitting  of 
no  gainsay  or  appeal.     He  was  always  ready  for  either 
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a  fight  or  a  frolic,  but  had  mors  miachief  than  ill  will  in 
his  composition  ;  and,  with  all  his  overbearing  roiighaess, 
there  was  a  strong  dash  of  waggish  good  humor  at  bottom. 
He  had  three  or  four  boon  companions  of  his  own  stamp, 
who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and  at  the  head  of 
them  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every  scene  of 
feud  or  merriment  for  miles  round.  Id  cold  weather  he 
was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunt- 
ing fox's  taU  ;  and  when  the  folks  at  a  country  gathering 
descried  this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking 
about  among  a  squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood 
by  for  a  squall.  Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard 
dashing  along  past  the  farmhouses  at  midnight,  with 
whoop  and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks ;  and  the 
old  dames,  startled  out  of  their  sleep,  would  listen  for 
a  moment  till  the  hurry-skurry  had  clattered  by,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and  bis 
gang !  "  The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with  a  mixture 
of  awe,  admiration,  and  good  will ;  and  when  any  madcap 
prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  always 
shook  their  heads,  and  warranted  Brom  Bones  waa  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out 
the  blooming  Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth  gal- 
lantries ;  and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were  some- 
thing like  the  gentle  caresses  and  endearments  of  a  bear, 
yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not  altt^ether  dis- 
courage his  hopes.  Certain  it  is  his  advanofis  were 
signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  cross  a  lion  in  his  amours ;  insomuch  th^,  when 
hia  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van  Taaael'a  paling  ou  a 
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Sunday  night,  a  sure  sign  that  his  master  was  courting, 
or,  aa  it  is  teimed,  "  sparking,"  within,  all  other  saitors 
passed  by  in  despair,  and  carried  the  war  into  other 
quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod 
Crane  had  to  conteild,  and,  considering  all  things,  a 
stouter  man  than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  com- 
petition, and  a  wiser  man  would  have  despaired.  He 
had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability  and  persever- 
ance in  his  nature  ;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit  a  supple- 
jack,—  yielding,  but  tough;  though  he  bent,  he  never 
broke  ;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, yet,  the  moment  it  was  away  —  jerk!  he  was  as 
erect,  and  carried  his  head  as  high  as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  gainst  his  rival  would 
have  been  madness ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted 
in  his  amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy  lover,  Achilles. 
Ichabod,  therefore,  made  his  advances  in  a  quiet  and 
gently  insinuating  manner.  Under  cover  of  his  character 
of  singing  master,  he  made  frequent  visits  at  the  farm- 
house ;  not  that  he  had  anything  to  apprehend  from  the 
meddlesome  interference  of  parents,  which  is  so  often 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Van  Tassel 
was  an  easy,  indulgent  soul ;  he  loved  his  daughter  better 
even  than  his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an 
excellent  father,  let  her  have  her  way  in  everything. 
His  notable  little  wife,  too,  had  enough  to  do  to  attend 
t-o  her  housekeeping  and  manage  her  poultry  ;  for,  as  she 
sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese  are  foolish  things,  and 
must  be  looked  after,  but  girls  can  take  care  of  them- 
Belves.     Thus,  while  the  busy  dame  bustled  about  the 
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house,  or  plied  her  spinning  wheel  at  one  end  of  the 
piazza,  honest  Bait  would  sit  smoking  his  evening  pipe 
at  the  other,  watching  the  achievements  of  a  little  wooden 
warrior,  who,  armed  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  was 
most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
barn.  In  the  mean  time  Ichabod  would  carry  on  his  suit 
with  the  daughter  by  the  aide  of  the  spring  under  the 
great  elm,  or  sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour 
so  favorable  to  the  lover's  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are  wooed 
and  won.  To  me  they  have  always  been  matters  of 
riddle  and  admiration.  Some  seem  to  have  but  one  vul- 
nerable point,  or  door  of  access ;  while  others  have  a 
thousand  avenues,  and  may  be  captured  in  a  thoosand 
difFerent  ways.  It  is  a  great  triumph  of  skill  to  gain 
the  former,  but  a  still  greater  proof  of  generalship  to 
maintain  possession  of  the  latter ;  for  a  man  must  battle 
for  his  fortress  at  every  door  and  window.  He  who  wins 
a  thousand  common  hearts  is  therefore  entitled  to  some 
renown;  but  he  who  keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the 
heart  of  a  coquette  is  indeed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones ;  and 
from  the  moment  Ichabod  Orane  made  his  advances,  the 
interests  of  the  former  evidently  declined  ;  his  horse  was 
no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  palings  on  Sunday  night,  and 
a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between  him  and  the 
preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his 
nature,  would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  warfare, 
and  have  settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady  according 
to  the  mode  of  those  most  concise  and  simple  reasonerst 
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tb«  knighta-ertant  of  yore,— to^  »mgU  combat ;  but  Icta- 
bod  was  too  coDBcious  of  the  superior  might  of  his  adver- 
sary to  eater  the  liats  against  him ;  he  had  overheard  a 
boast  of  Booea  that  he  would  "  double  the  schoolmaster 
up  and  put  him  on  a  shelf  of  his  own  schoolhouse  "  ;  and 
he  was  too  wary  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  There  was 
something  extremely  provoking  in  this  obstinately  pacific 
system  ;  it  left  Brom  no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the 
funds  of  rustic  waggery  in  his  disposition,  and  to  play  o£F 
boorish  practical  jokes  upon  his  rival.  Ichabod  became 
the  object  of  whimsical  persecution  to  Bones  and  his  gang 
of  rough  riders.  They  harried  his  hitherto  peaceful  do- 
mains, smoked  out  his  singing  school  by  stopping  up  the 
chimney,  broke  into  the  schoolhouse  at  night,  in  spite  of 
its  formidable  fasteniugs  of  withe  and  window  stakes, 
and  turned  everything  topsy-turvy,  so  that  the  poor 
schoolmaster  began  to  think  all  the  witches  in  the 
country  held  their  meetings  there.  But  what  was  still 
more  annoying,  Brom  took  all  opportunities  of  turning 
him  into  ridicule  in  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  had  a 
scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught  to  whine  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a  rival  of  Ichabod 
to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  without 
producing  any  material  efEect  on  the  relative  situation  of 
the  contending  powers.  On  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon, 
Ichabod,  in  pensive  mood,  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofty 
stool,  whence  he  usually  watched  all  the  concerns  of  his 
little  literacy  realm.  In  his  hand  he  swayed  a  ferule, 
that  scepter  of  despotic  power ;  the  birch  of  justice 
roDoaed  on  three  nails  behind   the  throne,  a  constant 
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terror  to  evildoers ;  while  on  the  desk  before  him  might 
be  seen  sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited  weap- 
ons, detected  upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins,  such  as 
half-munched  apples,  popguns,  whirligigs,  fly  c^es,  and 
whole  legions  of  rampant  little  paper  gamecocks.  Appar- 
ently there  had  been  some  appalling  act  of  justice  recently 
inflicted,  for  his  scholars  were  all  busily  intent  upon  their 
books,  or  slyly  whispering  behind  them  with  one  eye  kept 
upon  the  master,  and  a  kind  of  buzzing  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  schoolroom.  It  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  negro  in  tow-cloth  jacket  and 
trousers,  a  round-crowned  fragment  of  a  hat,  like  the  cap 
of  Mercury,  and  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ragged,  wild, 
half-broken  colt,  which  he  managed  with  a  rope  by  way 
of  a  halter.  He  came  clattering  up  to  the  school  door, 
with  an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend  a  merrymaking, 
or  "  quilting  frolic,"  to  be  held  that  evening  at  Mynheer 
Van  Tassel's  ;  and  having  delivered  his  message  with  that 
air  of  importance  and  effort  at  fine  langUE^e  which  a 
negro  is  apt  to  display  on  petty  embassies  of  the  kind,  he 
dashed  over  the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering  away  up 
the  Hollow,  full  of  the  importance  and  hurry  of  his  mission. 
All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet  school- 
room. The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  lessons, 
without  stopping  at  trifles ;  those  who  were  nimble 
skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and  those  who  were 
tardy  had  a  smart  application  now  and  then  in  the  rear, 
to  quicken  their  speed  or  help  them  over  a  tall  word. 
Books  were  flung  aside  without  being  put  away  on  the 
shelves;  inkstands  were  overtarned,  benches  thrown 
down,  and  the  whole  school  was  turned  loose  au  hour 
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before  the  usual  time,  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of 
young  imps,  yelping  and  racketing  about  the  green  in 
joy  at  their  early  emancipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra  half- 
hour  at  his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  up  his  best, 
and,  indeed,  only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arranging  his 
locks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  that  hung  up  in 
the  schoolhouse.  That  he  might  make  his  appearance 
before  his  mistress  in  the  true  style  of  a  cavalier,  he 
borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with  whom  he  was 
domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman  of  the  name  of 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and,  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued 
forth  like  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  adventures.  But 
it  is  meet  I  should,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  story, 
give  some  account  of  the  looks  and  equipments  of  my 
bero  and  his  steed.  The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a 
broken-down  plow  horse,  that  had  outlived  almost 
everything  but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and 
shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck,  and  a  head  like  a  hammer ; 
his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were  tangled  and  knotted 
with  burs ;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil,  and  was  glaring 
and  spectral ;  but  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine 
devil  in  it.  Still,  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle 
in  his  day,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name  he  bore  of 
Gunpowder.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  a  favorite  steed  of 
Iiiji  master,  the  choleric  Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious 
rider,  and  had  infused,  very  probably,  some  of  his  own . 
spirit  into  the  animal ;  for,  old  and  broken  down  as  he 
looked,  there  was  more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him  than 
any  young  filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for   such  a  steed.     He 
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rode  with  short  stirrups,  whicli  brought  his  knees  nearly 
up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  his  sharp  elbows  stuck 
out  tike  grasshoppers' ;  he  carried  his  whip  perpendicu- 
larly in  his  hand,  like  a  scepter,  and,  as  his  horse  jogged 
on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of 
a  piiir  of  wings.  A  small  wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of 
his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called ; 
and  the  skirts  of  his  black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the 
horse's  tail.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his 
steed  as  they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Rip- 
per, and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day ;  the  sky 
was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and 
golden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea  of 
abundance.  The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober  brown 
and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer  .kind  had 
been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyes  of  orange, 
purple,  and  scarlet.  Streaming  files  of  wild  ducks  began 
to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  air ;  the  bark  of  the 
squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and 
hickory  nuts,  and  the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at 
intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubble  field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets. 
In  the  fullness  of  their  revelry  they  Buttered,  chirping  and 
frolicking,  from  bush  to  bush  and  tree  tn  tree,  capricious 
from  the  very  profusion  and  variety  around  them.  There 
was  the  honest  cock  robin,  the  favorite  game  of  stripling 
sportsmen,  with  its  loud,  querulous  note ;  and  the  twit- 
tering blackbirds,  flying  in  sable  clouds ;  and  the  golden- 
winged  woodpecker,  with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad 
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black  gorget  and  splendid  plumage ;  and  the  oedar  bird, 
with  its  red-tipped  wings  and  yellow-tipped  tail,  and  its 
little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers ;  and  the  blue  jay,  that 
noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light-blue  coat  and  white 
underclothes,  screaming  and  chattering,  nodding  and 
ltol)bing  and  bowing,  and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  every  songster  in  the  grove. 

Aa  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever 
open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged 
with  delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On  all 
sides  he  beheld  vast  stores  of  apples,  some  hanging  in  op- 
pressive opulence  on  the  trees,  some  gathered  into  baskets 
and  barrels  for  the  market,  others  heaped  up  in  rich  piles 
for  the  cider  press.  Farther  on  he  beheld  great  fields  of 
Indian  corn,  with  its  golden  ears  peeping  from  their  leafy 
coverts,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty 
pudding ;  and  the  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them, 
turning  up  their  fair  round  sides  to  the  sun, 'and  giving 
ample  prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies;  and  anon 
he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the 
odor  of  the  beehive,  and,  as  he  beheld  them,  soft  anticipa- 
tions stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty  slapjacks,  well-but- 
tered, and  garnished  with  honey  or  treacle,  by  the  delicate 
little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and 
"sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of  a 
range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some  of  the  goodliest 
scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.  The  sun  gradually  wheeled 
his  broad  disk  down  into  the  west.  The  wide  bosom  of 
the  Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless  and  glassy,  except  that 
here  and  there  a  gentle  undulation  waved  and  prolonged 
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the  blue  shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few  amber 
clouds  floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move 
them.  The  horizon  was  of  a  tine  golden  tint,  changing 
gradually  into  a  pure  apple  green,  and  from  that  into  the 
deep  blue  of  the  mid  heaven.  A  slanting  ray  lingered  on 
the  woody  crests  of  the  precipices  that  overhung  some 
parts  of  the  river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark  gray 
and  purple  of  their  rocky  sides-  A  sloop  was  loitering  in 
the  distance,  dropping  slowly  down  with  the  tide,  her  sail 
hanging  uselessly  against  the  mast ;  and  as  the  reflection 
of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  the  Herr  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged 
with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country:  old 
farmers,  a  spare,  leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun  coats 
and  breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge  shoes,  and  magniiicent 
pewter  buckles;  their  brisk  withered  little  dames,  in 
close  crimped  caps,  long-waisted  gowns,  homespun  petti- 
coats, with  3013301*8  and  pincushions,  and  gay  calico 
pockets  hanging  on  the  outside ;  buxom  lasses,  almost  as 
fuitiquated  as  their  mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat, 
a  fine  ribbon,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms 
of  city  innovation ;  the  sons,  in  short  square-skirted  coats 
with  rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair 
geaeraUy  queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  especially  if 
they  could  procure  an  eelskin  for  the  purpose,  it  being 
esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  a  potent  nourlsher 
aod  strengthener  of  the  hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  having 
come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favorite  steed  Daredevil,  a 
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creatare,  like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and  miBchief,  and 
whieh  no  one  but  himself  could  manage.  He  was,  in  fact, 
DOtfld  for  preferring  vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  ol' 
tricks,  which  kept  the  rider  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck ; 
for  he  held  a  tractable,  well-broken  horse  as  unworthy  of 
a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of  charms 
that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  mj  hero  as  he 
entered  the  state  parlor  of  Van  Tassel's  mansion,  —  not 
tiiose  of  the  bevy  of  buxom  lasses,  with  their  luxurious 
display  of  red  and  white,  but  the  ample  charms  of  a  genu- 
ine Dutch  country  tea  table,  in  the  sumptuous  time  of 
autumn.  Such  heaped-up  platters  of  cakes  of  various 
and  almost  indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to  experi- 
enced Dutch  housewives !  There  was  the  doughty 
doughnut,  the  tenderer  oly-koek,  and  the  crisp  imd 
crumbling  cruller ;  sweet  cakes  and  shortcakes,  ginger 
oakes  and  honey  cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes. 
And  then  there  were  apple  pies,  and  peach  pies,  and 
pumpkin  pies ;  besides  slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef ; 
and,  moreover,  delectable  dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and 
peaches,  and  pears,  and  quinces,  not  to  mention  broiled 
shad  and  roasted  chickens,  together  with  bowls  of  milk 
and  cream,  all  mingled  higgledy-piggledy,  pretty  much  as 
I  have  enumerated  them,  with  the  motherly  teapot  send- 
ing up  its  clonds  of  vapor  from  the  midst  —  Heaven  bless 
the  mark  !  I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss  this  ban- 
quet as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with  my 
story.  Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so  great  a 
hurry  as  his  historian,  but,  liid  awple  justice  to  every 
dainty. 
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He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart 
dilated  in  proportion  as  hie  skin  was  filled  with  good 
^heer,  and  whose  spirits  rose  with  eating  as  some  men's 
do  with  drink.  He  could  not  help,  too,  rolling  his  large 
eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling  with  the  possi- 
bility that  he  might  one  day  be  lord  of  all  this  scene  of 
almost  unimaginable  luxury  and  splendor.  Then  he 
thought  how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back  upon  the  old  school- 
house,  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper 
and  every  other  niggardly  patron,  and  kick  any  itinerant 
pedf^ogue  out  of  doors  that  should  dare  to  call  him  com- 
rade. 

Old  BaltUH  Van  Tassel  moved  abmit  among  his  guests 
with  a  face  dilated  with  content  and  good  humor,  round 
and  jolly  as  the  harvest  moon.  His  hospitable  attentions 
were  brief,  but  expressive,  being  confined  to  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  "  fall  to,  and  help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  music  from  the  common  room  or 
hall  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musician  was  an  old 
gray-headed  negro,  who  had  been  the  itinerant  orchestra 
of  the  neighborhood  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His 
instrument  was  as  old  and  battered  as  himself.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  he  scraped  away  on  two  or  three 
strings,  accompanying  every  movement  of  the  bow  with  a 
motion  of  the  head,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
stamping  with  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were  to 
start. 

lohabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much  as 
upon  his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  fiber  about  him 
ins  idle  ;  and  to  have  seen  his  loosely  hung  frame  in  fnll 
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motion,  and  clattering  about  the  room,  you  would  have 
thought  St.  Vitus  himself,  that  blessed  patron  of  the 
dance,  was  figuring  before  you  in  person.  He  was  th^ 
admiration  of  all  the  negroes,  who,  having  gathered,  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  from  the  farm  and  neighborhood,  stood 
forming  a  pyramid  of  shining  black  faces  at  every  door  and 
window,  gazing  with  delight  at  the  scene,  rolling  their 
white  eyeballs,  and  showing  grinning  rows  of  ivory  from 
ear  to  ear.  How  could  the  flogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise 
than  animated  and  joyous  ?  The  lady  of  his  heart  was  his 
partner  in  the  dance,  and  smiling  graciously  in  reply  to  his 
amorous  oglings  ;  while  Brom  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with 
love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in  one  comer. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  attracted 
to  a  knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  old  Van  Tassel,  sat 
smoking  at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  gossiping  over  former 
times,  and  drawing  out  long  stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
was  one  of  those  highly  favored  places  which  atwund  with 
chronicle  and  great  men.  The  British  and  American  line 
had  run  near  it  during  the  war ;  it  had,  therefor^  been  the 
scene  of  marauding,  and  infested  with  refugees,  cowboys, 
and  all  kinds  of  border  chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  enable  each  story-teller  to  dress  up  his  tale  with 
a  little  becoming  fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinctness  of  his 
recollection,  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large  blue- 
bearded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a  British  frigate 
with  an  old  iron  nine-pounder  from  a  mud  breastwork, 
only  that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  discharge.  And  there 
was  an  old  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless,  being  too 
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rich  a  mynheer  to  be  lightly  mentioned,  who  in  the  hattle 
of  White  Plains,  being  an  excellent  master  of  defense, 
parried  a  muaket  hall,  with  a  small  sword,  insomach  that  he 
absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade,  and  glance  off  at 
the  hilt :  in  proof  of  which  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  show 
the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little  heiit.  There  were  several 
more  that  had  been  equally  great  in  the  field,  not  one  of 
whom  but  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  considerable  hand 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  termination. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts  and 
apparitions  that  succeeded.  The  neighborhood  is  rich  in 
legendary  treasures  of  the  kind.  Local  tales  and  super- 
stitions thrive  best  in  these  sheltered,  long-settled  retreats  i 
but  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the  shifting  throng  that 
forms  the  population  of  most  of  our  country  places. 
Besides,  there  is  no  encouragement  for  ghosts  in  most  of 
oar  villages,  for  they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  finish  their 
first  nap,  and  turn  themselves  in  their  graves,  before  their 
surviving  friends  have  traveled  away  from  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  so  that  when  they  turn  out  at  night  to  walk  their 
rounds,  they  have  no  acquaintance  left  to  call  upon.  This 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ghosts, 
except  in  our  long-established  Dutch  communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of 
supernatural  stories  in  these  parts  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was  a  contagion 
in  the  very  air  that  blew  from  that  haunted  region ; 
it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of  dreams  and  fancies  In- 
fecting all  the  land.  Several  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  people 
were  present  at  Van  Tassel's,  and,  as  usual,  were  doling  out 
their  wild  and  wonderful  l^ends.    Many  dismal  tales  were 
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told  about  funeral  trains  and  mourning  cries  and  wailings 
heard  and  seen  about  the  great  tree  where  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre  was  taken  and  which  stood  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Some  mention  was  made  also  of  the  woman  in 
white  that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven  Rock,  and  was 
often  heard  to  shriek  on  winter  nights  before  a  storm,  hav- 
ing perished  there  in  the  snow.  The  chief  part  of  the 
stories,  however,  turned  upon  the  favorite  specter  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horseman,  who  had  been 
heard  several  times  of  late  patrolling  the  country  ;  and,  it 
was  s^d,  tethered  his  horse  nightly  among  the  graves  in 
the  churchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems  always 
to  have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It 
stands  on  a  knoll  surrounded  by  locust  trees  and  lofty 
elms,  from  among  which  its  decent  whitewashed  walla  shine 
modestly  forth,  like  Christian  purity  beaming  through  the 
shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to 
a  silver  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees,  between 
which  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hudson. 
To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams 
seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would  think  that  there  at 
least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the 
church  extends  a  wide,  woody  dell,  along  which  raves 
a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen 
trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from 
the  church,  was  formerly  thrown  a  wooden  bridge  ;  the 
road  that  led  to  it,  and  the  bridge  itself,  were  thickly 
shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  which  cast  a  gloom  about  it 
even  iu  the  daytime,  but  occasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at 
night.    Such  was  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  headless 
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horseman,  and  the  place  where  he  was  mogt  freqoeDtly 
encountered.  The  tale  was  told  of  old  Broawer,  a  most 
heretical  disbeliever  in  ghosta;  how  he  met  the  horseman 
returning  from  his  foray  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was 
obliged  to  get  up  behind  him ;  how  they  galloped  over 
bush  and  brake,  over  hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached 
the  bridge,  when  the  horseman  suddenly  turned  into  a 
skeleton,  threw  old  Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang 
away  over  the  tree  tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice  mar- 
velous adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  light  of  the 
galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He  aflarmed  that, 
on  returning  one  night  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Sing  Sing,  he  had  been  overtaken  by  this  midnight 
trooper ;  that  he  had  offered  to  race  with  him  for  a  bowl 
of  punch,  and  should  have  won  it,  too,  for  Daiedeyil  beat 
the  goblin  horse  all  hollow,  but,  just  as  they  came  to  t^e 
church  bridge,  the  Hessian  bolted,  and  vanished  in  a  flash 
of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  with 
which  men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the  lis- 
teners only  now  and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam  from 
the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of  Icbabod. 
He  repaid  them  in  kind  with  large  extracts  from  bis  invat- 
nable  author.  Cotton  Mather;  and  added  many  marvelous 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  his  native  State  of  Gonnec- 
ticut,  and  fearful  sights  which  he  had  seen  in  his  nightly 
walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farmers 
gathered  together  their  families  in  their  wagons,  and  were 
heard  for  some  time  rattling  along  the  hollow  roads  and 
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over  the  distant  hills.  Some  of  the  damsels  mouoted  on 
pillions  behind  their  favorite  swains,  and  their  light- 
hearted  laughter,  mingling  with  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed 
along  the  silent  woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter 
until  they  gradually  died  away  —  and  the  late  scene  of 
noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Ichabod  only 
lingered  behind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country 
lovers,  to  have  a  tete-a-tSte  with  the  heiress,  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  success. 
What  passed  at  this  interview  I  will  not  pretend  to  say, 
for  in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Something,  however,  I  fear 
me,  must  have  gone  wrong,  for  he  certainly  sallied  forth, 
after  no  very  great  interval,  with  an  air  quite  desolate  and 
chopfallen.  Oh,  these  women  I  these  women  1  Could  that 
girl  have  been  playing  off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks  ? 
Was  her  encouragement  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere 
sham  to  secure  her  conquest  of  his  rival  ?  Heaven  only 
knows,  not  I !  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  Ichabod  stole  forth 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  sacking  a  henroost, 
rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart.  Without  looking  to  the 
right  or  left  to  notice  the  scene  of  rural  wealth  on  which 
he  had  so  often  gloated,  he  went  straight  to  the  stable,  and 
with  several  hearty  cuffs  and  kicks  roused  his  steed  most 
uncourteously  from  the  comfortable  quarters  in  which  he 
was  soundly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  mountains  of  corn  and 
oats,  and  whole  valleys  of  timothy  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his  travels  home- 
wards, along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  above 
Tarry  Town,  and  which  he  had  traversed  so  cheerily  in 
the  afternoon.     The  hour  was  as  dismal  as  himself.    Far 
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below  him  the  Tappan  Zee  Bpi-ead  its  dusky  and  indistinct 
waste  of  waters,  with  here  and  there  the  tall  mast  of  a 
Bloop,  riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.  In  the 
dead  hush  of  midnight  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of 
the  watch  dog  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson  : 
but  it  was  so  vague  and  faint  as  only  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  distance  from  this  faithful  companion  of  man.  Now 
aad  then,  too,  the  long-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accident- 
ally awakened,  would  sound  far,  far  o%  from  some  farm- 
house away  among  the  hills  ;  but  It  was  like  a  dreaming 
sound  in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  bat 
occasionally  the  melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps 
the  guttural  twang  of  a  bullfrog  from  a  neighboring 
marsh,  as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly 
in  his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had  heard 
in  the  afternoon  now  came  crowding  upon  his  recollection. 
The  night  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  stars  seemed  to 
sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally 
hid  them  from  his  sight.  He  had  never  felt  so  lonely  and 
dismal.  He  was,  moreover,  approaching  the  very  place 
where  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been 
laid.  In  the  center  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip 
tree,  which  towered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its 
limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form 
trunks  of  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the 
earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air.  It  was  connected 
with  the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by,  and  was  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  Major  Andre's  tree.     The  com- 
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moQ  people  regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and 
Buperstition,  partly  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its 
ill-Btarred  namesake,  aad  partly  from  the  tales  of  strange 
sights  and  doleful  lameutations  told  concerning  it. 

Ab  Ichabod  approached  thia  fearful  tree,  he  began  to 
wliistle ;  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered :  it  was 
but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry  branches. 
As  he  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  some- 
thing white  hanging  in  the  midst  of  the  tree  ;  he  paused 
and  ceased  whistling ;  but  on  looking  more  narrowly, 
perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  been 
scathed  by  lightning,  and  the  white  wood  laid  bare. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan  —  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his 
knees  smote  against  the  saddle ;  it  was  but  the  rubbing 
of  one  huge  bough  upon  another,  as  they  were  swayed 
about  by  the  breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but 
new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small  brook 
crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly 
wooded  glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's  Swamp.  A 
few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served  for  a  bridge  over 
thia  stream.  On  that  side  of  the  road,  where  the  brook 
entered  the  wood,  a  group  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  matted 
thick  with  wild  grapevines,  threw  a  cavernous  gloom 
over  it.  To  pass  this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It 
was  at  this  identical  spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andre  was 
captured,  and  under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and 
vines  were  the  sturdy  yeomen  concealed  who  surprised 
him.  This  has  ever  since  been  considered  a  haunted 
stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the  schoolboy  who 
hsa  to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 
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As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to 
thump;  he  summoiied  up,  however,  all  his  resolution, 
gave  hia  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  ia  the  ribs,  and 
attempted  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge  ;  but  instead 
of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old  animal  made  a  lateral 
movement,  and  ran  broadside  against  the  fence.  Ichabod, 
whose  fears  increased  with  the  delay,  jerked  the  reins  on 
the  other  side,  and  kicked  lustily  with  the  contrary  foot : 
it  was  all  in  vain.  His  steed  started,  it  is  true  ;  bnt  it 
was  only  to  plunge  to  tihe  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a 
thicket  of  brambles  and  alder  bushes.  The  schoolmaster 
now  bestowed  both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling 
ribs  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forward  snuflBing  and 
snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge  with  a 
suddenness  that  had  nearly  seut  his  rider  sprawling  over 
his  head.  Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp  by  the 
side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sensitive  ear  of  Ichabod. 
In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the  margin  of  the 
brook,  he  beheld  something  huge,  misshapen,  black,  and 
towering.  It  stirred  not,  but  seemed  gathered  up  in  the 
gloom,  like  some  gigantic  monster  ready  to  spring  upon 
the  traveler. 

The  bur  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  apon  his  head 
with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  turn  and  fly 
was  now  too  late  ;  and,  besides,  what  chance  was  there  of 
escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  Summoning  up,  therefore, 
a  show  of  courage,  he  demanded  in  stammering  accents, 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated 
his  demand  in  a  still  more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was 
no  answer.    Once  more    he  cudgeled  the  sides  of  th» 
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inflexible  GUinpowder,  and.,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth 
with  involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the 
shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with  ^ 
scramble  and  a  bound  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the 
form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree  be 
ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large 
dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerful 
frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociability, 
but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along  on 
t^e  blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over 
his  fright  and  waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight 
companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure  of 
Brom  Bones  with  the  Galloping  Hessian,  now  quickened 
his  steed  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger, 
however,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod 
pulled  up  and  fell  into  a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind ; 
the  other  did  the  same.  His  heart  began  to  sink  within 
him.  He  endeavored  to  resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his 
parched  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he 
could  not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something  in  the 
moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion 
that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully 
accounted  for.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which 
brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow  traveler  in  relief  against 
the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Icha- 
bod was  horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was  head- 
less I  But  his  horror  was  still  more  increased  on  observing 
that  the  head,  which  should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders, 
was  carried  before  him  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.     His 
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terror  rose  to  desperation ;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks 
and  blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment  to  give  his  companion  the  slip,  but  the  specter 
started  full  jump  with  him.  Away  then  they  dashed, 
through  thick  and  thin,  stones  flying,  aud  sparks  flashing, 
at  every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments  fluttered  In 
the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over  his 
horse's  head  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to 
Sleepy  Hollow ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed 
with  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an  opposite 
turn,  and  plunged  headlong  down  the  hill  to  the  left. 
This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  it  crosses  the  bridge 
famous  in  goblin  story ;  and  just  beyond  swells  the  greeu 
knoll  on  which  stands  the  whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskillful 
rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase ;  but  just  as  he 
had  got  half-way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the 
saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him. 
He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  and  endeavored  to  hold  it 
firm,  but  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time  to  save  himself  by 
clasping  old  Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it  trampled  under  foot  by 
his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans  Van  Rip- 
per's wrath  passed  across  his  mind,  for  it  was  his  Sunday 
saddle  ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears;  the  goblin 
was  hard  on  his  haunches,  and  (unskillful  rider  that  he 
wasl)  he  had  much  ado  to  maintAin  his  seat,  sometimes 
dipping  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  some- 
times jolted  on  the  high  lidge  of  his  horse's  baokbtm^ 
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with  a  violeDoe  that  he  verily  feared  would  olAave  him 
asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the 
hopes  that  the  ohurch  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  waveiw 
ing  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook 
told  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of 
the  church  dimly  glaring  under  the  trees  beyond.  He 
recollected  the  place  where  Brom  Bones'  ghostly  competi- 
tor had  disappeared.  "  If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge," 
thought  Ichabod,  "  I  am  safe."  Just  then  he  heard  the 
black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him :  be 
eren  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convul- 
sive kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the 
bridge ;  he  thundered  over  the  resounding  planks ;  he 
gained  the  opposite  side :  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look 
behind,  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to 
rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw 
the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups  and  in  the  very  act  of 
hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavored  to  dodge 
the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  encountered  his 
(»anium  with  a  tremendous  crash  :  he  was  tumbled  head- 
long into  the  duet,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and 
the  goblin  rider  passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found,  without  his 
saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  crop- 
ping the  grass  at  his  master's  gate.  Ichabod  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  breakfast.  Dinner  hour  oam« ; 
but  no  Ichabod  1  The  boys  assembled  at  the  schoolhouBS, 
and  gtrolled  idly  about  the  banks  of  the  brook,  but  no 
Bchoolmaater.  Hans  Van  Ripper  now  began  to  feel  some 
uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor  Ichabod  «nd  hi*  saddle. 
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An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  after  diligent  investiga- 
tion they  came  upon  his  traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  church  was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in 
the  dirt  -,  tJie  tracks  of  horses'  hoofs,  deeply  dented  in  the 
road,  and  evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the 
bridge,  beyond  wbich,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of 
the  brook  where  the  water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found 
the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  lehabod,  and  close  beside  it  a 
shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  school- 
master was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper,  as 
executor  of  his  estate,  examined  the  bundle  which  con- 
tained all  his  worldly  effects.  They  consisted  of  two 
shirts  and  a  half,  two  stocks  for  the  neck,  a  pair  or  two  of 
worsted  stockings,  an  old  pair  of  corduroy  imallclothes,  a 
rusty  razor,  a  book  of  psalm  tunes  full  of  dog's-ears,  and  a 
broken  pitch  pipe.  As  to  the  books  and  furniture  of  the 
schoolhouse,  they  belonged  to  the  community  ;  excepting 
Cotton  Mather's  "  History  of  Witchcraft,"  a  New  England 
Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams  and  fortune  telling ;  in 
which  last  was  a  sheet  of  foolscap  much  scribbled  and 
blotted  in  several  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a  copy  of 
verses  in  honor  of  the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These 
magic  books  and  the  poetic  scrawl  were  forthwith  con- 
signed to  the  flames  by  Hans  Van  Ripper,  who,  from  that 
time  forward,  determined  to  send  his  children  no  more  to 
school,  observing  that  he  never  knew  any  good  come  of 
this  same  reading  and  writing.  Whatever  money  tlie 
schoolmaster  possessed  —  and  he  had  received  his  quar- 
ter's pay  but  a  day  or  two  before  —  he  must  have -had 
■boat  liu  person  at  the  time  of  his  disappe^ance. 
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The  myaterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  the 
church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers  and 
gossips  were  collected  in  the  churchyard,  at  the  bridge, 
and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin  had  been 
found.  The  stories  of  Brouwer,  of  Bones,  and  a  whole 
budget  of  others  were  called  to  mind  ;  and  when  they  had 
diligently  considered  them  all,  and  compared  them  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  present  case,  they  shook  their  heads, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ichabod  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
in  nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more 
about  him ;  the  school  was  removed  to  a  different  quarter 
of  the  hollow,  and  another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer  who  had  been  down  to  New  York 
on  a  visit  several  years  after,  and  from  whom  this  account 
of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  received,  brought  home  the 
intelligence  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  alive ;  that  he  had 
left  the  neighborhood,  partly  through  fear  of  the  gobhn 
and  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  dismissed  by  the  heiress  ;  that  he  had 
changed  his  quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  ;  had 
kept  school  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time  ;  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  turned  politician,  electioneered,  writ- 
ten for  the  newspapers,  and  finally  had  been  made  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Ten-pound  Court.  Brom  Bones,  too,  who 
shortly  after  his  rival's  disappearance  conducted  the 
blooming  Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  observed 
to  look  exceedingly  knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Icha- 
bod was  related,  and  always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  mention  of  the  pumpkin  ;  which  led  some  to  auspeot 
that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  telL 
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Tte  old  eouBtry  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best  jiidgea 
of  these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day  that  Ichahqd  was 
spirited  away  by  supernatural  means  ;  and  it  is  a  favorite 
story,  often  told  about  the  neighborhood  round  the  winter 
evening  Sre.  The  bridge  became  more  than  ever  an  object 
of  superstitious  awe,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the 
road  has  been  altered  of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the 
church  by  the  border  of  the  mill  pond.  The  schoolhouse, 
beit^  deserted,  soon  fell,  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to  be 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  pedagogue  ;  and 
.the  plowboy,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still  summer  even- 
ing, has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a  distaooe,  chanting  a 
melancholy  psalm  tone  among  the  tranquil  solitudes  of 
Sleepy  Hollow. 

POSTSCRIPT 

round  in  the  handwriting  of  Hr.  Knickerbocker 
The  preceding  tale  is  given,  almost  in  the  precise  words 
in  .which  I  heard  it  related  at  a  Corporation  meeting  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Manhattoes,  at  which  were  present 
many  of  its  sagest  and  moat  illustrious  burghers.  The 
narrator  was  a  pleasant,  shabby,  gentlemanly  old  fellow, 
in  pepper  and  salt  clothes,  with  a  sadly  humorous  face, 
and  one  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  poor, — he 
made  such  efforts  to  be  entertaining.  When  his  story 
was  concluded,  there  was  much  laughter  and  approbation, 
particularly  from  two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who  had 
beenasleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  tall,  dry-looking  old  gentleman,  with  beeUing 
eyebrowB,  who  maintained  a  grave  and  rather  severe  face 
thfoqghoat,  now  and  then  folding  his  arms,  inclining  his 
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head,  and  looking  down  upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning  a 
doubt  over  in  his  mind.  He  was  one  of  your  wary  men, 
who  never  laugh  hut  upon  good  grounds, —  when  they 
have  reason  and  the  law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth 
of  the  rest  of  the  company  had  subsided,  and  silence  was 
restored,  he  leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and, 
sticking  the  other  akimbo,  demanded,  with  a  slight  but 
exceedingly  sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  contraction  of 
the  brow,  what  was  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  what  it 
went  to  prove  ? 

The  story  teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  glass  of  wine 
to  his  lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils,  paused  for  a 
moment,  looked  at  his  inquirer  with  an  air  of  infinite  def- 
erence, and,  lowering  the  glass  slowly  to  the  table,  observed 
that  the  story  was  intended  most  logically  to  prove  :  — 

"  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  advantages 
and  pleasures, — provided  we  will  but  take  a  joke  as  we 
find  it  : 

"  That,  therefore,  he  that  runs  races  with  goblin  troopers 
is  likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it. 

"Ergo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refused  the 
hand  of  a  Dutch  heiress  is  a  certain  step  to  high  prefer- 
ment in  the  state." 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold  closer 
after  this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by  the  ratioci- 
nation of  the  syllogism  ;  while,  methought,  the  one  in 
pepper  and  salt  ey'ed  him  with  something  of  a  triumphant 
leer.  At  length  he  observed  that  all  this  was  very  well, 
but  still  he  thought  the  story  a  little  on  the  extravagant,  — 
there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  had  his  doubts. 

"I'aith,  sir,"  replied  the  story  teller, "  as  to  that  matter, 
I  don't  believe  one  half  of  it  mvself."  ,--  i 
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THE  SHEPHERD  OF  KING  ADMETUS 

JAMES   BU8SELL  LOWELL 

Note  to  tbb  Pupil-  —  James  Ruaaell  Lowell  waa  bom  in  181S, 
in  Cambridge,  Masa.  He  died  in  1S91.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
American  poets.  Many  of  bis  minor  poems  are  exceedingly  beautif  uL 
The  two  given  iu  this  book  are  representative  specimeoB.  Of  the 
longer  poems  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Nothing  that  Mr.  Lowell  ever  wrote  aroused  more  interest 
than  "The  Biglow  Papera,"  though  intereat  in  them  has  somewhat 
lessened  as  the  conditions  that  caused  their  publication  have  long  since 
passed  away.  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal "  and  some  minor  poems 
are  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  the  Biverside  Literature 
Series.  There  are  in  this  edition  one  or  two  other  volumes  made  up 
from  selections  from  Lowell's  poems.  There  are  better  editions  by 
the  same  publishers.  Mr.  Lowell,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
Minister  to  England. 

'XiHERE  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth, 

Some  thousand  years  ago, 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 

Whether  to  plow,  or  reap,  or  sow. 
Upon  an  empty  tortoise  shell 

He  stretched  some  cords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 

Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 
Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 

To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine. 
And  so,  well  pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half  sleep, 
Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed, 

And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  hia  sheep. 
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His  wonis  were  Bimple  words  enough, 

And  yet  he  used  them  ao, 
That  what  in  other  mouths  was  rough, 

In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw  ; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth, 

They  made  his  eareless  words  their  lair. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour, 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Bid  teach  him  all  their  use. 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs, 
'He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  bis  speech  was  wise, 

But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his.  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes, 

They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for-naught 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone, 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim. 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon. 

More  full  of  love  because  of  him. 

Aodiqlay  by  day  more  holy  gjew 

Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
T(ll.atter-poets  only  knew 

Their  fint-b9rn.brother;as  liigoii' 
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THE  FIRST-  SNOW  FALL 

JAKES  BUSSELL  LOWELL 

rr^HK  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 
-*-     And  bnsily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With,  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  eu-l, 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 

Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  peeCtl. 

From  sheds  new  rooted  with  Carrara 

Came  chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down* 

And  still  fluttered  down  the  bqow. 

I  Btood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  TTOikof  thasky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow  birds, 

Like  tflxiwn  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood ; 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "  Father,  who  makes'  it  snow?  " 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 
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Again  I  looked  at  the  snow  fall, 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  ao  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloudltke  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  sear  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"  The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darlings  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall." 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her| 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


PAN  IN  WALL  STREET 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 

Note  to  the  Pupil.  —  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  wiu  bom  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1S33.  He  engaged  in  journalism  and  afterwards 
became  a  banker.  He  haa  written  much  poetry,  and  has  made  man; 
compilationH. 

TUST  where  the  Treasury's  marble  front 
"     Looks  over  Wall  Street's  mingled  nations  ; 
Where  Jews  and  Gentiles  most  are  wont 
To  throng  for  trade  and  last  quotations  ; 
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Where,  hour  by  hour,  the  rates  of  gold 

Outrival,  in  the  ears  o£  people, 
The  quarter  chimes,  serenely  tolled 

From  Trinity's  undaunted  steeple,  — 

Even  there  I  heard  a  strange,  wild  strain 

Sound  high  above  the  modem  clamor, 
Above  the  cries  of  greed  and  gain, 

The  curbstone  war,  the  auction's  hammer ; 
And  swift,  on  music's  misty  ways, 

It  led,  from  all  this  strife  for  millions. 
To  ancient  sweet  do-nothing  days 

Among  the  kirtle-robed  Sicilians. 

And  as  it  stilled  the  multitude, 

And  yet  more  joyous  rose,  and  shriller, 
I  saw  the  minstrel  where  he  stood 

At  ease  against  a  Doric  pillar  : 
One  hand  a  droning  organ  played. 

The  other  held  a  Pan's  pipe  (fashioned 
Like  those  of  old)  to  lips  that  made 

The  reeds  give  out  that  strain  impassioned. 

'Twas  Pan  himself  had  wandered  here 

A-strolling  through  this  sordid  city, 
And  piping  to  the  civic  ear 

The  prelude  of  some  pastoral  ditty  1 
The  demigod  had  crossed  the  seas,  — 

From  haunts  of  shepherd,  nymph,  and  satyr, 
And  Syracusan  times,  —  to  these 

Far  shores  and  twenty  centuries  later. 
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A  n^ed  cap  was  oa  his  head- ; 

But  —  hidden  thus  —  there  waa  no  doobting 
That,  all  with  crispy  locks  o'erspread, . 

His  gnarled  horns  were  somewhere  sprouting ; 
His  club  feet,  cased  in  rusty  shoes, 

Were  crossed,  as  on  some  frieze  you  see  them. 
And  trousers,  patched  of  diver's  hues, 

Concealed  his  crooked  shanks  beneath  them. 

He  filled  the  quivering  reeds  with  sound, 

A-nd  o'er  his  mouth  their  changes  shifted, 
And  with  his  goat's-eyes  looked  around 

Where'er  the  passing  current  drifted  ; 
And  soon,  aa  on  Trinacrian  hills 

The  nymphs  and  herdsmen  ran  to  hear  him, 
Even  now  the  tradesmen  from  their  tills. 

With  clerks  and  porters,  crowded  near  him. 

The  bulls  and  bears  together  drew 

Prom  Jauncey  Court  and  New  Street' Alley, 
As  erst,  if  pastorals  be  true, 

Came  beasts  from  every  wooded  valley; 
The  random  passers  stayed  to  list,  — 

A  boxer  ^gon,  rough  and  merry, 
A  Broadway  Daphnis,  on  his  tryst- 

With  Nais  at  the  Brooklyn  Ferry. 

A  one-eyed  Cyclops  halted  long 

In  tattered  cloak  of  army  pattern. 
And  Galatea  joined  the  throng,  — 

A  blowsy,  apple-vending  slattern; 
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While  old  ^eaas-Bta^etedout' 

From  some  Dew-fangled  lunch  house  hoodj. 
And  bade  the  piper,  with  a  shout, 

To  strike  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dajidy  I 

A  newsboy  and  a  peanut  girl 

Like  little  Fauns  began  to  cftpen ; 
His  hait  was  all  in  tangled  curl, 

Her  tawny  legs  were  bare  and  taper ; 
And  still  the  gathering  larger  grew, 

And  gave  its  pence  and  crowded  nigheiv 
While  aye  the  shepherd  minstrel  blew 

His  pipe,  and  struck  the  gamut  higher. 

O  heart  of  If  ature,  beating  still 

With  throbs  her  vernal  passion  taught  her» 
Even  here  ason  the  vine-clad  hill, 

Or  by  the  Arethusan  water  ! 
New  forms  may  fold  the  speech,  new  lai^ 

Arise  within  these  ocean  portals, 
But  Music  waves  eternal  wands,— 

Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  mortals  t 

So  thought  I,  —  but  among  us  trod' 

A  man  in  blue,  with  legal  baton, 
And  scoffed  the  vt^ant  demigod, 

And  pushed  him  from  the  step  Isat'OK 
Doubting,  I  mused  upon  the  cry, 

"  Great  Pan  is  dead  !  "  —  and  all  the  people 
Went  on  their  ways  :  —  and  clear  and'high 

The  quarter  sounded  from  the  steeple. 
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THE  MYSTIC  WEAVER 
REV.  hbnr;  habbaugh 

r  I  iHE  weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting, 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro; 

Foot  and  treadle, 

Hand  and  pedal. 
Upward,  downward,  hither,  thither, 
How  the  weaver  makes  them  go  ; 
As  the  weaver  wills  they  go. 
Up  and  down  the  web  ia  plying, 
And  across  the  woof  is  dyii^ ; 

What  a  rattling  I 

What  a  battling  I 

What  a  shufBing  I 

What  a  scufBing  I 
As  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 
Threads  in  single,  threads  in  double ; 
How  they  mingle,  what  a  trouble  ! 
Every  color,  what  profusion  ! 
Every  motion,  what  confusion  ! 
While  the  web  and  woof  are  mingling^, 
S^nal  hells  above  are  jingling,  — 
Telling  how  each  figure  ranges, 
Telling  when  the  color  changes, 
Ab  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

Weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting. 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro ; 
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'Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion. 
Well  the  weaver  seems  to  know, 
Ab  he  makes  his  shuttle  go. 

What  each  motion 

And  commotion, 

AYhat  each  fusion 

And  confusion, 
In  the  grand  results  will  show. 

Weaving  daily, 

Singing  gaily. 
As  he  makes  his  busy  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  Seattle. 

Weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting,  • 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro ; 
See  you  not  how  shape  and  order 
From  the  wild  confusion  grow. 
As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go?  — 
As  the  web  and  woof  diminish, 
Grows  beyond  the  beauteous  finish, — • 

Tufted  plaidings, 

Shapes,  and  shadii^; 

All  the  mystery 

Now  is  history  ;  — ■ 
And  we  see  the  reason  subtle. 
Why  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

See  the  Mystic  Weaver  sitting 
High  in  heaven  -^  His  loom  below ; 
Up  and  down  the  treadles  go  : 
Takes  for  web  the  world's  long  ages, 
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Takes  fwwoof  itaku^-and  &ag94 
Takes  tIi&^tioUe«^aad.tketr.pftge8^ 
Takes  all  stations-fuidall- staged,  «— 
Thrones  are  bobl»ii8  in  His-shutt^ ; 
Armies  make  themsoad  and  scuttle ; 
Web  into  the  woof  :inu8t  flow, 
Up  and  down  the  nations  go, 
As  the  Weaver  ^vills  they  go'; 

Men  are  spanning, 

Powers  are  jarring, 
Upward,  downward,  hitherj  thithar. 
See  how  s^ange  the  nations  go 
Just  like  puppets  in  a  show. 
Up  and  down  the  web  is  plying. 
And  across  the  woof  is  flying. 

What  a  battling  I 

Wlfafa  rattling  1 

What  a  shuffling  ! 

WhM  a  scuffling  1 
As  the 'Wbaver  makes  His  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

Calmly  see  the  Mystic  Wearer 
Throw  His  shuttle  to  and  fro  ; 
Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion; 
Well  the  Weaver  seems  tb  know 

What  each  motion 

And-commotioD, 

What  each  fuaon 

And  confusion, 
In  the  grand  result  will  show, 

As  the  nations,  kings  and  stations, 
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Upward,  downward,  hither,  thitkra. 
As  in  myatio  danees,  go. 
In  the  present  all  is  mysteiy  ; 
In  the  past  'tis  beauteous  histeiy. 
O'er  the  mixing  and  the  mingling, 
How  the  signal  bells  are  jingling ! 
See  you  not  the  Weaver  leaving 
Finished  work  behind,  in  weaving  ? 
See  you  not  the  reason  subtle, 
As  the  web  and  woof  diminish, 
Changing  into  beauteous  finish, 
Why  the  Weaver  makes  His^shutUe, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle  ? 


Glorious  wonder  I  what  a  weaving  1 
To  the  dull  beyond  believing  I 
Such,  no  fabled  ages  know. 
Only  Faith  can  see  the  myst«ry, 
How  along  the  aisle  of  history 
Where  the  feet  of  sages  go. 
Loveliest  to  the  purest  eyes. 
Grand  the  mystic  tapet  lies,  — 
Soft  and  smooth,  and  even  spreading 
As  if  made  for  angels*  treadii^  ; 
Tufted  circles  touching  ever. 
Inwrought  figures  fading  never ; 
Every  figure  has  its  plaidings. 
Brighter  form  and  softer  shadings ; 
Each  illumined,  —  what  a  riddle  I 
From  a  cross  that  gems  the  middle. 
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'Tis  a  saying  —  some  reject  it — 
That  its  light  is  all  reflect«d  ; 
That  the  tapet's  hues  are  given 
By  a  sun  that  shines  in  heaven  t 
'Tis  believed,  by  all  believing. 
That  great  God  himself  is  weaving,  — 
Bringing  out  the  world's  dark  mystery. 
In  the  light  of  faith  and  history  ; 
And  as  web  and  woof  diminish, 
Comes  the  grand  and  glorious  finish, 
When  begin  the  golden  ages 
Long  foretold  by  seers  and  sages. 


CHILD  TIRED  OF  PLAY 

NATHANIEL  FABK&R  WILLIS 

Note  to  the  Pupil. — N.  P.  Willis,  a  distinguished  American 
poet  SDd  writer,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me,,  in  1807.  He  conducted 
the  "  Home  Journal,"  in  connection  with  George  P.  Morris.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems,  letters,  travels,  etc.    He  died  in  1867. 

rpiRED  of  play  I     Tired  of  play  ! 
-*-      What  hast  thou  done  this  livelong  day  ? 
The  birds  are  silent,  and  so  is  the  bee  ; 
The  sun  is  creeping  up  steeple  and  tree  ; 
The  doves  have  flown  to  the  sheltering  eaves. 
And  the  nests  are  dark  with  the  drooping  leaves  ; 
Twilight  gathers,  and  day  is  done  — 
How  hast  thou  spent  it,  restless  one  ? 
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Playing  ?    But  what  hast  thou  done  beside 

To  tell  thy  mother  at  eventide  ? 

What  promise  of  morn  is  left  unbroken  ? 

What  kind  word  to  thy  playmate  spoken  ? 

Whom  hast  thou  pitied,  and  whom  forgiven? 

How  with  thy  faults  has  duty  striven  ? 

What  hast  thou  learn'd  by  field  and  hill, 

By  greenwood  path,  and  by  singing  rill  ? 

There  will  come  an  eve  to  a  longer  day, 

That  will  find  thee  tired — but  not  of  play  I 

And  thou  wilt  lean,  aa  thou  leanest  now, 

With  drooping  limbs  and  aching  brow. 

And  wish  the  shadows  would  faster  creep, 

And  long  to  go  to  thy  quiet  sleep. 

Well  were  it  then  if  thine  aching  brow 

Were  as  free  from  sin  and  shame  as  now  I 

Well  for  thee  if  thy  lip  could  tell 

A  tale  like  this,  of  a  day  spent  well. 

If  thine  open  hand  hath  relieved  distress  — 

If  thy  pity  hath  sprung  to  wretchedness — 

If  thou  hast  forgiven  the  sore  offense, 

And  humbled  thy  heart  with  penitence  — 

If  Nature's  voices  have  spoken  with  thee 

With  her  holy  meanings  eloquently  — 

If  every  creature  hath  won  thy  love, 

From  the  creeping  worm  to  the  brooding  dove  — 

If  never  a  sad,  low-spoken  word 

Hath  plead  with  thy  human  heart  unheard  — 

Then,  when  the  night  steals  on,  as  now. 

It  will  bring  relief  to  thine  aching  brow. 

And,  with  joy  and  peace  at  the  thought  of  rest, 

Tjiou  wilt  sink  to  sleep  on  thy  mother's  breaat^^gL. 


LITBBATUBB 
INDEPENDENCE  BELL 

ANONYMOUS 

rpHERE  was  tumult  in  the  city. 
■^    In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town. 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 

Facing  restless  up  and  down ; 
People  gathering  at  corners, 

Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 
And  the  sweat  stood  oa  their  temples, 

With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 

As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 

Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore 
So  they  beat  against  the  State  House, 

So  they  surged  against  the  door ; 
And  the  mingling  of  their  voices 

Made  a  harmony  profound. 
Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 

Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 

«  Will  they  do  it  ?  "    "  Dare  they  do  it  ?  " 

"Who  is  speaking?"    "What's  the  news  ?" 
»  What  of  Adams  ?  "    "  What  of  Sherman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse  1 " 
"  Make  some  way,  there !  "     "  Let  me  nearer  t " 

"  I  am  stifling  I  "     "  Stifle,  then ; 
When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazard, 

We've  no  time  to  think  of  men  1 " 

So  they  beat  against  the  portal  — 
Man  and  woman,  maid  and  child ; 
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And  the  July  sun  in  heaven 

On  the  scene  looked  down  and  amiled ; 
The  same  sun  that  saw  the  Spartan 

Shed  his  patriot  blood  in  vain, 
Now  beheld  the  soul  of  freedom 

All  unconquered  rise  again. 

Aloft  in  that  high  steeple 

Sat  the  bellman,  old  and  graji 
He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 

And  his  iron-sceptered  sway; 
So  he  sat  with  one  hand  ready 

On  the  clapper  of  the  bell. 
When  his  eye  should  catch  the  signal. 

Very  happy  news  to  tell.  . 
See !  See  I  the  dense  crowd  quivers 

Through  all  its  lengthy  line, 
As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 

Looks  forth  to  give  the  sign  I 
With  his  small  hands  upward  lifted. 

Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair. 
Hark  I  with  deep,  clear  intonation, 

Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air. 
Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 

List  the  boy's  strong  joyous  cryl 
"  Ring  I  "  he  shouts  aloud,  "  ring  \  Grandpa  I 

Ring  I  Oh,  ring  for  Liberty  I  " 
And  straightway,  at  the  signal. 

The  old  beUjnan  lifts  his  band. 
And  sends  the  ^oA  news,  making 

Iron  musio  through  the  land. 
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How  they  shouted  I     What  rejoicing  I 

How  the  old  hell  shook  the  air, 
Till  the  clang  of  freedom  rufSed 

The  cslmly  gliding  Delaware  1 
How  the  bouSres  and  the  torches 

Illumed  the  night's  repose. 
And  from  the  flames,  like  Phceniz, 

Fair  Liberty  arose  I 

That  old  bell  now  is  silent, 

And  hushed  its  iron  tongue, 
But  the  spirit  it  awakened 

Still  lives  —  forever  young. 
And  while  we  greet  the  sunli^it 

On  the  Fourth  of  each  July, 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  bellman, 

Who,  'twixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Bung  out  our  Independence, 

Which,  please  Crod,  shall  never  die  1 


THE  WHISTLE 

BENJAMIN  FBANKLIN 

Note  to  thr  Pupil.— Benjamin  Franklin  was  bora  at  Boston 
in  1706.  He  ia  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Americans  and  you  should 
know  him,  his  life,  and  works  well.  It  b  hoped  that  the  following 
•elections  will  incline  you  to  read  more  of  his  writings. 

Wl  HEN  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends, 

*  *      on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.     I 

went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  £dc  ehildreut 
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and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whiatle,  that  I 
met  bythe  way,  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily 
offered  and  gaTB  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came 
home  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased 
with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the 
bargain  X  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as 
much  for  it  as  it  was  worth  ;  put  me  in  mind  what  good 
things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money  ; 
and  lauded  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried 
with  vexation ;  and  the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin 
than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me,  the  impres- 
sion continuing  in  my  mind  ;  so  that  often,  when  I  was 
tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself, 
don't  give  too  much  for  the  whistle ;  and  I  saved  my 
money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the 
actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many, 
who  gave  too  much  for  the  whiatle. 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favor,  sacrific- 
ing bis  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his  repose,  his 
liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends,  to  attain  it, 
I  have  said  to  myself,  this  man  gives  too  much  for  hia 
whistle. 

"When  I  saw, another,  fond  of  popularity,  constantly 
employing  himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  hia  own 
affairs,  and  ruining  them  by  that  neglect,  he  pays  indeed, 
said  I,  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  bind  of  comfort- 
able living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others,  all 
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the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  joys  of  benevo- 
lent friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth,  poor 
man,  said  I,  you  pay  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every 
laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to 
mere  corporeal  sensations,  and  ruining  his  health  in  their 
pursuit,  mistaken  man,  said  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for 
yourself,  instead  of  pleasure  ;  you  give  too  much  for  your 
whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes,  fine 
houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equip^es,  all  above  his  fortune, 
for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his  career  in  a 
prison,  alas  1  say  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his 
whistle- 
In  short,  I  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  the  miseries  of 
mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates 
they  have  made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by  their 
giving  too  much  for  their  whistles. 


THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Courteous  Reader,  — I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives 
an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  his  work  respect- 
fully quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must 
have  been  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate 
to  you.  I  stopped  my  horse  lately  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  were  collected  at  an  auction  of  merchant's 
goods.     The  hour  of  the  SEde  not  being  come,  they  were 
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conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the 
company  called  to  a  plain,  clean,  old  man,  with  white 
locktf :  "  Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  times?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the 
country  ?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  them  ? 
What  would  you  advise  us  to  do?"  Father  Abraham 
stood  up  and  replied :  "  If  you  would  have  my  advice, 
I  will  give  it  to  you  in  short ;  for  A  word  to  the  uiise  is 
enough,  aa  Poor  Richard  says."  They  joined  in  desiring 
him  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round  him,  he 
proceeded  as  follows :  — 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  '*  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy, 
and  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only 
ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  discharge 
them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  griev- 
ous to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our 
idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four 
times  as  much  by  our  folly ;  and  from  these  taxes  the 
commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by  allowing  an 
abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice, 
and  something  may  be  done  for  us  :  G-od  helps  them  that 
help  themselves,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

"I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that 
should  tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time  to 
be  employed  in  its  service ;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of 
us  much  more ;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  life.  Sloth,  like  rust,  cotisumes  faster  than  labor 
wears;  while  the  used  key  is  always  bright,  as  Poor  Rich- 
ard says.  But  dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander 
time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,  as  Poor  Richard 
says.     How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in 
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sleep,  f oi^tting  that  The  tleeping  fox  catcher  no  poultry, 
and  that  There  will  be  tleeping  enough  in  the  grave,  as 
Poor  Richard  says. 

'•'■If  time  he  of  all  thingg  the  most  precious,  watting  time 
must  be,  aa  Poor  Richard  says,  the  greatest  prodigality; 
since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  Lost  time  is  never  found 
again;  and  what  we  call  time  enough  always  proves 
little  enough.  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  and  doing 
to  the  purpose  ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with 
leas  perplexity.  Sloth  maket  all  things  difficult,  hut  in- 
dustry all  easy ;  and  He  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day, 
and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night;  while 
Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  Poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 
Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee  ;  and  Early  to 
bed,  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,  as  Poor  Ricbai'd  says. 

"  Metbinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  '  Must  a  man  afford 
himself  no  leisure  ? '  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what 
Poor  Richard  says :  Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanat 
to  gain  leisure  ;  and  since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a  nanute, 
throw  not  away  an  hour.  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  some- 
thing useful.  This  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain, 
but  the  lazy  man  never ;  for  ^1  life  of  leisure  arid  a  life 
of  laziness  are  two  things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live 
by  their  wits  only,  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock  ;  whereas 
industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  respect.  Ely 
pleasures,  and  they  will  follow  you.  The  diligent  spinner 
has  a  large  shift ;  arid  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  ctta,  every- 
body bids  me  good  morrow. 

"  II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  he  steady, 
settled,  and  careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  oar 
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own.  eye,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  others  j  for,  as  Poor 
Richard  says :  — 

I  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree. 

Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family. 

That  throve  to  well  as  tkote  that  settled  he. 

And  again,    Three  removes  are  as  had  as  a  fire  ;  and  again, 
Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee  ;  and  again,  ff 
you  would  have  your  business  done,  go;  if  not,  tend. 
And  again. 

He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive. 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 

And  again,  The  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work  than 
bath  his  hmis;  and  again,  Want  of  care  does  us  more  dam- 
age than  want  of  knowledge;  and  again,  Not  to  oversee 
workmen,  it  to  leave  them  your  purse  open.  Tmsting  too 
mach  to  others'  care  is  the  ruin  of  many  ;  for,  In  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the 
want  of  it;  but  a  man'a  own  care  is  profitahle  ;  for,  If  yon 
would  hceve  a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve 
yourself.  A  little  neglect  may  breed  greai  mischief;  for 
want  qf  a  nail  tJte  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost ;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost, 
being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy  ;  all  for  the  want  of 
a  little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

"  III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to 
<me's  own  husinen  ;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frug^ity, 
if  we  would  make  our  industry  more  certainly  saccessfol. 
A  num  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep 
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bis  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a 
groat  at  last.     A  fat  kitehen  makei  a  lean  will;  and 

Many  estates  are  spent  in  getting. 

Since  women  for  tea,  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 

And  men  for  punch,  forsook  hewing  and  splitting. 

If  you  would  he  wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  welt  as  getting. 
The  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  outgoes 
are  greater  than  her  incomes. 

"  Away,  then,  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will 
not  then  have  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times, 
heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  families.  And  further.  What 
maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children.  You  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and 
then,  diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a 
little  entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter; 
but  remember,  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Beware  of 
little  expenses;  A  small  leak  will  gink  a  great  ship,  as  Poor 
Richard  says  ;  and  again,  Who  dainties  loves  shall  beggars 
prove ;  and  moreover.  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat 
them.  .  .  .  ^f  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and 
try  to  borrow  some;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sor- 
rowing,  as  Poor  Richard  says  ;  and  indeed  so  does  he  that 
lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again. 
Poor  Dick  further  advises  and  says,  — 

Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse  ; 
^e  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse. 

And  again.  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  WatU,  and  a  great 
deal  more  saucy.  When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing, 
you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may  be  all 
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of  a  piece  ;  but  Poor  Dick  says.  It  is  easier  to  suppress  the 
first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.  And  it  is  ae 
truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich  as  for  the  frog  to 
swell  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more. 
But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 
It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished ;  for,  as  poor  Kioh- 
ard  says,  Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt. 
Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined  with  Poverty,  and 
tupped  with  Infamy.  And,  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this 
pride  of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much 
is  suffered  ?  It  cannot  promote  health,  nor  ease  pain  ;  it 
makes  no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person ;  it  creat«s  envy ; 
it  hastens  misfortune. 

*'  But  what  madness  most  it  he  to  run  in  debt  for  these 
superfluities.  .  .  .  When  you  have  got  your  bargain, 
you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment ;  but,  as  Poor 
Richard  says.  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors; 
creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days 
and  times.  The  day  comes  round  before  you  are  aware, 
and  the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to  sat- 
isfy it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which 
at  first  seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely 
short.  Time  will  seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels 
as  well  as  to  his  shoulders.  Those  have  a  short  Lent  who 
have  money  to  be  paid  at  faster.  At  present,  perhaps,  you 
may  think  yourselves  in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that 
you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without  injury;  but 

Por  age  and  want  save  while  you  may; 

JSq  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day. 
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Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever,  while  you 
live,  expense  is  constant  and  certain ;  and  it  i»  easier  to 
bitild  two  chimneys,  than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,  a.B  Poor  Kicb- 
ard  says ;  so  Rather  go  to  bed  »upperle»»,  than  ri»e  in  debt. 

Get  what  you  can  and  whcU  you  get  hold; 

'Ti»  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold. 

And  when  you  have  got  the  Philosopher's  stone,  sure  you 
will  no  longer  complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of 
paying  taxes. 

"  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom , 
but,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own 
industry,  and  frugality,  and  prudence,  though  excellent 
things,  for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of 
Heaven ;  and,  therefore,  aat  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be 
not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it, 
but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job  suffered,  and 
was  afterward  prosperous. 

"  And  now,  to  conclude.  Experience  keept  a  dear  school, 
btU  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,  as  poor  Richard  says,  and 
scarce  in  that ;  for,  it  is  true,  We  may  give  advice,  bnt  we 
cannot  give  conduct.  However,  remember  this.  They  that 
will  not  he  counseled,  can?wt  be  helped;  and  further,  that, 
^  you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your  knuc- 
kles, as  Poor  Richard  says," 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  peo- 
ple heard  it  and  approved  the  doctrine  ;  and  immediately 
practiced  the  contrary,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  common 
sermon;  for  the  auction  opened,  and  they  began  to  buy 
extravagantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly 
studied  my  almanacs,  and  had  digested  all  that  I  had 
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dropped  on  these  topics  during  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  mnst  have 
tired  any  one  else ;  bat  my  Tanity  was  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  it,  though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me, 
but  rather  the  gleanings  iimt  I  hod  made  of  ihe  sense  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I  resolved  to  be  the  bet- 
ter for  the  echo  of  it;  and  though  I  had  at  first  deter- 
mined to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away  resolved 
to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt 
do  the  same,  thy  pro&t  will  be  aa  gr»t  as  mine. 
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HAIL,  COLUMBIA  I 

JOSEPH   RDPKINSOy 

Vote  to  the  Pupii..  —  This  aong  was  irritten  in  1796,  when  then 
ms  daager  of  a  war  with  Prance.  It  was  written  to  be  sung  to  the 
miuio  of  apiece  known  as  the  "  President's  March,"  and  was  first  sung 
for  the  benefit  of  a  not«d  actor  and  received  by  the  audience  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was  sung  from  Maine  to 
Georgia. 

XT"  AIL,  Columbia!  happy  land  1 

Hail,  je  heroes  I  heaven-born  bandt 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone 
Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valor  won. 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  coat ; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize, 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Firm,  united  let  us  be. 

Rallying  round  our  Liberty ; 

As  a  band  of  brothers  joined. 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Bnmortal  patriots  I  rise  once  more  ; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore; 
Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand. 
Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand. 
Invade  the  shrine  where  aacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earned  prize. 
While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just) 
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In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 

That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail. 

And  every  scheme  of  bond^e  &iL 

Firm,  united,  etc. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  fame  ! 
Let  Washington's  great  name 
Rii^  through  the  world  with  loud  applaiue, 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause } 
Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear, 
Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 
With  equal  skill  and  godlike  power, 
He  governed  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides  with  ease. 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm,  united,  etc. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands  — 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat. 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat, 
But,  armed  in  virtue  firm  and  true. 
His  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  gloom  obscured  Columbia's  day, 
His  steady  mind  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm,  united,  etc 
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BATTLE  HYMN   OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

JUUA  WA£D  HOWE 

Note  to  the  Pcfil. — JaliaWardwas  bom  in  New  York  Ci^ 
in  1819.  She  belonged  to  a  fashionable  circle,  but  her  marriage  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  of  Boston,  placed  her  in  a  new  world.  Dr. 
Howe  had  enliatad  &«  aTolunteer  in  tfae  cause  of  Greek  independence. 
He  was  president  of  a  relief  corps  in  the  Polish  uprising.  He  founded 
the  first  American  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  antislaverj  cruaadera.  This  was  the 
atmosphere  into  which  the  faahionable  Miss  Ward  was  transferred. 
She  became  the  eager  advocate  of  the  oppreasad.  Her  pen  was 
always  busy.  The  following  poem  was  written  at  Washington  during 
the  Civil  War. 

MINE  eyea  hare  seen  tfae  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapeB  of  wrath 

are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fatefn!  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift 
sword  ; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch  fires  of  a  bondred  circling 

camps ; 
They  hare  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 

dunps, 
I  can  read  His  lighteous  aeutenoa  by  the  dim  and  flaring 

lamps; 
His  day  is  mardiing  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel ; 
*'  As  ye  deal  with  My  contemners,  so  My  grace  with  yoa 
shall  deal "  ; 
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Let  the  Hero,  bom  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his 
heel, 
Since  Grod  is  marching  on. 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  nerver  call 

retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  Hia  juc^ment 

seat: 
Oh  I  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  I  be  jubilant,  my 

feet  I 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bam  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me  : 
As  He  died  to  mi^e  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 
free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 


SAMTTBL  FSANCIS  SHEFH 
1808-1895 

Note  to  the  Pupil. — S&muel  Francis  Smith  was  bora  in  BoBton, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1829  in  &b  same  class  with  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  who,  in  his  class  poem,  "The  Boys,"  speaks  of  him 
as  follows ;  — 

And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith, 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  natoing  him  Smith; 

Bat  be  shouted  a  song  far  the  brave  and  the  free, 

Just  read  on  his  medal  "  My  Country  of  Thee." 

Samuel  Smith  studied  theology  ftt  Andover  Seminary  and  became 

ft  Baptist  clergyman.    He  editad  the  "  Baptist  Missionary,"  was  • 
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prominent  contributor  to  "  Encyclopedi&  Americana,"  wm  professor 
of  modern  laugu^es  at  Waterville  Collie,  edited  the  "  Christian 
Review,"  and  for  manj  years  was  editor  of  the  publications  of  the 
Baptist  Hissionarj  Union.  He  is  the  anthor  of  many  well-knowD 
songs  and  hymns,  among  which  are  "  America,"  and  "  The  Uoiniog 
Light  ia  Breaking." 

"A  4"Y  country  !  'tis  of  thee, 
-""^   Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pUgrim's  pride ; 
From  every  mountain  side, 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  oountry  I  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rooks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God  I  to  thee. 
Author  of  Liberty  I 
To  thee  we  sing ; 
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Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
Wit^  freedom's  holy  li^t ; 
Protect  us  hy  thy  mig^t, 
Great  God,  our  King  I 


THE  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE 

ANONYMOUS 

/~\  COLUMBIA,  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 
^-^     The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 
A  world  offers  homage  to  thee  I 
Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble. 
When  Liberty's  form  stands  in  view  ; 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble. 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue, 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble. 
When  faome  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Wten  war  wing'd  its  wide  desolation. 
And  threaten'd  the  land  to  deform. 
The  ark  then  of  freedom's  foundation, 
Columbia  rode  safe  thro'  the  storm  ; 
With  the  garlands  of  victory  around  her. 
When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave  crew, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her. 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue, 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue, 
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The  boaat  oi  the  red,  white,  and  hlne, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her, 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

The  Btar-spangl'd  banner  bring  hither, 

O'er  Columbia's  true  sons  let  it  wave ; 

May  the  Bervice  united  ne'er  sever, 

But  hold  to  their  colors  so  true  ; 

The  army  and  navy  forever  I 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue  1 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue, 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue, 

The  army  and  navy  forever  ! 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
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1771-1832 

Sib  Walter  Scott,  justly  called  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  17T1.  He  was  lame  and  in  delicate  health, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  spent  much  of  his  yoixth  in  various  parte 
of  the  country  with  friends.  This  made  him  familiar  nith  Scottish 
character  aad  habits,  as  nell  as  Scottish  anecdotes,  tradition,  and 
history,  more  especially  the  Scottish  border  history.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  out  of  door  life,  and  his  reading  was  mostly  romances. 
He  waa  a  great  reader,  and  in  this  way  as  well  as  by  conversation 
acquired  that  mine  of  information  upon  which  be  drew  so  freely  in 
after  life.  As  a  boy  he  was  not  scholarly  in  his  tastes  and  did  not 
^tply  himself  well.  He  knew  some  Latin,  but  no  Greek.  He  could 
read  German,  French,  Italiau,  and  Spanish.  He  had  great  fondness 
for  inventing  and  telling  stories  and  did  it  remarkably  well,  thus 
early  showing  his  bent  of  mind.  His  poems  were  written  before  his 
Dovels.  The  more  noted  ones  are  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
"Marmion,"  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  Kokeby,"  and  "Lord  of  the  Isles." 
His  first  novel  was  published  anonymously.  The  long  list  that  fol- 
lowed cannot  be  given  here.  Among  the  most  famous  are  "  KenO- 
worth,"  "Ivanhoe,"  "Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "Old  Mortality,"  " The 
Talisman,"  "  The  Antiquary,"  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
"Quentin  Durward,"  and  "  Waverley." 

Scott  was  ambitious,  not  only  to  make  a  name  but  to  establish  a 

great  estate.     In  1811  he  bought  the  first  of  what  afterwards  became 

Abbotsford.     ia  the  course  of  years  he  expended  great  sums  of  money 

here,  altogether  not  less  than  $-300,000.     He  became  connected  with  a 
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publbhiiig  house,  and  its  failure  in  1826  involved  him  in  &  debt  of 
9000,000.  He  attempted  to  pay  this  great  sum  by  his  pen  and  before 
his  death  BIX  years  later  he  had  paid  the  great  sum  of  9330,000,  a  taak 
never  before  equaled.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  this  period  by 
Scott  is  marvelouB,  bat  he  broke  down  under  the  stnun. 


RALEIGH 

Kom  "Kenllworth" 
BIK  WALTER  BCOTT 

A  T  this  moment  the  'gates  opened,  and  ushers  began  to 
■^^  iBsue  forth  in  array,  preceded  and  flanked  by  the 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners.  After  these  came  Uie 
queen,  amid  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies. 

The  young  cavalier  we  have  bo  often  mentioned  had 
probably  never  yet  approached  so  near  the  person  of  his 
sovereign,  and  he  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  line  of 
warders  permitted,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity.  Unbonneting,  he  lixed  his  eager  gaze  on  the 
queen's  approach,  with  a  mixture  of  respectful  curiosity, 
and  modest  yet  ardent  admiration,  which  suited  so  well 
with  his  fine  features,  that  the  warders,  struck  with  his 
rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  suffered  him  to  ap- 
proach the  ground  over  which  the  queen  was  to  pass 
somewhat  closer  than  was  permitted  to  ordinary  spectators. 
The  night  had  been  rainy,  and  just  where  the  young 
gentleman  stood,  a  little  pool  of  muddy  water  interrupted 
the  queen's  passage.  As  she  hesitated  to  pass  on,  the 
gallant,  throwing  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  on 
the  miry  spot,  so  as  to  ensure  her  step[ung  over  it  dry- 
shod.     EKzabeth  looked  at  the  young  man,  who  aceom- 
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panifid:  this  act  of  devoted  courtesy  with  a  profound 
reverence,  and  a  bluE^  that  overspread  his  whole  counte- 
nance. The  queen  was  confused,  and  blushed  in  her  turn, 
nodded  her  head,  hastily  passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her 
bai^  without  saying  a  word. 

"  Come  along,  Sir  Coxcomb,"  said  Blount ;  "  your  gay 
cloak  will  need  the  toosb  to-day,  I  wot." 

"  This  cloak,"  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and  folding 
it,  *'  shall  never  be  brushed  while  in  my  possession." 

Theic  discouise  w«b  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  band 
of  peosioners. 

"  I  was  sent,  said  he,"  after  looking  at  them  attentively, 
"to  a  gentleman  who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a  muddy  one. 
Yon,  sir,  I  think,"  addressing  the  younger  cavalier,  "are 
the  man ;  you  will  please  follow  me." 

So  sayiug,  he  walked  away  followed  by  Walter,  leaving 
the  others  behind.  The  young  cavalier  was  guided  to  the 
waterside  by  the  pensioner,  who  showed  him  considerable 
respect.  He  ushered  him  into  one  of  the  wherries  which 
lay  ready  to  attend  the  queen's  barge,  which  was  already 
proceeding  up  the  river. 

The  two  rowers  tued  their  oars  with  such  expedition  at 
the  signal  of  the  gentleman  pensioner,  that  they  very  soon 
brought  their  little  skiff  under  the  stern  of  the  queen's 
boat,  where  she  sat  beneath  an  awning,  attended  by  two 
or  three  ladies,  and  the  nobles  of  her  household.  At 
lengtli  one  of  the  attendants,  by  the  queen's  order  appar- 
ently, made  a  sign  for  the  wherry  to  come  alongside,  and 
the  young  man  was  desired  to  step  from  his  own  skiff  into 
the  queen's  barge,  which  he  performed  with  graceful 
i^^ty  at  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  and  was  brought  aft  to 
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the  queen's  presence,  the  wherry  at  the  same  time  drop- 
ping to  the  rear.  The  youth  underwent  the  gaze  of 
majesty  not  the  less  gracefully  that  his  self-possession 
was  mingled  with  emharrassment.  The  mud-dyed  cloak 
still  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  formed  the  natural  topic. with 
which  the  queen  introduced  the  conversation.  - 

"  You  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in  our  hehalf, 
though  the  manner  of  offering  it  was  unusual,  and  somewhat 
bold." 

"  In  a  sovereign's  need,"  answered  the  youth,  "  it  is  each 
liegeman's  duty  to  be  bold." 

"Well,  young  man,"  said  the  queen,  "your  gallantry 
shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe  keeper, 
and  he  shall  have  orders  to  replace  the  suit  which  you 
oast  away  in  our  service.  Thou  shalt  have  a  suit,  and 
that  of  the  newest  cut,  I  promise  thee,  on  the  word  of  a 
princess." 

"May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Walter,  hesitating, 
"it  is  not  for  so  humble  a  servant  of  your  majesty  to 
measure  out  your  bounties ;  but  if  it  became  me  to 
choose  — " 

"Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I  warrant  me,"  said  the 
queen,  interrupting  him.  "  I  take  shame  to  say  that,  in 
our  capital,  such  and  so  various  are  the  means  of  thrift- 
leas  folly,  that  to  give  gold  to  youth  is  giving  fuel  to  fire, 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  self-destruction." 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  queen  had  done,  and 
then  modestly  assured  her  that  gold  was  still  less  his 
wish  than  the  raiment  her  majesty  had  before  offered. 

"  How,  boy ! "  rejoined  the  queen,  "  neither  gold  nor 
garment?     What  is't  thou  wouldst  have  of  me,  then?" 
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"OdIj  permiasion,  madam  —  if  it  is  not  asking  too 
high  an  honor  —  permiBsion  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did 
you  this  trifling  aeryioe." 

"  Permiasion  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy  ?  " 
said  the  queen. 

"It  is  no  longer  mine,"  said  Walter.  "When  your 
majesty's  foot  touched  it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a 
prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one  for  its  former  owner." 

The  queen  again  blushed ;  and  endeavored  to  cover, 
by  laughing,  a  slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise 
and  confusion. 

"The  youth's  head  is  turned  with  reading  romances. 
I  must  know  something  of  him  that  I  may  send  him 
safe  to  his  friends.     What  art  thou?" 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
BO  please  your  grace,  sent  hither,  with  his  master  of  horse, 
upon  a  message  to  your  majesty." 

In  a  moment  the  gracious  expression  which  Elizabeth's 
face  had  hitherto  maintained  gave  way  to  an  expression 
of  haughtiness  and  severity. 

"My  Lord  Sussex,"  she  said,  "has  taught  us  how  to 
regard  his  messages  by  the  value  he  places  upon  ours. 
We  sent  but  this  morning  the  physician-in-ordinary  of 
our  chamber,  and  that  at  no  usual  time,  understanding 
his  lordship's  illness  to  be  more  dangerous  than  he  bad 
before  apprehended.  He  found  the  gate  of  Say's  Court 
defended  by  men  with  culverins,  as  if  it  had  been  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  our  court ; 
and  when  he  demanded  admittance  in  our  name,  it  was 
stubbornly  refused.  For  this  slight  of  a  kindness,  which 
had  but  too  much  of  condescension  in  it,  we  will  receive 
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—at  present,  at  least  —  no  excuse;  and  some  sodb  we 
suppose  to  have  been  the  purport  of  my  Lord  of  Sus- 
sex's message." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  and  with  a  gesture  which 
made  Lord  Sussex's  friends  who  were  within  hearing 
tremble.  He  to  whom  the  speech  was  addressed,  how- 
ever, trembled  not ;  but  with  great  deference  and  humil- 
ity, as  soon  as  the  queen's  passion  gave  him  opportunity, 
he  replied :  "  So  please  your  most  gracious  majesty,  I 
was  charged  with  no  apology  from  the  Earl  of  Susaax." 

"With  what  were  you  then  charged,  sir?"  inquired 
the  queen,  with  the  impetuosity  which,  amid  noble  qual- 
ities, strongly  marked  her  character.  "Was  it  with  a 
justification  or  with  a  defiance?" 

"Madam,'.'  said  the  young  man,  "my  Lord  of  Sussex 
knew  the  offense  approached  toward  treason,  and  could 
think  of  nothing  save  of  securing  the  offender,  and  plac- 
ing him  in  your  majesty's  hands,  and  at  your  mercy. 
The  noble  earl  was  fast  asleep  when  your  most  gracious 
message  reached  him,  a  potion  having  been  administered 
to  that  purpose  by  his  physician  ;  and  his  lordship  knew 
not  of  the  ungracious  repulse  your  majesty's  royal  and 
most  comfortable  message  had  received,  until  after  he 
awoke  this  morning." 

"  And  which  of  his  domestics,  then,  presumed  to  reject 
my  message  ?  "  asked  the  queen,  much  surprised. 

"  The  offender,  madam,  is  before  you,"  replied  Walter, 
bowing  very  low,  "  The  full  and  sole  blame  is  mine  j 
and  my  lord  has  most  justly  sent  me  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fault,  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  sleeping 
man's  dreams  can  be  of  a  waking  man's  actions." 
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"What.I  wasit.thoiiT— thotttiiysBlf — thwtiBpeflei ray- 
messenger  and  my  physician  from.  Say's  Court?"  said  the 
qne^i.  "  What  could  occasion  such  boldness  in  one  wba 
seems  devoted  to  his  sovereign  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  answered  the  youth,  "  we  say  in  our  country, 
that  the  physician  is  for  the  time  the  liege,  soveeeign  (rf 
his  patient.  Now,  my  noble  master  was  then  under 
dominion  of  a  leech,  who  had  issued  hts  commsinds  that 
his  patient  should  not  be  disturbed  on.  the  peril  of  his 
life.  This  morning  my  master  awakened,  much  refreshed 
and  strengthened  from,  the  only  irieep  he  hath  had  for 
many  hours." 

The  queen  ansivered  hastily,  and  without' affecting  to 
disguise  her  satisfaction,  "  By  my  word,  I  am  glad-  he  is 
better.  But  thou  wert  over  bold  to  deny  access  of  my 
Doctor  Masters.  Young  man,  what  is  thy  name  and 
birth?" 

"  Ralei^  is  my  name,  most  gracious  queen;  the  yonngest 
son  of  a  large  but  honorable  family  of  Devonshire." 

**  Raleigh  ?  "  said  Elizabeth,  after  a  moment's  reoolleo- 
tion.     "  Have  we  not  heard  of  your  service  in  Ireland  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  some  service  there, 
madam,"  replied  Raleigh ;  "  scarce,  however,  of  conse^ 
quence  sufficient  to  reach  your  grace's  ears." 

'^  Hark  ye.  Master  Raleigh,"  said  the  queen,  "  see  thou 
fail  not  to  wear  thy  muddy  cloak,  in  token  of  penitence, 
tUl  our  plefisare  be  further  known.  And  here,"  she 
added,  giving  him  a  jewel  of  gold  in  the  form  of  a 
chessman,  *'I  give  thee  this  to  wear  at  the  collar." 

Raleigh  knelt,  and  as  he  took  from  her  hand  the  jewri, 
kissed  the  fingers  which  gave  it.     He  knew,  perhaps 
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better  than  almost  any  of  her  courtiers  who  surrounded 
her,  how  to  mix  the  devotion  claimed  by  the  queen 
with  the  gallantry  due  to  her  personal  beauty  ;  and  in 
this,  his  first  attempt  to  unite  them,  he  succeeded  so  well 
as  at  once  to  gratify  Elizabeth's  personal  vanity  and  her 
lore  of  power. 


ANGLO-NORMAN  DAYS 

From  "IvanbDe" 

BIR  WALTER  BCOTT 

"  f  I  ■'HE  curse  of  St.  Wifchold  upon  these  infernal  pork- 
-^  ers ! "  said  the  swineherd,  after  blowing  his  horn 
obstreperously,  to  collect  together  the  scattered  herd  oE 
swine,  which,  answering  his  call  with  notes  equally  melo- 
dious, made,  however,  no  haste  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  lusarious  banquet  of  beech  nut  and  acorns  on  which 
they  had  fattened,  or  to  forsake  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
rivulet,  where  several  of  them,  half  plunged  in  mud,  lay 
stretched  at  their  ease,  altogether  regardless  of  the  voice 
of  their  keeper. 

"  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  them  and  upon  me  I  " 
said  Gurth.  "  If  the  two-legged  wolf  snap  not  up  some 
of  them  ere  nightfall,  I  am  no  true  man.  Here,  Fungs  ! 
Fangs  I  "  he  ejaculated  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a  ragged, 
wolfish-looking  dog,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  half  mastiff,  half 
greyhound,  which  ran  limping  about  as  if  with  the  pur- 
pose of  seconding  his  master  in  collecting  the  refractory 
grouteia;   bat  which,  in   fact,  from   misapprehensiiui  'I 
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the  Bwineherd's  signals,  ignorance  of  bis  duty,  or  malice 
prepense,  only  drove  them  hitlier  and  thither,  and  in- 
creased the  evil  which  he  seemed  to  design  to  remedy.    - 

"  A  devil  draw  the  teeth  of  him,"  said  Gurth,  "  and  the 
mother  of  mischief  confound  the  Banger  of  the  forest, 
that  cuts  the  foreclaws  off  our  dogs,  and  makes  them 
unfit  for  their  trade  I  Wamba,  up  and  help  me,  and  thou 
beest  a  man.  Take  a  turn  round  the  hack  o'  the  hill,  to 
gain  the  wind  on  them ;  and  when  thou'st  got  the  weather- 
gage,  thou  may'st  drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so 
many  innocent  lambs." 

"  Truly,"  said  Wamba,  without  stirring  from  the  spot, 
"  I  have  consulted  my  legs  upon  this  matter,  and  they  are 
altogether  of  opinion  that  to  carry  my  gay  garments 
through  these  sloughs  would  be  an  act  of  unfriendship  to 
my  sovereign  person  and  royal  wardrobe;  wherefore, 
Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd 
to  their  destiny ;  which,  whether  they  meet  with  bands  of 
traveling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wandering  pilgrims, 
can  be  little  else  than  to  be  converted  into  Normans  before 
morning,  to  thy  no  small  ease  and  comfort." 

"The  swine  turned  Normans  to  ray  comfort  1  "  quoth 
Gurth ;  "expound  that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too 
dull,  and  my  mind  too  vexed,  to  read  riddles." 

"Why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running 
about  on  their  four  legs?"  demanded  Wamba. 

"  Swine,  fool,  swine,"  said  the  herd ;  "  every  fool  knows 
that." 

"  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,"  said  the  jester.  '*  But 
how  call  you  the  sow  when  she  is  flayed  and  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  like  a  traitor?  " 
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**£qi^;,"  KarnvBedi  tliB  swimdieBd.. 

"I  acQ  very  ^ad  ev&cy  fooL  knows-  that,  too;"  said 
Watuba;  "and  pork,  I  think,  is  good  Korman- French. 
And  so,  when  the  brute  lives,  und  is  in  the  chu^e  of  a 
Saxon  sUve,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name ;  but.  becomes  a 
Norman,  and:  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the 
castle  hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles.  Whait  do^  thou 
think  of  this,. friend  GurtJi,  ha.?" 

"lb  is  but  toa  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,.  however 
it gotiintotby  fool's. pate." 

"  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba,  in  the  same 
tone;  "There  is  old  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his 
Saxon  epithet  while  be  is  under  the  charge  of  serfs  and 
bondsiBett  such  as  thou;  but  b^iomes  beef,  a  fiery  French 
gallant,  when  he  arrives  before  the  worshipful  jaws  that 
are-  destined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomes 
Monsieur  deVeau  in  the  like  manner.  He  is  Saxon  when 
ha  requires  t^idance,  and  takes  a  Norman  name  when  h« 
booomea  matter  of  enjoyment." 

"By  St.  Dvinstan,"  answered  Gurth,  "thou  speakest 
but  sad  truths.  Little  is  left  to  us  but  the  air  we 
br^be ;  and  that  appears  to  have  been  reserved  with 
mucb  hesitation,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  endure  the  tasks  they  lay  upon  our  shoulders.  The 
fineet  and  the. fattest  is  for  their  board;  the  loveliest  is 
for  their  coueh.;  the  best  and  bravest  supply  th^  for- 
e%n  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiten,  distant  lands  with 
their  bones,  leaving  few  here  who  have  either  will  or  the 
power  to  protect  the  unfortunate.  Saxon.  God's  blessing 
on  our  master  Cedric  1  He  bath  done  the  work  of  a  man 
in  standing  in  the  gap.     But  Reginald  Front-de-Bceuf 
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is  comtDg  down  to  this  'eountiy  in  person,  and  we  -i^nll 
soon  see  how  little  Oedrie's  trouble  will  avail  him.  Here, 
here  I  "  he  exclaimed  again,  raising  his  voice.  "So-fao-I 
80-ho  1  Well  done.  Fangs  I  Thou  hast  them  all  before 
thee  now,  and  bring'st  them  on  brnvely,  lad." 

"Gurth,"  said  the  jester,  "I  know  thou  thinkest  me 
a  fool,  or  thou  wouldst  not  be  so  rash  in  putting  thy 
head  into  my  mouth.  One  word  to  Reginald  Front-de- 
BiBuf  or  Philip  de  Malvoisin  that  thou  hast  spoken 
treason  against  the  Norman,  and  thou  art  but  a  cast- 
away swineherd ;  thou  wouldst  waver  on  one  of  these 
trees  as  a  terror  to  all  evil  speakers  against  dignities." 

"Dog!  thou  wouldst  not  betray  vie"  said  Gurth, 
"after  having  led  me  on  to  speak  so  much  at  disad- 
vantage ?  " 

"Betray  theel"  answered  the  jester;  "no I  That 
were  the  trick  of  a  wise  man ;  a  fool  cannot  half  so  well 
help  himself.  But  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ?  "  he  said, 
listening  to  the  trampling  of  several  horses,  which  then 
became  audible. 

"  Never  mind  whom,"  answered  Gurth,  -who  had  now 
got  his  herd  before  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Fangs, 
was  driving  them  down  one  of  the  long,  dim  vistas 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe. 

"Nay,  but  I  must  see  the  riders,"  answered  Waraba. 
"  Perhaps  they  are  come  fi'om  fairyland  with  a  message 
from  King  Oberon." 

"  A  murrain  take  thee  1 "  rejoined  the  swineherd. 
"  Wilt  thou  talk  of  such  things  while  a  terrible  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  is  raging  within  a  few  miles 
of  us  ?    Hark,  how  the  thunder  rmnblflB  1     And  for  sum- 
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met  rain,  I  never  saw  such  broad,  downright  flat  drops 
fall  out  of  the  clouds.  The  oaks,  too,  notwithstaoding 
the  calm  weather,  sob  and  creak  with  their  great  boughs, 
as  if  announcing  a  tempest.  Thou  canst  play  the  ra- 
tional, if  thou  wilt ;  credit  me  for  once,  and  let  us  home 
ere  the  storm  begins  to  rage,  for  the  night  will  be 
fearful." 

Wamba  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and 
accompanied  his  companion,  who  began  his  journey  after 
catching  up  a  long  quarterstaff  which  lay  upon  the  grass 
beside  him.  This  second  Eumseus  strode  hastily  down 
the  forest  glade,  driving  before  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  Fangs,  the  whole  herd  of  his  inharmonious  charge. 


THE  ARCHERY  CONTEST 

From  "Ivanhiw" 

BIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

'T^O  the  best  archer  a  prize  was  to  be  awarded,  being  a 
-'-  bugle  horn,  mounted  in  silver,  and  a  silken  baldric 
ricldy  ornamented  with  a  medallion  of  St.  Hubert,  the 

patron  of  sylvan  sport. 

More  than  thirty  yeomen  at  first  presented  themselves 
as  competitors,  several  of  whom  were  rangers  and  under- 
keepers  in  the  royal  foreste.  When,  however,  the  archers 
understood  with  whom  they  were  to  be  matched,  upwards 
of  twenty  withdrew  themselves  from  the  contest,  unwill- 
ing to  encounter  the  dishonor  of  almost  certain  defeat. 

The  diminished  list  of  competitors  for  sylvan  fame  still 
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amounted  to  eight.  Prince  John  stepped  from  Mb  royal 
seat  to  view  more  nearly  the  persons  of  these  chosen  yeo- 
men, several  of  whom  wore  the  royal  livery. 

O.ie  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  deliveieil 
their  shafts  yeomanlike  and  bravely.  Of  twenty-four 
HFiows  shot  in  auccesaion,  ten  were  fixed  in  the  target, 
anJ  the  othera  ranged  so  near  it  that,  considering  the 
distance  of  the  mark,  it  was  accounted  good  archery.  Of 
the  ten  ahafts  which  hit  the  target,  two  within  the  inner 
ring  were  shot  by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the  service  of 
Malvoisin,  who  was  accordingly  pronounced  victorious. 

"  Now,  Lockaley,"  said  Prince  John  to  tlie  bold  yeo- 
man, with  a  bitter  smile,  "  wilt  thou  try  concluaions  with 
Hubert,  or  wilt  thou  yield  up  bow,  baldric,  and  quiver  to 
the  provoat  of  the  sports  ?  " 

"  Sith  it  be  no  better,"  said  Lockaley,  "  I  am  content  to 
try  my  fortune  ;  on  condition  that  when  I  have  ahot  two 
shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's,  he  shall  be  bound  to 
shoot  one  at  that  which  I  shall  propose." 

"  That  is  but  fair,"  answered  Prince  John,  "  and  it  shall 
not  be  refused  thee.  If  thou  dost  beat  this  braggart, 
Hubert,  I  will  fill  the  bugle  with  silver  pennies  for  thee." 

"A  man  can  do  but  his  best,"  answered  Hubert;  "but 
my  grandsire  drew  a  good  longbow  at  Haatings,  and  I 
tmst  not  to  dishonor  hia  memory." 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  of 
the  same  size  placed  in  its  room.  Hubert,  who,  aa  victor 
in  the  first  trial  of  skill,  had  the  right  to  shoot  first,  took 
his  aim  with  great  deliberation,  long  measuring  the  dis- 
tance with  his  eye,  while  he  held  in  his  hand  his  bended 
bow,  with  the  arrow  placed  on  the  string. 
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At  IsQgtb  he  made  a  step  forward,  and  raising  the  bow 
at  the  full  stretch  of  his  left  arm,  till  the  center,  or  grasp- 
ing place,  was  nigh  level  with  his  face,  he  drew  his  bow- 
Ktring  to  his  ear.  The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air 
and  lighted  within  the  inner  ring  of  the  target,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  center. 

"  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert,"  said  his 
antagonist,  bending  his  bow,  "  or  that  had  been  a  better 
shot," 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to 
p^iiBe  upon  bis  aim,  Locksley  stepped  to  the  appointed 
Btriition,  luid  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in  appearance 
ik)  if  lie  had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark.  He  was 
speaking  almost  at  the  instant  that  the  shaft  left  the 
bowstring,  yet  it  alighted  in  the  target  two  inche-s  nearer 
to  the  white  spot  which  marked  the  center  than  that  of 
Hubert. 

"  By  the  light  of  Heaven,"  said  Prince  John  to  Hubert, 
_"  an  thou  suffer  that  runi^ate  knave  to  overcome  thee, 
thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows  1  " 

Hubert  had  but  one  set  speech  for  all  occasions. 

"  An  your  highness  were  to  hang  me,"  he  said,  "  a  man 
can  but  do  his  best.  Nevertheless,  my  grandsire  drew  a 
good  bow  —  " 

"Never  mind  thy  grandsire,  and  all  bis  generation," 
interrupted  John  ;  "shoot,  knave,  and  shoot  thy  best,  or 
it  shitll  be  the  worse  for  thee  I  " 

Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place ;  and,  not 
neglecting  the  caution  which  he  had  received  from  his 
adversary,  he  made  the  necessary  allowance  for  a  very 
light  air  of  wind,  which  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  sue- 
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ceasfully  that  biB  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  center  of  the 

*'  A  Hubert  1  a  Hubert !  "  shouted  the  populace,  more 
interested  in  a  known  person  than  a  stranger.  "In  the 
clout !  —  in  the  clout  1  —  a  Hubert  forever !  " 

"  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley,"  said  the 
prince,  with  an  insulting  smile. 

"I  will  notch  bi8  shaft  for  him,  however,"  replied 
Locksley  J  and  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little  more 
precaution  than  before,  it  lighted  right  upon  that  of  his 
competitor,  which  it  split  to  shivers.  The  people  who 
stood  around  were  so  astonished  at  his  wonderful  dex- 
terity, that  tbey  could  not  even  give  vent  to  their  surprise 
in  their  usu^  clamor. 

"This  must  be  the  devil  and  no  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,"  whispered  the  yeomen  to  each  other.  "  Such  arch- 
ery was  never  seen  since  a  bow  was  first  bent  in  Britain." 

"  And  now,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  will  crave  your  Grace's 
permission  to  plant  such  a  mark  as  is  used  in  the  Noi-th 
Country ;  and  welcome  every  brave  yeoman  who  shall 
try  a  shot  at  it,  to  win  a  smile  from  the  bonny  laes  he 
loves  best." 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  lists.  "  Let  your  guards 
attend  me,"  he  said,  "if  you  please, —  I  go  but  to  cut  a 
rod  from  the  next  willow  bush." 

Prince  John  made  a  signal  that  some  attendants  should 
follow  him,  in  case  of  bis  escape ;  but  the  cry  of  "Shamel 
ehame  \ "  which  burst  from  the  multitude,  induced  htm  to 
alt«r  his  ungenerous  purpose. 

Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  willow  wand 
about  six  feet  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  and  rather 
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thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  He  began  to  peel  this  with 
great  composure,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  ask 
a  good  woodsman  to  shoot  at  a  target  so  broad  aa  had 
hitherto  been  used,  was  to  put  shame  upon  his  skill. 
"For  his  own  part,"  he  said,  "and  in  the  land  where  he 
was  bred,  men  would  as  soon  take  for  their  mark  King 
Arthur's  round-table,  which  held  sixty  knights  around  it. 
A  child  of  seven  years  old,"  he  said,  "might  hit  yonder 
target  with  a  headless  shaft ;  "  but,  added  he,  walking 
deliberately  to  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and  sticking  the 
willow  wand  upright  in  the  ground,  "  he  that  hits  that  rod 
at  five-score  yards,  —  I  call  him  an  archer  jit  to  bear  both 
bow  and  quiver  before  a  king,  and  it  were  the  stout  King 
Richard  himself." 

"  My  grandsire,"  said  Hubert,  "  drew  a  good  bow  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  never  shot  at  such  a  mark  in  his 
life,  —  and  neither  will  I.  If  this  yeoman  can  cleave  that 
rod,  I  give  him  the  bucklers  ;  a  man  can  but  do  his  best, 
and  I  will  not  shoot  where  I  am  sure  to  miss.  I  might  as 
well  shoot  at  the  edge  of  our  parson's  whittle,  or  at  a  wheat 
straw,  or  at  a  sunbeam,  as  at  a  twinkling  white  streak 
which  I  can  hardly  see." 

"  Cowardly  dog  I  "  said  Prince  John.  "  Sirrah  Locks- 
ley,  do  thou  shoot ;  but  if  thou  hittest  such  a  mark,  I  will 
say  thou  art  the  first  man  ever  did  so.  Howe'er  it  be, 
thou  shalt  not  crow  over  us  with  a  mere  show  of  superior 
skill." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says,"  answered  Locks- 
ley  i  "  DO  man  can  do  more." 

So  saying,  he  again  bent  his  bow,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  looked  with  att«a.tipn  to  laS|  weapon,  and  changed 
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the  string,  which  he  thought  was  no  longer  truly  round, 
having  heen  a  little  frayed  by  the  two  former  shots.  He 
then  took  his  aim  with  some  deliberation,  and  the  multi- 
tude awaited  the  event  in  breathless  silence.  The  archer 
vindicated  their  opinion  of  his  skill  ;  his  arrow  split  the 
willow  rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.  A  jubilee  of 
acclamation  followed ;  and  even  Prince  John,  in  admi- 
ration of  Locksley's  skill,  lost  for  an  instant  his  dislike  to 
bis  person.  "These  twenty  nobles,"  he  said,  "which, 
with  the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are  thine  own  ;  we 
will  make  them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and  service 
with  us  as  a  yeoman  of  our  bodyguard,  and  be  near  to 
our  person.  For  never  did  so  strong  a  hand  bend  a  bow, 
nor  so  true  an  eye  direct  a  shaft." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  prince,"  said  Locksley ;  "  hut  I  have 
vowed  that,  if  ever  I  take  service,  it  should  be  with  your 
royal  brother,  King  Richard.  These  twenty  nobles  I 
leave  to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  a  bow 
as  his  grandsire  did  at  Hastings.  Had  his  modesty  not 
refused  the  trial,  he  would  have  hit  the  wand  as  well  as 
I."  Hubert  shook  his  head  as  he  received  with  reluctance 
the  bounty  of  the  stranger ;  and  Locksley,  anxious  to 
escape  further  observation,  mixed  with  the  crowd  and  was 
seen  no  more. 
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THE  NUBIAN 
Prom  "  The  TalUmui " 
Sm  WALTER  80OTT 

TDTCHARD  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  aa  he  sto6d 

^  before  him,  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground,  hia  arms 
folded  on  his  boaom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  black  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  waiting  life 
from  the  touch  of  a  Prometheus.  The  king  of  England, 
who,  as  it  was  emphatically  said  of  his  successor,  Henry 
the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon  a  man,  was  wbll  pleased 
with  the  thews,  sinews,  and  symmetry  of  him  whom  he 
now  surveyed  and  questioned  him  in  the  lingua  Franca, 
"  Art  thou  a  pagan  ?  " 

The  slave  shook  his  head,  and,  raising  his  finger  to  his 
brow,  crossed  himself  in  token  of  hia  Christianity,  then 
resumed  his  posture  of  motionless  humility. 

"A  Nubian  Christian,  doubtless,"  said  Richard,  "and 
mutilated  of  the  organ  of  speech  by  these  heathen  dogs  ?  " 

The  mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head,  in  token  of  neg- 
ative, pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  heaven,  and  then  laid 
it  upon  his  own  lips. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Richard ;  "  thou  dost  suffer 
under  the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  man. 
Canst  thou  clean  an  armor  and  belt,  and  buckle  it  in  time 
of  need  ?  " 

The  mute  nodded,  and,  stepping  toward  the  coat  of 
mail,  which  hung  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the  chiv- 
alrous monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he  handled  it 
with  such  nicety  of  address,  as  sufficiently  to  show  that  he 
fully  understood  the  business  of  the  armor  bearer. 
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**  Thoa  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doubtless  be  a  useful,  knave. 
Thou  shalt  wait  in  my  cbamber,  and  on  my  person,"  said 
the  king,  ''to  sHow  how  much  I  value  the  gift  of  the 
royal  Soldan.  If  thou  hast  no  tongue,  it  follows  thou 
canst  carry  no  tales,  neither  provoke  me  to  be  sudden  by 
an  unfit  reply." 

The  Nubian  ^ain  prostrated  himself  till  his  brow 
touched  the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some  paces  distant, 
as  waiting  for  his  new  master's  commands. 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  office  presently,"  said 
Richard,  "for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on  that 
shield }  and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Saladin,  it 
should  be  bright  and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan's  honor  and 
mine  own.' 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir  Henry 
Neville  entered  with  a  packet  of  dispatches.  "  From 
England,  my  lord,"  he  said,  as  he  delivered  it.  "  From 
England,  —  our  own  England  1 "  repeated  Richard,  in  a 
tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm.  "  Alas !  they  little  think 
how  hard  their  sovereign  has  been  beset  by  sickness  and 
sorrow,  faint  friends,  and  forward  enemies."  Then,  open- 
ing the  dispatches,  he  said  hastily,  "  Ha  I  this  comes  from 
no  peaceful  land ;  they  too  have  their  feuds.  Neville, 
begone ;  I  must  peruse  these  tidings  alone,  and  at  leisure." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  melancholy  details  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  him  from  England,  concerning  the  factions  that 
were  tearing  to  pieces  his  native  dominions, — the  dis- 
union of  his  brothers,  John  and  Geoffrey,  and  the  quarrels 
of  both  with  the  High  Justiciary  Longehamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely;  the  oppressions  practiced  by  the  nobles  upon  the 
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peasaDtry,  and  rebellion  of  the  latter  against  tbeir  maBt«rs, 
which  had  produced  everywhere  scenes  of  discord^  and  in 
some  instances  the  effusion  of  blood.  Details  of  incidents 
mortifying  to  his  pride,  and  derogatory  from  his  authority, 
were  intermingled  with  the  earnest  advice  of  his  wisest 
and  moat  attached  counselors,  that  he  should  presently 
return  to  England,  as  his  presence  offered  the  only  hope 
of  saving  the  kingdom  from  all  the  horrors  of  civil  dis- 
cord, of  which  France  aad  Scotland  were  likely  to  avail 
themselves. 

Filled  with  the  most  painful  anxiety,  Richard  read, 
and  again  read,  the  ill-omened  letters,  compared  the  in- 
telligence which  some  of  them  contained  with  the  same 
facts  as  differently  stated  in  others,  and  soon  became 
totally  insensible  to  whatever  was  passing  around  him, 
although  seated,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  close  to  the 
entrance  of  his  tent,  and  having  the  curtains  withdrawn, 
so  that  he  could  see  and  be  seen  by  the  guards  and  others 
who  were  statioued  without. 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied  with 
the  task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the  Nubian 
slave,  with  his  back  rather  turned  toward  the  king. 
He  had  finished  adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk  and 
brigandine,  and  was  now  busily  employed  on  a  broad 
pavise,  or  buckler,  of  unusual  size,  and  covered  with 
steel  plating,  which  Kichard  often  used  in  reconnoitering, 
or  actually  storming,  fortified  places,  as  a  more  effectual 
protection  against  missile  weapons  than  the  narrow  tri- 
angular shield  used  on  horseback. 

This  pavise  bore  neither  the  royal  lions  of  England, 
nor  any  other  device,  to  attract  the  obaervatiou  of  the 
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defeDdera  of  the  walls  against  which  it  was  advanced. 
The  care,  therefore,  of  the  armoirer  was  addressed  to 
causing  its  surface  to  shine  as  bright  crystal,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  successful.  Beyond  the  Nubian, 
and  scarce  visible  from  without,  lay  the  large  dog,  which 
might  be  termed  his  brother  slave,  and  which,  as  if  he 
felt  awed  by  being  transferred  to  a  royal  owner,  was 
couched  close  to  the  side  of  the  mute,  with  his  head 
and  ears  on  the  ground,  and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn 
close  around  and  under  him. 

While  the  monarch  and  his  new  attendant  were  thus 
occupied,  another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  mingled 
among  the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about  a  score  of 
whom,  respecting  the  unusually  pensive  posture  and  close 
occnpation  of  their  sovereign,  were,  contrary  to  their 
wont,  keeping  a  silent  guard  in  front  of  his  tent.  It 
was  not,  however,  more  vigilant  than  usual.  Some  were 
playing  at  games  of  hazard  with  small  pebbles,  others 
spoke  together  in  whispers  of  the  approaching  day  of 
battle,  and  several  lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded 
in  their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of 
a  little  old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or 
santoQ  of  the  desert,  —  a  sort  of  enthusiast,  who  some- 
times ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  though 
treated  always  with  contumely,  and  often  with  violence. 
Indeed,  the  luxury  and  profligate  indulgence  of  the 
Christian  leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  concourse  in 
their  tents,  of  musicians,  Jewish  merchants,  Copts,  Turks, 
and  all  the  varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern  nations  ;  so 
that  the  caftan  and  turban  —  though  to  drive  both  from 
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the  Holy  Land  was  the  professed  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion—  were  nevertheless  neither  an  uncommon  nor  an 
alarming  sight  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.  When, 
however,  the  little  insignificant  figure  we  have  described 
approached  so  nigh  as  to  receive  some  interruption  from 
the  warders,  he  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his 
head,  showed  that  his  heard  and  eyebrows  were  shaved 
like  those  of  a  professed  buffoon,  and  that  the  expression 
of  his  fantastic  and  writhen  features,  as  well  as  of  his 
little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet,  was  that  of  a 
crazed  imagination. 

"  Dance,  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts, —  '^  dance, 
or  we  wUl  scourge  thee  with  our  bowstrings,  till  thou 
spin  aa  never  top  did  under  schoolboy's  lash."  Thus 
shouted  the  reckless  warders,  as  much  delighted  at  hav- 
ing a  subject  to  tease  as  a  child  when  he  catches  a  butter- 
fly, or  a  schoolboy  upon  discovering  a  bird's  nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests,  bounded 
from  the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  them 
with  singular  agility,  which,  when  contrasted  with  his 
slight  and  wasted  figure  and  diminutive  appearance, 
made  him  resemble  a  withered  leaf  twirled  round  and 
round  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winter's  breeze.  His  sin^e 
lock  of  hair  streamed  upwards  from  his  bald  and  shaven 
head,  as  if  some  genie  upheld  him  by  it ;  and  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  supernatural  art  were  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce  the 
tiptoe  of  the  performer  was  seen  to  touch  the  ground. 

Amid  the  vagaries  of  his  performance,  he  flew  here 
and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  still  approaching, 
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however,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  oDtrance 
of  the  royal  tent ;  so  that,  when  st  length  he  sunk 
exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  or  three  bounds  still 
higher  than  those  which  he  had  yet  executed,  he  was 
not  above  thirty  yards  from  the  king's  person. 

For  the  space  ol  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer,  after 
the  incident  related,  all  remained  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
front  of  the  royal  habitation.  The  king  read  and  mused 
in  the  entrance  of  his  pavilion ;  behind,  and  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  same  entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still 
burnished  the  ample  paviae ;  in  front  of  all,  at  an  hun- 
dred paces  distant,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  stood,  sat, 
or  lay  extended  on  the  grass,  attentive  to  their  own 
sports,  but  pursuing  them  in  silence;  while  on  the  es- 
planade betwixt  them  and  the  front  of  the  tent  lay, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  bundle  of  rags,  the 
senseless  form  of  the  marabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from 
the  briUiant  reflection  which  the  surface  of  the  highly 
polished  shield  now  afforded,  by  means  of  which  he 
beheld,  to  his  alarm  and  surprise,  that  the  marabout 
raised  his  head  gently  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  survey 
all  around  him,  moving  with  a  well-adjusted  precaution, 
which  seemed  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  ebri- 
ety.  He  couched  his  head  instantly,  as  if  Batisfled  he 
was  unobserved,  and  began,  with  the  slightest  possible 
appearance  of  voluntary  effort,  to  drag  himself,  as  if 
by  chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  king,  but  stop- 
ping and  remaining  flxed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider, 
which,  moving  towards  her  object,  collapses  into  appar- 
ent lifelessness  when  she  thinks  she  is  the  subject  of 
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obsflrr&tion.  This  species  of  movement  appeared  sus- 
picious to  the  Ethiopian,  who,  on  his  part,  prepared  him- 
self as  quietly  as  possihle  to  interfere  the  instant  that 
interference  should  seem  to  he  necessary. 

The  marahout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly, serpent-like,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he  was 
about  ten  yards'  distance  from  Richard's  person,  when, 
starting  on  his  feet,  he  sprung  forward  with  the  bound 
of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the  king's  hack  in  less  than  an  in- 
stant, and  brandished  aloft  the  cangiar,  or  poniard,  which 
ha  had  hidden  in  his  sleeve. 

Not  the  presence  of  his  whole  army  could  have  saved 
their  heroic  monarch ;  but  the  motions  of  the  Nubian 
had  been  as  well  calculated  as  those  of  the  enthusiast, 
and,  ere  the  latter  could  strike,  the  former  caught  his 
uplifted  arm.  Turning  hie  fanatical  wrath  upon  what 
thus  unexpectedly  interposed  betwixt  him  and  his  ob- 
ject, the  Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  marabout, 
dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger,  which,  how- 
ever, only  grazed  his  arm,  while  the  far  superior  strength 
of  the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him  to  the  ground. 

Aware  of  what  had  passed,  Richard  had  now  arisen, 
and  with  little  more  of  surprise,  anger,  or  interest  of  any 
kind  in  his  countenance  than  an  ordinary  man  would 
show  in  brushing  off  and  crushing  an  intrusive  wasp, 
caught  up  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
exclaiming  only  "  Ha,  dog  1 "  dashed  almost  to  pieces  the 
skull  of  the  assassin,  who  uttered  twice,  once  in  a  loud 
and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  words  "  Allah  ackbar  I  '* 
—  God   is   victorious,  —  and   expired  at  the  king's  feet. 

"  Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Richard  to  his  archers. 
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in  a  tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aromed  by  the  bustle 
of  what  had  passed,  in  terror  and  tumult  they  now 
lushed  into  his  tent ;  "  watchful  sentinels  ye  are,  to  leave 
me  to  do  such  hangman's  work  with  my  own  hand.  Be 
silent,  all  of  you,  and  cease  your  senseless  clamor  1  Saw 
ye  never  a  dead  Turk  before?  Here,  cast  that  carrion 
out  of  the  camp,  strike  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and  stick 
it  on  a  lance,  taking  care  to  turn  the  face  to  Mecca,  that 
he'may  the  easier  tell  the  foul  impostor,  on  whose  inspira- 
tion he  came  hither,  how  he  has  sped  on  his  errand.  —  For 
thee,  my  swart  and  silent  friend,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  Ethiopian.  "  But  how's  this  ?  thou  art  wounded,  and 
with  a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me ;  for  by  force  (^ 
stab  so  weak  an  animal  as  that  could  scarce  hope  to  do 
more  than  raise  the  lion's  hide.  Suck  the  poison  from 
the  wound,  one  of  you ;  the  venom  is  harmless  on  the  lips, 
though  fatal  when  it  mingles  with  the  blood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and  with 
hesitation,  the  apprehension  of  so  strange  a  danger  pre- 
vailing with  those  who  feared  no  other. 

"How  now,  sirrahs?"  continued  the  king;  "are  you 
dainty-lipped,  or  do  you  fear  death,  that  you  dally 
thus  ?  " 

'*Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allan,  to  whom 
the  king  looked  as  he  spoke ;  "  but  metfainks  I  would  not 
die  like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a  black  chattM 
there,  that  is  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  like  a  Martle- 
mas  ox." 

"  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison,"  muttered 
another  yecnnan,  "  as  if  he  said,  '  Go  to,  swallow  a  goose- 
berry I '" 
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"Nay,"  said  Richard,  "I  never  bade  a  man  do  that 
which  I  would  do  not  myaelf." 

And  without  further  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the 
general  expostulations  of  those  around,  and  the  respect- 
ful opposition  of  the  Nubian  himself,  the  king  of  England 
applied  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treating 
with  ridicule  all  remonstrances,  and  overpoweriug  all 
resistance.  He  had  no  sooner  intermitted  his  singular 
occupation,  than  the  Nubian  started  from  him,  and,  cast- 
ing a  scarf  over  his  arm,  intimated  by  gestures,  as  firm 
in  purpose  as  they  were  respectful  in  manner,  his  deter- 
mination not  to  permit  the  monarch  to  renew  so  degrad- 
ing an  employment.  Long  Allan  also  interposed,  saying 
that  if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  king  engaging 
again  in  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  his  own  lips,  tongue,  and 
teeth  were  at  the  service  of  the  negro  (as  he  called  the 
Ethiopian),  and  that  he  would  eat  him  up  bodily,  rather 
than  King  Richard's  mouth  should  again  approach  him. 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,  added  his 
remonstrances. 

"Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart  that 
the  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  is  over,"  said 
the  king.  "  The  wound  will  be  a  trifle,  for  the  blood  is 
scarce  drawn, — an  angry  cat  had  dealt  a  deeper  scratch, 
—  and,  for  me,  I  have  but  to  take  a  dram  of  orvietan  by 
way  of  precaution,  though  it  is  needless." 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his 
own  condescension,  though  sanctioned  both  by  humanity 
and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville  continued  to  make 
remonstrances  on  the  peril  to  his  royal  person,  the  king 
imposed  silence  on  him. 
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"Peace,  I  prithee  ;  make  no  more  of  it.  I  did  it  but  to 
show  these  ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  they  might 
help  each  other  when  these  cowardly  caitiffs  come  against 
us  with  sarbacanes  and  poisoned  shafts," 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 

SIR   WALTER  BCOTT 

"DREATHES  there  the  man  with  soul  bo  dead, 
-^  Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 

If  such  there  be,  go,  mark  him  well  I 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  clium ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprang. 
Unwept,  unhoQored,  and  unsung. 
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MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS 

Sm   WAI.TEB  SCOTT 

"VrOT  far  advanced  was  moming  day, 
-*"*      When  Mannion  did  his  troops  arrajt 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglus  gave  a  guide. 

The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  grace, 

Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 

And  whispered  in  an  undertone, 

"Ijet  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu ; 

"  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 

"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 

Sent  hither  by  your  ting's  behest, 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed  i 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land  ? 

And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thuB  he  spoke : 
"My  manors,  halls,  and  towers  shall  still 
Be  open  at  my  sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone ; 
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The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 
And  never  shall,  in  friendly  grasp. 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

fiumed  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire  : 

And  "  This  to  me  1 "  he  said  ; 
"An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head. 

"And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  h^re, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate; 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride  — 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  your  sword), 

I  tell  thee  thou'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  Lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  I  " 

On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame  the  aaben  hue  of  age  ; 
Fierce  he  broke  forth:  "And  dar'st  thou  thsn 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Doi^las  in  hia  hall? 
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And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? — 
No  1  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  I 

"  Up  drawbri(^,  glooms  —  what,  warder,  ho  I 

Let  the  portcullis  falll  " 
Lord  Marmion  turned  —  well  was  his  need  — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  bis  steed  ; 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung  j 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung  j 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  grazed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembles  on  the  rise  ; 
Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim ; 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

"  Horse  I  horse  1 "  the  Douglas  cried, "  and  chase  I  * 

But  soon  he  reined  bis  fury's  pace. 

"  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name  — 

A  letter  forged  I     Saint  Jude  to  speed  I 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ? 

At  first,  in  heart,  it  liked  me  ill. 

When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 

Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawfun,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line." 
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THE   LADY  OF  THE   LAKE 
SIB  WALTEE  SCOTT 

BUT  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound, 
When  lo!   forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak. 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay. 
That  round  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 
Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 
The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave, 
And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
The  boat  had  touoh'd  this  silver  strand. 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 
And  stood  conceal'd  amid  the  brake. 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  tboiight  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  hack  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 
In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  I 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 
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Had  slightly  tinged  her  clieek  with  brown,  ~ 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow  ; 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  traiu'd  her  pace,  — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath  flower  daah'd  the  dew  ; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  ; 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,  — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear  I 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  ; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might.bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  hack  the  shaggy  banks  more  true 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast. 
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Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North- 
One  only  passion  unreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ;  — 
O  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I 
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OH,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapon  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 
He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  £ske  River,  where  ford  there  was  none  ; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late ; 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  young  Lochinvar. 
So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherhy  Hall, 
Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all ; 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 
"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  " 
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"I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ; 
Love  swells  like  tlie  Solway;  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  tread  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far,  . 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 
The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  onher  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  I  "  said  young  Lochinvar. 
So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 
One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  to  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  chargerstoodnear ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung. 
"  She  is  won  I  we  are  gone  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Loch- 
invar. 
There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  elan  ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran ; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  you  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 
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ABOU  BEN  ADHEM 

IJaOH  HT7NT 

NoTB  TO  THB  PcpiL.  — Leigh  Hunt,  eaaayiet,  critic,  and  poet,  wm 
born  at  Southgate,  England,  iu  1781.  He  had  much  editorial  experi- 
ence and  was  imprieoned  two  years  and  heavily  fined  for  an  attack 
in  the  Eraminer  on  the  vicious  Prince  Kegcnt,  the  article  being 
entitled  "The  Prince  on  St.  Patrick's  Day."  Hunt  was  intimate 
with  Byron,  Moore,  Shelley,  and  Eeata.  Among  his  writings  are 
"  Captun  Sword  and  Captain  Pen,"  a  very  popular  poem,  denouncing 
war;  "Men,  Women,  and  Books";  "Imagination  and  Fancy." 

A  BOU  BEN  ADHEM  (may  his  tribe  increase  t) 
■^        Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peaca, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  bad  jnade  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "     The  vision  raised  its  head. 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Ix>rd." 
"  And  18  mine  one  ?  "  said  Aboii.     "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  stUl ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  feUow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, — 

Aad  lo  I  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest  I 
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THE  TEMPEST 

JAMES  T.   FIELDS 

Note  to  the  Pupil.  —  Mr.  Fields  was  bom  in  Fortiniouth,  H.  H., 
in  1820.  While  he  has  written  some  poetry,  he  is  kno^rn  chieflj  M  a 
publisher. 

\\I  E  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
'  *     Not  a.  soul  would  dare  to  sleep, 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

*Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 

To  be  shattered  by  the  blast, 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 

Thunder,  "  Cut  away  the  mast  I " 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence. 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring, 
Aad  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 
Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers, 

"  We  are  lost !  "  the  captain  shouted, 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered. 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"  Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?  " 
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Then  we  kissed  the  little  maideoj 
Aud  we  Bpoke  in  better  cheer, 

And  we  auohored  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  ROAST  PIG 

CHARLES   T/AMp 

NoTB  TO  TBX  Pupil- — Charles  Lamb  was  bora  in  London  in 
1775.  He  was  a  nervous,  timid  boj  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
■peech.  He  devoted  hia  life  to  an  older  sister,  who  during  temporary 
insanity  killed  her  mother.  He  was  both  poet  aud  essayist,  but  noted 
chiefly  for  his  prose  writiugs.  Among  the  more  noted  of  his  easaye 
are  "Dream  Children,"  "Praise of  Chimney  Sweeps,"  "Mrs. Battle  on 
Whist,"  and  "  Eoast  Pig."    He  died  in  1834. 

"jlJ'ANKIND,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my 
-^  -*-  friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain 
to  me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat 
taw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the  animal,  just  as  they  do 
in  AbyBsinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius  in  the  second  chapter 
of  hia  Mundane  Mutations,  where  he  designates  a  kind  of 
golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cook's 
Holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say  that  the  art  of 
roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder 
brother),  was  accidently  discovered  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing. The  swineherd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the 
woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast 
for  his  hogB,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son, 
Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing 
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vfith  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commooly  are,  let  some 
sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which,  kindling 
quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of  their 
poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together 
with  a  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  makeshift  of  a  build- 
ing, you  may  think  it),  which  was  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, a  fine  litter  of  new-born  pigs,  no  less  than  nine 
in  number,  perished.  China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a 
luxury  all  over  the  East,  from  the  remotest  periods  that 
we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  as 
you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  tenement, 
which  his  father  and  he  could  easily  build  up  again  with 
a  few  dry  branches,  and  the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two,  at 
any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs. 

While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father, 
and  wringing  his  hands  bver  the  smoking  remnants  of  one 
of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils, 
unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before  experienced.  What 
could  it  proceed  from? — not  from  the  burnt  cottage — he 
had  smelt  that  smell  before  ;  indeed  this  was  by  no  means 
the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through 
the  negligence  of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much  less 
did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower. 
A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed 
his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next 
stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
life  in  it.  He  burned  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he 
applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some 
of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with 
his  fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  Hfe  (in  the  world's 
life,  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he 
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tasted — crackling.  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the 
pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  bo  much  now  ;  still  he  licked 
hiB  fingers  from  a  Bort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  hiB  bIow  understanding  that  it  was  the  pig 
that  smelt  BO,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious  ;  and 
surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell 
to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with 
the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat 
in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the 
smoking  rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and 
finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the 
young  rogue's  shoulderB,  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which 
Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  fiies. 
The  tickling  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
regions  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  inoonven- 
iences  he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His  father 
might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig,  till 
he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little 
sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the  following 
dialogue  ensued. 

"  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devour- 
ing ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burned  down  three 
houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you  I  but 
you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what  —  what 
have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?  " 

"  O  father,  the  pig,  the  pig  I  do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his 
son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son 
that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  aoent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  siuoe 
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morning,  aoon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending 
it  asunder,  thrust  tlie  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat,  eat,  the  burnt 
pig,  father,  only  taste  —  O  Lord  !  "  —  with  such  like  bar- 
barous ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the 
abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put 
his  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when 
the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his 
son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his 
turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor,  which,  make  what  sour 
mouths  he  would  for  pretense,  proved  not  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here 
is  a  little  tedious)  both  father  and  son  fairly  sat  down  to 
the  mess,  and  never  left  off  till  they  had  dispatched  all 
that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape, 
for  the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a 
couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  im- 
proving upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them. 
Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed 
that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burned  down  more  frequently 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time  forward. 
Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night- 
time. So  often  as  the  sow  had  young  pigs,  so  sure  was  the 
house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze  ;  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was 
the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son,  seemed 
to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  length 
they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and 
tJia  fatJuv  Hod  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin« 
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then  an  ioconsidflrable  assize  town.  Evidence  waa  given, 
the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict 
about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury- 
begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprit 
stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He 
handled  it,  and  they  alt  handled  it ;  and  burning  their 
fingers  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before  them,  and 
nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy, 
against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge 
which  judge  had  ever  given,  —  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present, — 
without  leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation 
whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Not 
GuUty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision ;  and  when  the  court  was 
dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lord- 
ship's town  bouse  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing 
took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fire 
in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear 
all  over  the  district.  The  insurance  ofBces  one  and  all 
shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every 
day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science  of  architec- 
ture would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus 
this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of 
time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke, 
who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  (burned,  as  they  call 
it^  without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to 
dress  it.     Then  first  began  the  rude  form  (A  gridiron. 
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Roasting  by  the  strittg  or  spit  came  in  a  century  or  two 
later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty.  By  Buch  slow  degrees, 
concludea  the  manuscript,  do  the  most  useful  and  seem- 
ingly the  most  obvious  arts  make  their  way  among 
mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so 
dangerous  an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (es- 
pecially in  these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favor  of 
any  culinary  object,  that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be 
found  in  Roast  Pig. 
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JBAN  INGELOW 

NoTK  TO  THB  Pupil. —  Jean  Ingelow,  an  English  poet  and  nov- 
elist, wu  bom  in  1830  and  died  in  1897.  Among  her  collection  of 
poems  waa  "Home  Thoughto  and  Home  Scenes,"  and  "Mopsa  the 
FMry."  Her  best-known  novel  is  "  Fated  to  be  Free."  Her  poems 
give  evidence  of  a  melancholy  disposition. 

^  I  iHE  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 
-*-     The  ringers  ran  by  two,  by  three ; 
"  Pull  1  if  ye  never  pulled  before  ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best  I "  quoth  hee. 
**  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  beUs  I 
Ply  all  your  changes,  aU  your  swells  I 

Play  uppe  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby '  I " 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde  — 
The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all ; 
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But  in  myiie  ears  doth  still  abide 

The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall ; 
And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  beside 
The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied. 
By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

I  sat  and  span  within  the  doore  ; 

My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes  ; 
The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 

Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies ; 
And,  dark  against  day's  golden  death. 
She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth — 
My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"Cushal     Cusha  I     Cusha !"  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 
Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 
"  Cusha  I     Cusha  I  "  all  along ; 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth. 
From  the  meads  where  melick  growetii. 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song. 

"  Cusha  I     Cusha  1     Cusha  1 "  calling, 
"  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falUng ; 
Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow. 

Mellow,  mellow  I 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  '. 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot  I  come  uppe,  Li^btfoot  I 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow  I 
Come  uppe,  Jetty  1  riae  and  follow : 
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From  the  clovera  lift  your  head  ! 

Come  uppe,  Whitefoot  I  come  uppe,  Lightfoot  I 

Come  uppe.  Jetty  I  rise  and  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed  I  " 

If  it  be  long  —  ay.  long  ago  — 
When  I  begiime  to  think  howe  long, 

Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow. 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharp  and  strong ; 

And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee, 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 

That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay. 
And  not  a  shadows  mote  be  seene, 

Save  where,  full  fyve  good  miles  away. 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene, 

And  lo  I  the  great  bell'  farre  and  wide 

Was  heard  in  all  the  countryside, 

That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swanherds,  where  their  sedges  are, 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath  ; 

The  ahepherde-lade  I  heard  afarre. 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 

Till,  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea, 

Came  downe  that  kyndly  message  free, 

"The  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby." 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky, 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows : 
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They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  this  thing  be? 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea, 
They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ? 

"For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  down  — 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne ; 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee. 
Why  ring  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby '  ?  " 

I  looked  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 

Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main ; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again  .* 

"  Elizabeth  1  Elizabeth  I " 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.} 

"  The  olde  sea  wall  (he  cryed)  is  downe  I 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace  ; 
And  boats,  adrift  in  yonder  towne, 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  maj-ket  place  I  " 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 
"  God  save  you,  mother  1 "  straight  he  sayth  j 
"  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Good  Sonne,  where  Lindia  winds  away, 
With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long  j 

And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play, 
Afar  I  heard  her  railldiig  song.*' 
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He  looked  across  the  grassy  sea, 
To  right,  to  left  :  "  Ho,  Enderby  ! " 
They  tang  "  The  Brides  of  Enderby  1 " 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  hia  breast  i 

For  lo  I  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  r^ng  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud  — 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud. 
Or  tike  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Llndia,  backward  pressed. 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine  ; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 
Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout  — 
Then  beatea  foam  flew  round  about  — 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast,  the  eygre  drave. 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet; 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 

Before  it  brake  against  the  knee  — 

And  all  the  "world  was  in  the  sea  I 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night ; 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 
I  marked  the  lofty  beacon-light 
Stream  from  the  ohuroh  tower,  red  and  high  — 
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A  lurid  mark,  and  dread  to  see  ; 
And  awsome  bells  they  were  to  mee, 
That  in  the  dark  rang  "  Enderby," 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide, 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed, 

And  I  —  my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

"  O  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

0  lost  I  my  love,  Elizabeth." 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear  : 
Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 
The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 
Downe-drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place  1 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 
That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea  — 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas  I 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  mee  : 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  aayth). 

And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife  Elizabeth. 

1  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

"  Cusha  1     Cusha  I     Cuaba  1 "  calling 
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Ere  the  early  dewB  be  falling  j 
I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
*'  Cusha  I     CuBha  I  "  all  along, 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  Soweth, 

Goeth,  floweth. 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth. 
When  the  wat«r,  winding  down. 
Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more, 
Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver, 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river — 
Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling, 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
"  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  ! 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  I 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot  I  come  uppe,  Ligbtfoot  I 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow  ] 
Come  uppe,  Lightfoot !  rise  and  follow, 

Ligbtfoot,  Whitefoot : 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  I 
Come  uppe,  Jetty  I  follow,  follow. 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed  1 " 
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CHARLES  DICKENS 

1812-1870 

Charles  Dickens  wbb  born  at.  Landport  in  1612.  His  childhood 
was  unhappy.  He  was  smalt  and  sickly,  and  had  a  very  hard  time 
geoerally,  for  the  first  twenty-five  yecirs  of  his  life.  He  had  but  little 
schooling.  "  David  Copperfield  "  is  largely  autobiogi'aphical.  Dickens 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  putting  himself  and  his  own  people  into 
hia  books,  and  of  drawing  front  real  lif^  his  scenes  and  characters, 
which  he  disguised  but  faintly.  ' 

"Sketches  by  Boz  lUuatrative  of  Every-day  Life  and  Every-day 
People  "  was  the  first  book  published  by  Dickens.  It  attracted  great 
attention,  and  the  fact  that  a  new  genius  had  appeared  was  generally 
recognized.  "Pickwick  Papers"  and  "Oliver  Twist"  wer«  the  next 
books  published  by  him.  In  this  brief  sketch  it  is  not  possible  to 
name  all  bis  works.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  "  Nicholas 
Nioklebj,"  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "  Bleak  House,"  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  "  Christmas  Carol,"  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  "  David  Copper- 
field,"  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  are  the 
most  not«d. 

Dickens  wrote  of  the  common  people,  the  poor  people,  the  wretched 
and  suffering,  and  awakened  pity  for  the  poor  and  made  charity 
fashionable. 

No  author  since  Shakespeare  has  created  so  many  characters  who 
will  live  as  has  Dickens.  Uriah  Heep,  Pecksniff,  Dora,  Pickwick, 
Bob  Sawyer,  Oliver  Twist,  Fagan,  Artful  Dodger,  Mr.  Squeerg,  Sairey 
Gamp,  Paul  Dombey,  Captain  Cattle,  Micftwber,  Peggotty,  are  house- 
hold words,  well  known  to  thousands  who  have  never  read  a  work  of 
Diokens. 

Laurence  Hutton  says, "  Pecksniff  will  live  almost  as  long  as  hypoo- 
risy  lasts;  and  Uriah  Heep  will  not  be  forgotten  while  mock  humility 
ezista." 

THE   MISER 

From  "Cbrietmas  Carol" 

CHABLES   DICKENS 

Noxr  TO  THK  Pupil.  —  Charles  Dickens,  the  most  popular  English 

novelist,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Scott,  was  born  in  1813. 

Whether  yoa  like  his  writings  or  not,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  Igno- 
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rant  of  all  bis  works.  Bead,  at  least,  "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Oliver 
Twiat,"  and  "Christmas  Carol"  If  jou  care  for  more,  you  can 
scarcely  go  amiss  in  your  choice. 

~\ /TARLEY  was  dead,  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  doubt 
■^^-^  whatever  about  that.  The  register  of  his  burial 
was  signed  by  the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  the  undertaker, 
and  the  chief  mourner.  Scrooge  signed  it,  and  Scrooge's 
name  was  good  upon'  Change,  for  anything  he  chose  to 
put  his  hand  to.     Old  Marley  was  dead  as  a  doornail. 

Mind  I  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  know,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  what  there  is  particularly  dead  about  a  door- 
nail. I  might  have  been  inclined  myself  to  regard  a 
coffin  nail  as  the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the 
trade.  But  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  in  the  simile; 
and  my  unhallowed  hands  shall  not  disturb  it,  or  the 
country's  done  for.  You  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to 
repeat,  emphatically,  that  Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door- 
nail. 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  dead?  Of  course  he  did.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Scrooge  and  he  were  partners  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  years,  Scrooge  was  his  sole 
executor,  his  sole  administrator,  his  sole  assign,  his  sole 
residuary  legatee,  his  sole  friend,  and  sole  mourner.  And 
even  Scrooge  was  not  so  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the  sad 
event  but  that  he  was  an  excellent  man  of  business  on 
the  very  day  of  the  funeral,  and  solemnized  it  with  an 
undoubted  bargain. 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  old  Marley'a  name.  There 
it  stood,  years  afterwards,  above  the  warehouse  door: 
Scrooge  and  Marley.  The  firm  was  known  as  Scrooge 
and  Marley.      Sometimes  people   new  to   the   businesB 
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called  Scrooge,  Scroogei  and  sometimes  Marlej,  but  he 
answered  to  both  names.      It  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Oh !  hut  he  was  a  tight-fisted  haod  at  the  grindstone, 
Scrooge  I  a  squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping, 
clutching,  covetous  old  sinner  I  Hard  and  sharp  as  dint 
from  which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  dre; 
secret  and  self-contained  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The 
cold  within  him  froze  his  little  features,  nipped  his  pointed 
nose,  shriveled  his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait ;  made  his 
eyes  red,  his  thin  lips  blue ;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in 
his  grating  voice.  A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and 
on  his  eyebrows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own 
low  temperature  always  about  with  him ;  iced  his  office  in 
the  dog  days,  and  didn't  thaw  it  one  degree  at  Christmas. 

External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on  Scrooge. 
No  warmth  could  warm,  no  wintry  weather  chill  him. 
No  wind  that  blew  was  bitterer  than  he,  no  falling  snow 
was  more  intent  upon  its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less 
open  to  entreaty.  Foul  weather  didn't  know  where  to 
have  him.  The  heaviest  rain  and  snow  and  hail  and  sleet 
could  boast  of  the  advantage  over  him  in  only  one  respect. 
They  often  came  down  handsomely,  and  Scrooge  never  did. 

Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  the  street  to  say,  with 
gladsome  looks,  "  My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are  you !  When 
will  you  come  to  see  me  ?  "  No  beggars  implored  him  to 
bestow  a  trifle,  no  children  asked  him  what  it  was  o'clock, 
no  man  or  woman  ever  once  in  all  his  life  inquired  the  way 
to  such  and  such  a  place  of  Scrooge.  Even  the  bUndmen's 
dogs  appeared  to  know  him ;  and  when  they  saw  him 
coming  on,  would  tug  their  owners  into  doorways  and 
up  courbB ;  and  then  would  wag  their  tAils  as  though 
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they  Baid,  "  No  eye  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil  eye, 
dark  master  I " 

But  what  did  Scrooge  care  I  It  was  the  very  thing 
he  liked.  To  edge  his  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of 
life,  warning  all  human  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance, 
was  what  the  knowing  ones  called  "  nuts  "  to  Scroc^, 

Once  upon  a  time  —  of  all  the  good  days  in  the  year, 
upon  Christmas  Eve  —  old  Scrooge  aat  busy  in  his  count- 
inghouse.  It  was  cold,  bleak,  biting  weather;  foggy 
withal ;  and  he  could  hear  the  people  in  the  court  out- 
side, go  wheezing  up  and  down,  heating  their  hands 
upon  their  breasts,  and  stamping  their  feet  upon  the 
pavement  stones  to  warm  them.  The  city  clocks  had 
only  just  gone  three,  but  it  Was  quite  dark  already  — 
it  had  not  been  light  all  day  —  and  candles  were  flaring 
in  the  windows  of  the  neighboring  othcea,  like  ruddy 
smears  upon  the  palpable  brown  air.  The  fog  came 
pouring  in  at  every  chink  and  keyhole,  and  was  so  dense 
without  that,  although  the  court  was  of  the  narrowest, 
the  houses  opposite  were  mere  phantoms.  To  see  the 
dingy  cloud  come  drooping  down,  obscuring  everything, 
one  might  have  thought  that  Nature  lived  hard  by,  and 
waa  brewing  on  a  large  scale. 

The  door  of  Scrooge's  countinghouse  was  open,  that 
he  might  keep  his  eye  upon  his  clerk,  who  in  a  dismal 
little  cell  beyond,  a  sort  of  tank,  was  copying  letters. 
Scrooge  had  a  very  small  fire,  but  the  clerk*8  fire  was  so 
very  much  smaller  that  it  looked  like  one  coal.  But  he 
could  not  replenish  it,  for  Scrooge  kept  the  coal  box  in 
his  own  room ;  and  so  surely  as  the  clerk  came  in  with 
the  shovel,  the  master  predicted  that  it  would  be  neces- 
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sary  for  them  to  part.  Wherefore  the  clerk  put  on  his 
comforter,  and  tried  to  warm  himself  at  the  candle ;  in 
which  effort,  not  being  a  man  of  strong  imagination,  he 
failed. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  uncle  I  God  save  youl  "  cried  a 
cheerful  voice.  It  was  the  voice  of  Scrooge's  nephew, 
who  came  upon  him  so  quickly  that  this  was  the  first 
intimation  he  had  of  bis  approach. 

"Bah I"  said  Scrooge.     "Humbug!" 

He  had  so  heated  himself  with  rapid  walking  in  the 
f(^  and  frost,  this  nephew  of  Scrooge's,  that  he  was  all 
in  a  glow;  his  face  was  ruddy  and  handsome;  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  his  breath  smoked  again. 

"Christmas  a  humbug,  uncle! "  said  Scrooge's  nephew. 
"You  don't  mean  that,  I  am  sure?" 

"I  do,"  said  Scroc^e.  "Merry  Christmas!  What 
right  have  you  to  be  merry?  Out  upon  Merry  Christ- 
mas! What's  Christmas  time  to  you  hut  a  time  for 
paying  bills  without  money;  a  time  for  finding  yourself 
a  year  older,  and  not  an  hour  richer;  a  time  for  balancing 
your  books  and  having  every  item  in  'em  through  a  round 
dozen  of  months  presented  dead  against  you  ?  If  I  could 
work  my  will,"  said  Scrooge,  indignantly,  "every  idiot 
who  goes  about  with  'Merry  Christmas'  on  his  lips, 
should  be  boiled  with  bis  own  pudding,  and  buried  with 
a  stake  of  holly  run  through  his  heart.     He  should! " 

"Uncle!  "  pleaded  the  nephew. 

"Nephew!"  returned  the  uncle,  sternly,  "keep  Christ- 
mas in  your  own  way,  and  let  me  keep  it  in  mine." 

"Keep  it!"  repeated  Scrooge's  nephew.  "But  you 
don't  ke»p  it." 
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'*Let  me  leave  it  alone,  theii,"B&id  Scrooge.  "Much 
good  may  it  do  you  I    Much  good  it  has  ever  done  you  I  " 

"There  are  many  things  from  which  I  might  have 
derived  good,  by  which  I  have  not  profited,  I  dare  say," 
returned  the  nephew,  "Christmas  among  the  rest.  But 
I  am  sure  I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas  time,  when 
it  baa  come  round  —  apart  from  the  veneration  due  to  Ita 
sacred  name  and  origin,  if  anything  belonging  to  it  can 
be  apart  from  that  —  as  a  good  time;  a  kind,  forgiving, 
charitable,  pleasant  time;  the  only  time  I  know  of,  in  the 
long  calendar  of  the  year,  when  men  and  women  seem  by 
one  consent  to  open  their  shut-up  hearts  freely,  and  to 
think  of  people  below  them  as  if  they  really  were  fellow 
passengers  to  the  grave,  and  not  another  race  of  creatures 
bound  on  other  journeys.  And  therefore,  uncle,  though 
it  has  never  put  a  scrap  of  gold  or  silver  In  my  pocket,  I 
believe  that  it  ha»  done  me  good,  and  wiU  do  me  good ; 
and  I  say,  God  bless  iti " 

The  clerk  involuntarily  applauded.  Becoming  inmie- 
diatety  sensible  of  the  impropriety,  he  poked  the  fire,  and 
extinguished  the  last  frail  spark  forever. 

"Let  me  hear  another  sound  from  you,"  said  Scrooge, 
"and  you'll  keep  your  Christmas  by  losing  your  situa- 
tion I  You're  quite  a  powerful  speaker,  sir,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  nephew.  "I  wonder  you  don't  go  into 
Parliament." 

"Don't  be  angry,  uncle.  Comel  Dine  with  ub  to- 
morrow." 

Scrooge  said  that  he  would  see  him yes,  indeed  he 

did.  He  went  the  whole  length  of  the  expression,  and 
said  that  he  would  see  him  in  that  extremity  first. 
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"But  why?"  cried  Scrooge's  nephew.     "Why?" 

"Why  did  you  get  married?"  said  Scrooge. 

"Because  I  fell  in  love." 

"Because  you  fell  in  love!  "  growled  Scrooge,  as  if  that 
were  the  only  one  thing  in  the  world  more  ridiculous  than 
a  merry  Christmas.     "  Good  afternoon ! " 

"Nay,  uncle,  hut  you  never  came  to  see  me  before  that 
happened.  Why  give  it  as  a  reason  for  not  coming 
now?" 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  I  want  nothing  from  you ;  I  ask  nothing  of  you ;  why 
cannot  we  he  friends?" 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Scro<^. 

"I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  to  find  you  so  resolute. 
We  have  never  had  any  quarrel,  to  which  I  have  been  a 
party.  But  I  have  made  the  trial  in  homage  to  Christ- 
mas, and  I'll  keep  my  Christmas  humor  to  the  last.  So, 
A  Merry  Christmas^  uncle!" 

"  Good  afternoon !  "  said  Scroc^. 

"And,  A  Happy  New  Year! " 

"  Good  afternoon  1 "  said  Scrooge. 

His  nephew  left  the  room  without  an  angry  word,  not- 
withstanding. 

In  letting  Soroche's  nephew  out,  the  clerk  had  let  two 
other  people  in.  They  were  portly  gentlemen,  pleasant 
to  behold,  and  now  stood  with  their  hats  off,  in  Scrooge's 
office.  They  had  books  and  papers  in  their  hands,  and 
bowed  to  him. 

"Scrooge  &  Marley's,  I  believe,"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, referring  to  his  list.  "Have  I  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Mr.  Scrooge,  or  Mr.  Marley?" 
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"Mr.  Marley  has  been  dead  these  seven  years,"  Scrooge 
replied.     "He  died  seven  years  ^o,  this  very  night." 

"At  this  festive  season  of  the  year,  Mr.  Scrooge,"  said 
the  gentleman,  taking  up  a  pen,  "it  is  more  than  usually 
desirable  that  we  should  make  some  slight  provision  for 
the  poor  and  destitute,  who  suffer  greatly  at  the  present 
time.  Many  thousands  ai-e  in  want  of  common  neces- 
saries; hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  want  of  common 
comforts,  sir." 

"Are  there  no  prisons?"  asked  Scrooge. 

"Plenty  of  prisons,"  said  the  gentleman,  laying  down 
the  pen  again,  "but  under  the  impression  that  they 
scarcely  furnish  Christian  cheer  of  mind  or  body  to  the 
multitude,  a  few  of  us  are  endeavoring  to  raise  a  fund  to 
buy  the  poor  some  meat  and  drink,  and  means  of  warmth. 
We  choose  this  time,  because  it  is  a  time,  of  all  others, 
when  Want  is  keenly  felt,  and  Abundance  rejoices. 
What  shall  I  put  you  down  for?" 

"Nothingl"  Scrooge  replied. 

"You  wish  to  be  anonymous?" 

"I  wish  to  be  left  alone,"  said  Scrooge.  "Since  you 
ask  me  what  I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  answer.  I 
don't  make  merry  myself  at  Christmas,  and  I  can't  afford 
to  make  idle  people  merry.  I  help  to  support  the  estab- 
lishments I  have  mentioned  —  they  cost  enough;  and 
those  who  are  badly  off  must  go  there." 

"Many  can't  go  there;  and  many  would  rather  die." 

"If  they  would  rather  die,"  said  Scrooge,  "they  bad 
better  do  it,  and  decrease  the  surplus  population."  See- 
ing that  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  their  point,  the 
gentlemen  withdrew. 
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At  leogtb  the  liour  for  shutting  up  the  countioghoose 
arrived.  With  an  ill-will  Scrooge  dismounted  from  his 
stool,  and  tacitly  admitted  the  fact  to  the  expectant  clerk, 
who  instantly  snuSed  his  candle  out,  and  put  on  his  hat. 

"You'll  want  all  day  to-morrow,  I  suppose?"  said 
Scrooge. 

"If  quite  GODTenient,  sir." 

"It's  not  convenient,"  said  Scrooge,  "and  it's  not  &ir. 
If  I  was  to  stop  half-a-crowQ  for  it  you'd  think  youiself 
ill  used,  I'll  be  bound!" 

The  clerk  smiled  faintly. 

''And  yet,"said  Scrooge,  "you  don't  think  me  ill  viwd, 
when  I  pay  a  day's  wf^es  for  no  work." 

The  clerk  observed  that  it  was  only  once  a  year. 

"A  poor  excuse  for  picking  a  man's  pocket  every 
twenty-fifth  of  December!"  said  Scrooge,  buttoning  his 
greatcoat  to  the  chin.  "But  I  suppose  you  must  have 
the  whole  day.     Be  here  all  the  earlier  next  morning." 

The  clerk  promised  that  he  would;  and  Scrooge  walked 
out  with  a  growl.  The  office  was  closed  in  a  twinkling, 
and  the  clerk,  with  the  long  enda  of  his  white  comforter 
dangling  below  his  waist  (for  he  boasted  no  greatcoat), 
went  down  a  slide  on  Comhill,  at  the  end  of  a  lane  of 
boys  twenty  times,  in  honor  of  ite  being  Christmas  eve, 
and  then  ran  home  to  Camden  Town  as  hard  as  he  could 
pelt,  to  play  at  blind  man's  buff. 

Scrooge  took  his  melancholy  dinner  in  his  usual  melan- 
choly tavern;  and  having  read  all  the  newspapers,  and 
beguiled  the  rest  of  tlie  evening  with  his  banker's  book, 
went  home  to  bed.  He  lived  iit  chambers  which  had  once 
belonged  to  his  deceased  partner.     They  were  a  gloomy 
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naite  of  rooms,  in  a  lowering  pile  of  buildings  up  a  yard, 
where  it  had  so  little  business  to  be,  that  one  could 
scarcely  help  fancying  it  must  have  run  there  when  it 
was  a  young  houBe,  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  other 
houses,  and  have  forgotten  the  way  out  again.  It  was 
old  enough  now,  aud  dreary  enough;  for  nobody 'lived  in 
it  but  Scrooge,  the  other  rooms  being  all  let  out  as  offices. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  par- 
ticular about  the  knocker  on  the  door,  except  that  it  was 
very  large.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  Scrooge  had  seen  it 
night  and  morning,  during  his  whole  residence  in  that 
place;  also  that  Scrooge  had  as  little  of  what  is  called 
foncy  about  him  as  any  man  in  the  city  of  London. 

And  yet  it  happened  that  Scrooge,  having  his  key  in 
the  lock  of  the  door,  saw  in  the  knocker,  without  its 
undei^ing  any  intermediate  process  of  change  —  not  a 
knocker,  but  Marley*B  face. 

Marley's  face  I  It  was  not  in  impenetrable  shadow,  as 
the  other  objects  in  the  yard  were,  but  had  a  dismal  light 
about  it.  It  was  not  angry  or  ferocious,  but  looked  at 
Scrooge  as  Marley  used  to  look:  with  ghostly  spectacles 
turned  up  on  its  ghostly  forehead.  The  hair  was  curi- 
ously stirred,  as  if  by  breath  or  hot  air;  and,  though  the 
eyes  were  wide  open,  they  were  perfectly  motionless. 

As  Scrooge  looked  fixedly  at  this  phenomenon,  it  was  a 
knocker  again. 

To  say  that  he  was  not  startled,  or  that  his  blood  was 
not  conscious  of  a  ten-ihle  sensation  to  which  it  had  been 
a  stranger  from  infancy,  would  be  untrue.  But  he  pat 
his  hand  upon  the  key  he  had  relinquished,  turned  it 
sturdily,  walked  in,  and  lighted  his  candle. 
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He  did  pause,  with  s  moment's  irresolution,  before  be 
shut  the  door;  and  he  did  look  cautiously  behind  it  liist, 
aa  if  he  half  expected  to  be  terrified  with  the  sight  of 
Marley's  pigtail  sticking  out  into  the  hall.  But  there 
was  nothing  on  the  back  of  the  door,  except  the  screws 
and  nuts  that  held  the  knocker  on,  so  he  said,  "Pooh, 
pooh  I  "  and  closed  it  with  a  bang: 

The  sound  resounded  through  the  house  like  thunder. 
Every  room  above,  and  every  cask  in  the  wine  merchant's 
cellars  below,  appeared  to  have  a  separate  peal  of  echoes 
of  its  own.  Scrooge  was  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  by 
echoes.  He  fastened  the  door,  and  walked  across  the 
hall,  and  up  the  stairs;  slowly,  too;  trimming  his  candle 
36  he  went. 

Up  Scrooge  went,  not  caring  a  buttdn  for  that.  Dark- 
ness is  cheap,  and  Scrooge  liked  it.  But  before  he  shut 
his  heavy  door,  he  walked  through  his  rooms  to  see  that 
all  was  right.  He  had  just  enough  recollection  of  the 
face  to  desire  to  do  that. 

Sitting  room,  bed  room,  lumber  room.  All  as  they 
should  be.  Nobody  under  the  table;  nobody  under  the 
sofa;  a  small  fire  in  the  grate;  spoon  and  basin  ready; 
and  the  little  saucepan  of  gruel  (Scrooge  had  a  cold  in 
his  head)  upon  the  hob.  Nobody  under  the  bed;  nobody 
in' the  closet;  nobody  in  his  dressing  gown,  which  was 
hanging  up  in  a  suspicious  attitude  against  the  wall. 

Quite  satisfied,  he  closed  his  door,  and  locked  himself 
in ;  double-locked  himself  in,  which  was  not  his  custom. 
Thus  secured  against  surprise,  he  took  off  his  cravat;  put 
on  his  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  and  his  night  cap;  and 
sat  down  before  the  fire  to  take  his  gruel. 
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After  sereral  tarns,  be  sat  down  again.  As  he  threw 
his  head  back  in  the  chair,  his  glance  happened  to  rest 
apon  a  bell,  a  disused  bell  that  hung  in  the  room,  and 
communicated  for  some  purpose,  now  foi^tten,  with  a 
chamber  in  the  highest  story  of  the  building.  It  was 
with  great  astonishment,  and  with  a  strange,  iuespUcable 
dread,  that,  as  be  looked,  he  saw  this  bell  begin  to  swing. 
It  swung  so  softly  in  the  outset  that  it  scarcely  made  a 
sound;  but  soon  it  rang  out  loudly,  and  so  did  every  bell 
in  the  house. 

This  might  have  lasted  half  a  minute,  or  a  minute,  but 
it  seemed  an  hour.  The  bells  ceased  as  they  had  begun, 
together.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  clanking  noise,  deep 
down  below,  as  if  some  person  were  dragging  a  heavy 
chain  over  the  casks  in  the  wine  merchant's  cellar. 
Scrooge  then  remembered  to  have  heard  that  ghosts  in 
haDuted  houses  were  described  as  dragging  chains. 

The  tiellar  door  flew  open  with  a  booming  sound,  and 
then  he  heard  the  noise  much  louder,  on  the  floors  below; 
then  coming  up  the  stairs;  then  coming  straight  toward 
his  door. 

"It's  humbng  stilll  "  said  Scrooge.  "I  won't  believe 
it." 

His  color  changed  though,  when,  without  a  pause,  it 
came  on  through  the  heavy  door,  and  passed  into  the  room 
before  his  eyes.  Upon  its  coming  in,  the  dying  flame 
leaped  up,  as  though  it  cried  "I  know  him  I  Marley's 
ghosti "  and  fell  again. 

The  same  &ce ;  the  very  same.  Matley  in  his  pigtail, 
usual  waistcoat,  tights,  and  boots.  The  chain  he  drew 
was  clasped  about  his  middle.     It  was  long  and  wound 
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about  him  like  a  tail;  and  it  was  made  of  cash  bozeB, 
keys,  padlocks,  ledgei-s,  deeds,  aud  heavy  purses  wrought 
in  steel.  His  body  was  transparent;  so  that  Scrooge, 
observing  him,  and  looking  through  his  waistcoat,  could 
see  the  two  buttons  on  his  coat  behind. 

Scrooge  had  often  heard  it  said  that  M^rley  had  no 
bowels,  but  he  had  never  believed  it  until  now. 

No,  nor  did  he  believe  it  even  now.  Though  he  looked 
the  phantom  through  and  through,  and  saw  it  standing 
before  him;  though  he  felt  the  chilling  influence  of  its 
death-cold  eyes;  and  marked  the  very  texture  of  the 
folded  kerchief  bound  about  its  head  and  chin,  which 
wrapper  he  had  not  observed  before,  he  was  still  incredu- 
lous, and  fought  against  his  senses. 

"How  nowl"  said,  Scrooge,  caustic  and  cold  as  ever. 
"What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"  Much  "  —  Marley's  voice,  no  doubt  about  it. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"Ask  me  who  I  viat." 

"  Who  were  yon  then  ?  "  said  Scrooge,  raising  bis  voice. 
"You're  particular,  for  a  shade."  He  was  going  to  say, 
"to  a  shade,"  but  substituted  this,  as  more  appropriate. 

"In  life  I  was  your  partner,  Jacob  Marley." 

"Can  you  —  can  you  sit  down?"  asked  Scrooge,  look- 
ing doubtfully  at  him. 

"I  can." 

"Do  it,  then." 

Scro<^e  asked  the  question,  because  he  didn't  know 
wbetboF  a  ghost  so  transparent  might  And  himself  in  a 
condition  to  take  a  chair;  and  felt  that  in  the  event  of  its 
being  impossible,  it  might  involva  th«  necessity  of  an 
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embarraaBing  explanation.  But  the  Ghost  sat  down  on 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  fireplace,  as  if  he  were  quite  used 
to  it. 

"You  don't  believe  in  me,"  observed  the  Ghost. 

"I  don't,"  said  Scrooge. 

"What  evidence  would  you  have  of  my  reality  beyond 
that  of  your  own  senses  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  your  senses  ?  " 

"Because,*' said  Scrooge,  "a  little  thing  affects  them. 
A.  slight  disorder  of  the  stomach  makes  them  cheats. 
Yon  may  be  an  undigested  bit  of  beef,  a  blot  of  mustard, 
a  crumb  of  cheese,  a  fragment  of  an  underdone  potato. 
There's  more  of  gravy  than  of  grave  about  you,  whatever 
you  are." 

Scroc^  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  cracking  jokt 
nor  did  he  feel  in  his  heart,  by  any  means,  waggish  then. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  tried  to  be  smart,  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tracting his  own  attention,  and  keeping  down  his  terror. 
But  how  much  greater  was  his  horror,  when  the  phantom, 
taking  off  the  bandage  round  his  head,  as  if  it  were  too 
warm  to  wear  indoors,  its  lower  jaw  dropped  down  upon 
its  breast! 

Scrooge  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  clasped  hia  bands 
before  his  t&ee. 

"  Mercy  I "  he  said.  "  Dreadful  apparition,  why  do  you 
trouble  me?" 

"Man  of  the  worldly  mind!"  replied  the  Ghost,  "do 
you  believe  in  me  or  not?" 

"  I  do, "  said  Scrooge.  "  I  must  But  why  do  spirita 
walk  the  earth,  and  why  do  they  come  to  me  ?  " 
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**lt  is  required  of  every  man,"  the  Ghoat  returned, 
"that  the  spirit  within  him  should  walk  abroad  among 
his  fellow  men,  and  travel  far  and  wide;  and  if  that  spirit 
goes  not  forth  iu  life,  it  is  condemned  to  do  so  after  death. 

"Nor  can  I  tell  you  what  I  would.  A  very  little  more 
is  permitted  to  me.  I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot  stay,  I  cannot 
linger  anywhere.  My  spirit  never  walked  beyond  our 
countinghouse  —  maik  me  I  —  in  life  my  spirit  never 
roved  beyond  our  money-changing  hole ;  and  weary  jour- 
nejra  lie  before  me  I " 

"Seven  years  dead,"  mused  Scrooge.  "And  traveling 
all  the  time?" 

"The  whole  time,"  said  the  Ghost.  "No  rest,  no 
peace.     Incessant  torture  of  remorse." 

"You  travel  fast?"  said  Scrooge. 

"On  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  replied  the  Ghost. 

"You  might  have  got  over  a  great  quantity  of  ground 
in  seven  years,"  said  Scrooge. 

The  Ghost,  on  hearing  this,  set  up  another  cry  and 
clanked  its  chain  hideously  in  the  dead  silence  of  the 
night. 

"01  captive,  bound,  and  double-ironed,"  cried  the 
phantom,  "not  to  know  that  ages  of  incessant  labor,  by 
immortal  creatures,  for  this  earth  must  pass  into  eternity 
before  the  good  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ia  all  developed. 
Not  to  know  that  any  Christian  spirit  working  kindly  in 
its  little  sphere,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  find  its  mortal 
life  too  short  for  its  vast  means  of  usefulness.  Not  to 
know  that  no  space  of  regret  can  make  amends  for  one 
life's  opportunities  misused!  Yet  such  was  I!  Oh,  such 
was  II" 
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"But  yoa  were  always  a  good  man  of  business,  Jacob," 
faltered  Scrooge,  who  now  began  to  apply  this  to  himself. 

"  Business  I "  cried  the  Ghost,  wringing  its  hands  again. 
**  Mankind  was  my  business.  The  common  welfare  was 
my  business;  charity,  mercy,  forbearance,  and  benevo- 
lence were  all  my  business." 

Scrooge  was  very  much  dismayed  to  hear  the  specter 
going  on  at  this  rate,  and  began  to  quake  exceedingly. 

"  Hear  me  [ "  cried  the  Ghost.  "  My  time  is  nearly 
gone." 

"I  will,"  said  Scrooge.  "But  don't  be  hard  upon  met 
Don't  be  flowery,  Jacob!     Prayl " 

**  How  it  is  that  I  appear  before  you  in  a  shape  that  you 
can  see,  I  may  not  tell.  I  have  sat  invisible  beside  you 
many  and  many  a  day." 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  idea.  Scrooge  shivered,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"That  is  no  light  part  of  my  penance,"  pursued  the 
Ghost.  "I  am  here  to-night  to  warn  you,  that  you  have 
yet  a  chance  and  hope  of  escaping  my  fate.  A  chance 
and  hope  of  my  procuring,  Ebenezer." 

"You  were  always  a  good  friend  to  me,"  said  Scrooge. 
"Thank'eel" 

"You  will  be  haunted,"  resumed  the  Ghost,  "by  three 
Spirits." 

"Is  that  the  chance  and  hope  you  mentioned,  Jacob?" 
he  demanded,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"It  is." 

"I  —  I  think  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Scrooge. 

"Without  their  visits,"  said  the  Ghost,  "you  cannot 
hope  to  shun  the  path  I  tread.  Expect  the  first  to-moirow, 
when  the  bell  tolls  One."  C.oivjlc 
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''Couldn't  I  take  'em  all  at  once,  and  hare  it  over, 
Jacob?"  hinted  Scroi^. 

"  Expect  the  second  on  the  next  night  at  the  same  hour. 
The  third,  upon  the  next  night  when  the  last  stroke  of 
Twelve  has  ceased  to  vibrate.  Look  to  see  me  no  more; 
and  look  that,  for  your  own  sake,  you  remember  what  has 
passed  between  us !  " 

The  apparition  walked  backward  from  him;  and  at 
every  step  it  took,  the  window  raised  itself  a  little.  So 
that,  when  the  specter  reached  it^  it  was  wide  open. 

Scrooge  closed  the  window,  and  examined  the  door  by 
which  the  Ghost  had  entered.  It  was  double-locked,  as 
he  had  locked  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  bolts  were 
undisturbed.  He  tried  to  say  "Humbug!"  but  stopped 
at  the  first  syllable.  And  being,  from  the  emotion  he 
had  undergone,  or  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  or  his  glimpse 
of  the  Invisible  World,  or  the  dull  conversation  of  the 
Ghost,  or  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  much  in  need  of  repose, 
went  straight  to  bed  without  undressing,  and  fell  asleep 
upon  the  instant. 

Yes  I  and  the  bedpost  was  his  own.  The  bed  was  his 
own,  the  room  was  his  own.  Best  and  happiest  of  all, 
the  Time  before  him  was  his  own,  to  make  amends  in! 

"  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  I " 
Scrooge  repeated,  as  he  scrambled  out  of  bed.  "The 
Spirits  of  all  Three  shall  strive  within  me.  Old  Jacob 
Marleyl  Heaven,  and  the  Christmas  Time  be  praised  for 
this!  I  say  it  on  my  knees,  old  Jacob;  on  my  kneesl " 

He  was  so  fluttered  and  so  glowing  with  his  good  inten- 
tions, that  his  broken  voice  would  scarcely  answer  to  his 
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call.  He  had  been  sobbing  violently  iu  his  conflict  with 
the  Spirit,  and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

"They  are  not  torn  down,"  cried  Scrooge,  folding  one 
of  his  bed  curtains  in  his  arms,  "  they  are  not  torn  down, 
rings  and  all.  They  are  here  —  I  am  here  —  the  shadows 
of  the  things  that  would  have  been  may  be  dispelled. 
They  will  be.     I  know  they  will  I  " 

His  hands  were  busy  with  bis  garments  all  this  time ; 
turning  them  inside  out,  putting  them  on  upside  down, 
tearing  them,  mislaying  them,  making  them  parties  to 
every  kind  of  extravagance. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do!"  cried  Scrooge,  laughing 
and  crying  in  the  same  breath;  and  making  a  perfect 
Laocoon  of  himself  with  his  stockings.  "I  am  as  light 
as  a  feather,  I  am  as  happy  as  an  angel,  I  am  as  merry  as 
a  schoolboy.  I  am  as  giddy  as  a  drunken  man.  A  merry 
Christmas  to  everybody  I  A  happy  New  Year  to  all  the 
world!     Hallo  here  I     Whoop  I    Hallo!" 

He  had  frisked  into  the  sitting  room,  and  was  now 
standing  there,  perfectly  winded. 

"There's  the  saucepan  that  the  gruel  was  inl"  cried 
Scrooge,  starting  off  again,  and  going  round  the  fireplace. 
"  There's  the  door  by  which  the  Ghost  of  Jacob  Marley 
entered!  There's  the  comer  where  the  Ghost  of  Christ- 
mas Present  sati  There's  the  window  where  I  saw  the 
wandering  Spirits!  It's  all  right,  it's  all  true,  it  all 
happened.     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Really,  for  a  man  who  had  been  out  of  practice  for  so 
many  years,  it  was  a  splendid  laugh,  a  most  illustrious 
laugh.     The  father  of  a  long,  long  line  of  brilliant  laughs  I 

"I  don't  know  what  day  of   the   month  it  is,"  said 


Scrooge,  "  I  don't  know  how  long  I  have  been  among  the 
Spirits.  I  don't  know  anything.  I'm  quite  a  baby. 
Never  mind.  I  don't  care.  I'd  rather  be  a  baby.  Hallo! 
Whoop!     Hallo  here! " 

He  was  checked  in  his  transports  by  the  churches  ring-     . 
ing  out  the  lustiest  peals  he  had  ever  heard.     Clash, 
clang,    hammer;   ding,   dong,    bell.      Bell,    dong,    ding; 
hammer,  clang,  clash  I     O,  glorious,  glorious! 

Running  to  the  window,  he  opened  it,  and  put  out  his 
head.  No  fog,  no  mist;  clear,  bright,  jovial,  stirring 
cold;  cold,  piping  for  the  blood  to  dance  to;  golden  sun- 
light; heavenly  sky;  sweet  fresh  air;  merry  bells.  O, 
glorious,  glorious! 

"What's  to-day?"  cried  Scrooge,  calling  downward  to 
a  boy  in  Sunday  clothes,  who  perhaps  had  loitered  in  to 
look  about  him. 

"Eh?"  returned  the  boy,  with  all  his  might  of  wonder. 

"What's  to-day,  my  fine  fellow?"  said  Scrooge. 

"To-day I"  replied  the  boy.  "Why,  Chkistmas 
DAr." 

"It's  Christmas  Day!"  said  Scrooge,  to  himself.  "I 
haven't  missed  it.  The  Spirits  have  done  it  all  in  one 
night.  They  can  do  anything  they  like.  Of  course  they 
can.     Of  course  they  can.     Hallo,  my  fine  fellow! " 

"Hallo! "  returned  the  boy. 

"Do  you  know  the  poulterer's  in  the  next  street  but 
one,  at  the  comer?"  Scrooge  inquired. 

"I  should  hope  I  did,"  replied  the  lad. 

"An  intelligent  boy!"  said  Scrooge.  "A  remarkable 
boy!  Do  you  know  whether  they've  sold  the  prize  turkey 
that  was  hanging  up  there  —  not  the  Httle  prize  turkey  ; 
the  big  one  ?  " 
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"What,  the  one  as  big  as  me?"  returned  the  boy, 

"What  a  delightful  boyl"  said  Scrooge.  "It's  a 
pleasure  to  talk  to  him.     Yes,  my  buck  I " 

"It's  hanging  there  now,"  replied  the  boy. 

"It  isl  "  said  Scrooge.     "Go  and  buy  it." 

*'Walk-EEl"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"No,  no,"said  Scrooge,  "I  am  in  earnest.  Go  and  buy 
it,  and  tell  'em  to  bring  it  here,  that  I  may  give  them  the 
directions  where  to  take  it.  Come  back  with  the  man, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  shilling.  Come  back  with  him  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  and  I'll  give  you  half-a-crowu I "  The 
boy  was  off  like  a  shot. 

"I'll  send  it  to  Boh  Cratchit's,"  whispered  Scrooge, 
rublnng  his  hands,  and  splitting  with  a  laugh.  "He 
shan't  know  who  sends  it.  It's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny 
Tim.  Joe  Miller  never  made  such  a  joke  as  sending  it 
to  Bob's  will  be  I" 

The  hand  in  which  he  wrote  the  address  was  not  a 
steady  one;  but  write  it  he  did,  somehow,  and  went  down- 
stairs to  open  the  street  door,  ready  for  the  coming  (A  the 
poulterer's  man.  As  he  stood  there,  waiting  his  arrival, 
the  knocker  caught  his  eye. 

"I  shall  love  it  as  long  as  I  live! "  cried  Scrooge,  pat- 
ting it  with  his  hand.  "I  scarcely  ever  looked  at  it 
before.  What  an  honest  expression  it  has  in  its  face  I 
It's  a  wonderful  knocker!  —  Here's  the  turkey.  Hallo! 
Whoop!     How  are  you!     Merry  Christmas! " 

It  waB  a  turkey!  He  could  never  have  stood  upcm  his 
legs,  that  bird.  He  would  have  snapped  'em  short  off  in 
a  minute,  like  sticks  of  sealing-wax. 

"Why,-  it's  impossible  to  carry  that  to  Camden  Town," 
said  Scrooge.     **  Ifou  must  have  a  cab-" 
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The  chuckle  with  which  he  said  this,  and  the  chuckle 
with  which  he  paid  for  the  turkey,  and  the  chuckle  with 
which  he  paid  for  the  cah,  and  the  chuckle  with  which  he 
recompensed  the  boy,  were  only  to  be  exceeded  by  tlie 
chuckle  with  which  he  sat  down  breathless  in  his  ctiair 
again,  and  chuckled  till  he  cried. 

Shaving  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  his  hand  continued 
to  shake  very  much ;  and  shaving  requires  attention,  even 
when  you  don't  dance  while  you  are  at  it. 

He  di'essed  himself  "all  in  his  best,"  and  at  last  got 
into  the  streets.  The  people  were  by  this  time  pouriag 
forth,  as  he  had  seen  them  with  the  Ghoat  of  Christmas 
Present;  and  walking  with  his  bands  behind  him,  Scrooge 
regarded  every  one  with  a  delighted  smile.  He  looked  so 
irresistibly  pleasant,  in  a  word,  that  three  or  four  good- 
humored  fellows  said,  "Good  morning,  sirl  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you  I "  And  Scrooge  said  often  afterward, 
that  of  all  blithe  sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  those  were  the 
blithest  in  his  ears. 

He  went  to  church,  and  walked  about  the  streets,  and 
watched  the  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  patted  the 
children  on  the  head,  and  questioned  beggars,  and  looked 
down  into  the  kitchens  of  houses,  and  up  to  the  windows ; 
and  found  that  everything  could  yield  him  pleasure.  He 
had  never  dreamed  that  any  walk  —  that  anything  —  could 
give  him  so  much  happiness.  In  the  afternoon  he  turned 
his  steps  toward  his  nephew's  house. 

He  passed  the  door  a  dozen  times,  before  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  go  up  and  knock.     But  he  made  a  dash,  and  did  it. 

"Is  your  master  at  home,  my  dear?"  said  Scrooge  to 
the  girl.     "Nice  girl  I  Very." 
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**Ye8,  sir." 

"Where  is  he,  my  love?"  said  Scrooge. 

"He's  in  the  dining  room,  sir,  along  with  mistress. 
I'll  show  you  upstairs,  if  you  please." 

"Thank'ee.  He  knows  me,"  said  Scrooge,  with  Ids 
hand  already  on  the  dining-room  lock. 

"I'll  go  in  here,  my  dear." 

He  turned  it  gently,  and  sidled  his  face  in,  round  the 
door.  They  were  looking  at  t^e  table ;  for  these  young 
housekeepers  are  always  nervous  on  such  points,  and  like 
to  see  that  everything  is  right. 

"Fred I"  said  Scrooge. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul  I  "  cried  Fred,  "who's  that?" 

"  It's  I.  Your  unole  Scrooge.  I  have  come  to  dinner. 
Will  you  let  me  in,  Fred?" 

Let  him  in !  It's  a  mercy  he  didn't  shake  his  arm  off. 
He  was  at  home  in  five  minutes.  Nothing  could  be 
heartier.  His  niece  looked  just  the  same.  So  did  Top- 
per when  he  came.  So  did  the  plump  sister,  when  she 
'came.  So  did  every  one  when  thet/  came.  -Wonderful 
party,  wonderful  games,  wonderful  unanimity,  won-der- 
ful  happiness  I 

But  he  was  early  at  the  office  next  morning.  O,  he 
was  early  there.  If  he  could  only  be  there  first,  and  catch 
Bob  Cratchit  coming  late!  That  was  the  thing  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon. 

And  he  did  it;  yes,  he  didl  The  clock  struck  nine. 
No  Bob.  A  quarter  past.  No  Bob.  He  was  full  eigh- 
teen minutes  and  a  half  behind  his  time.  Scrooge  sat 
with  his  door  wide  open,  that  he  might  see  him  come  in. 

His  hat  was  off  before  he  opqaed  the  doorj  his  com- 
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forter  too.  He  was  on  his  stool  id  a  ji£fy;  driving  away 
with  his  pen,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  overtake  nine  o'clock. 

"  Hallo  I "  growled  Scrooge,  in  his  accustomed  voice,  as 
near  as  he  could  feign  it.  "  What  do  you  mean  hy  coming 
here  at  this  time  of  day?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,  air,"  said  Bob.  "I  am  behind  my 
time." 

"You  are!"  repeated  Scrot^,  "Yes.  I  think  you 
are.     Step  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"It's  only  once  a  year,  sir,"  pleaded  Bob.  "It  shall 
not  be  repeated.  I  was  making  rather  meny,  yesterday, 
sir." 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said  Scrooge,  "I 
am  not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer.  And, 
therefore,"  he  continued,  leaping  from  his  stool,  and  giv- 
ing Bob  a  dig  in  the  waistcoat  —  "and,  therefore,  I  am 
about  to  raise  your  salary! " 

Bob  trembled,  and  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  ruler.  He 
had  a  momentary  idea  of  knocking  Scrooge  down  with  it, 
holding  him,  and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  court  for 
help  and  a  strait-waistcoat. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  Bob!"  said  Scrooge,  with  an 
earnestness  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he  clapped 
him  on  the  back.  "  A  merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  my  good 
fellow,  than  I  have  given  you  for  many  a  year!  I'll  raise 
your  salary,  and  endeavor  to  assist  your  stru^ling  family, 
and  we  will  discuss  your  affairs  this  very  afternoon. 
Make  up  the  fires  and  buy  another  coal  scuttle  before  you 
dot  another  i.  Bob  Cratchit!  " 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  He  did  it  all,  and 
infinitely  morej  and  to  Tiny  Tim,  who  did  not  die,  he 
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wa$  a  second  father.  He  beuame  as  good  a  friend,  as 
good  a  master,  and  as  good  a  man,  as  the  good  old  city 
knew,  or  any  other  good  old  city,  town,  or  borough,  in 
the  good  old  world.  Some  people  laughed  to  see  the 
alteration  in  him,  but  he  let  them  laugh,  and  little  heeded 
them;  for  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  nothing  ever 
happened  on  this  globe,  for  good,  at  which  some  people 
did  not  have  their  fill  of  laughter  in  the  outset;  and, 
knowing  that  such  as  these  would  be  blind  anywaj',  he 
thought  it  quite  as  well  that  they  should  wrinkle  up  their 
eyes  in  grins,  as  have  the  malady  in  less  attractive  forms. 
His  own  heart  laughed,  and  that  was  quite  enough  for 
him. 

He  had  no  further  intercourse  with  Spirits,  hut  lived 
upon  the  Total  Abstinence  Principle,  ever  afterward ;  and 
it  was  always  said  of  him,  that  he  knew  how  to  keep 
Christmas  well,  if  any  man  alive  possessed  the  knowledge. 
May  that  be  truly  said  of  us,  and  all  of  us  I  And  so,  as 
Tiny  Tim  ofaeerved,  God  bless  Us,  Every  One  t 


HOUSEKEEPING 
From  "Dayid  Copperfidd" 

CHARLES    DICKENS 

T"  DOUBT  whether  two  young  birds  could  have  known 
-*-  less  about  keeping  house  than  I  and  my  pretty  Dora 
did.  We  had  a  servant,  of  course.  She  kept  house  for 
us.  I  have  still  a  latent  belief  that  she  must  have  been 
Mrs.  Crupp's  daughter  in  disguise,  we  had  such  an  awful 
time  of  it  with  Mary  Ann.  , 
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Her  name  was  Pardon.  Her  nature  was  repreaented 
to  UB,  when  we  engaged  ber,  as  being  feebly  expressed  in 
her  name.  She  had  a  written  character  as  large  as  a 
proclamation ;  and,  according  to  this  document,  could 
do  everything  o£  a  domestic  nature  that  ever  I  heard  of, 
and  a  great  many  things  that  I  never  did  hear  of.  She 
was  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life ;  of  a  severe  counte- 
nance ;  and  subject  ([particularly  in  the  arms)  to  a  sort 
of  perpetual  measles  or  fiery  rash.  She  had  a  cousin  in 
the  Life  Guards,  with  such  long  legs  that  he  looked  like 
the  afternoon  shadow  of  somebody  else.  Hia  shell  jacket 
was  as  much  too  little  for  him  as  he  was  too  big  for  the 
premises.  He  made  the  cott^^  smaller  than  it  need 
have  been  by  being  so  very  much  out  of  proportion  to 
it.  Besides  which,  the  walls  were  not  thick,  and,  when- 
ever he  passed  the  evening  at  our  house,  we  always  knew 
of  it  by  hearing  one  continual  growl  in  the  kitchen. 

Our  treasure  was  warranted  sober  and  honest.  I  am 
therefore  willing  to  believe  that  she  was  in  a  fit  when  we 
found  her  luider  the  boiler  ;  and  that  the  deficient  tea* 
spoons  were  attributable  to  the  dustman. 

Mary  Ann's  cousin  deserted  into  the  coal  hole,  and 
was  brought  out,  to  our  great  amazement,  by  a  pioket  of 
his  companions  in  arms,  who  took  him  away  handcuffed 
in  a  procession  that  covered  our  front  garden  with 
ignominy.  This  nerved  me  to  get  rid  of  Mary  Ann,  who 
went  so  mildly,  on  receipt  of  w^es,  that  I  was  surprised, 
until  I  found  out  about  the  teaspoons,  and  also  about  the 
little  sums  she  had  borrowed  in  my  name  of  the  trades- 
people, without  authority.  After  an  interval  of  Mrs. 
Kidgerbury  —  the  oldest  inhabitant  of    Kentishtown,  I 
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believe,  who  went  out  charing,  but  was  too  feeble  to  exe- 
cute her  conceptiona  of  that  art  —  we  found  another 
treasure,  who  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  women, 
but  who  generally  made  a  point  of  falling  either  up  or 
down  the  kitchen  stairs  with  the  tray,  and  almost  plunged 
into  the  parlor,  as  into  a  bath,  with  the  tea  things.  The 
ravages  committed  by  this  unfortunate  rendering  her 
dismissal  necessary,  she  was  succeeded  (with  intervals  of 
Mrs.  Kidgerbury)  by  a  long  line  of  incapables,  terminat- 
ing in  a  young  person,  of  genteel  appearance,  who  went 
to  Greenwich  Fair  in  Dora's  bonnet.  After  whom  I 
remember  nothing  but  an  average  equality  of  failure. 

Everybody  we  had  anything  to  do  with  seemed  to  cheat 
us.  Our  appearance  in  a  shop  was  a  signal  for  the  dam- 
aged goods  to  he  brought  out  immediately.  If  we  bought 
a  lobster,  it  was  full  of  water.  All  our  meat  turned  out 
to  be  tough,  and  there  was  hardly  any  crust  to  our  loaves. 
In  search  of  the  principle  upon  which  joints  6ught  to  be 
roasted,  to  be  roasted  enough,  and  not  too  much,  I  myself 
referred  to  the  cookery  book,  and  found  it  there  estab- 
lished as  the  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  every 
pound,  and  say  a  quarter  over.  But  the  principle  always 
failed  us  by  some  curious  fatality,  and  we  never  could  hit 
any  medium  between  redness  and  cinders. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that,  in  accomplishing  these 
failures,  we  incurred  a  far  greater  expense  than  if  we 
had  achieved  a  series  of  triumphs.  It  appeared  to  me, 
on  looking  over  the  tradesmen's  books,  as  if  we  might 
have  kept  the  basement  story  paved  with  butter,  such 
was  the  extensive  scale  of  our  consumption  of  that  arti- 
cle.    I  don't  know  whether  the  ezoiae  returns  of  that 
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period  may  have  exhibited  any  increase  in  the  demand 
for  pepper ;  but  if  our  performances  did  not  affect  the 
market,  I  sliould  say  several  families  must  have  left  off 
using  it.  And  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  all  was,  that 
we  never  had  anything  in  the  house. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LITTLE  NELL 

From  "Old  CnrioBity  Shop" 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

O  HE  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
*^  from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed 
a  creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for 
the  breath  of  life ;  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered 
death.  Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some 
winterberries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had 
been  used  to  favor.  "  When  I  die,  put  near  me  some- 
thing that  has  loved  the  light  and  had  the  sky  above  it 
always."    Those  were  her  words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird  —  a  poor,  slight  thing  the  pres- 
sure of  a  finger  would  have  crushed  —  was  stirring  nim- 
bly in  its  cage,  and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child  mistress 
was  mute  and  motionless  forever  I  Where  were  the  traces 
of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings,  and  fatigues  ?  All  gone. 
Sorrow  was  dead,  indeed,  in  her ;  but  peace  and  perfect 
happiness  were  born  —  imaged  —  in  her  tranquil  beauty 
and  profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this 
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change.  Vea  I  the  old  fireside  had  smiled  upon  that 
same  sweet  face,  which  had  passed,  like  a  dream,  through 
haunts  of  misery  and  care  ;  at  the  door  of  the  poor 
schoolmaster  on  the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace 
lire  upon  the  cold  wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the 
dying  boy,  there  had  been  the  same  mild  and  lovely 
look.  So  shall  we  know  the  angels,  in  their  majesty, 
after  death. 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and  kept 
the  small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast  for  warmth.  It 
was  the  hand  she  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her  last 
smile,  —  the  hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all  their 
wanderings.  Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips ; 
then  hugged  it  to  his  breast  again,  murmuring  that  it 
was  warmer  now  ;  and,  as  he  said  it,  he  looked  in  agony 
to  those  who  stood  around,  as  if  imploring  them  to  help 
her. 

She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help,  or  need  of  help.  The 
ancient  rooms  she  had  seemed  to  fill  with  life,  even  while 
her  own  was  waning  fast,  the  garden  she  had  tended,  the 
eyes  she  had  gladdened,  the  noiseless  haunts  of  many  a 
thoughtless  hour,  the  paths  she  had  trodden,  as  it  were, 
but  yesterday,  could  know  her  no  more. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent  down  to 
kiss  her  cheek,  and  gave  his  tears  free  vent,  "  it  is  not  in 
this  world  that  Heaven's  Justice  ends.  Think  what  earth 
is,  compared  with  the  world  to  which  her  young  spirit 
lias  winged  its  early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliberate  wish, 
expressed  in  solemn  tones  above  this  bed,  could  call  her 
back  to  life,  which  of  us  would  utter  it  1 " 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.     They  were  aU  about  her 
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at  the  time,  knowing  that  the  end  w&s  drawing  on.  She 
died  soon  after  daybreak.  They  had  read  and  talked  to 
her  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  night ;  but,  as  the  hours 
crept  on,  she  sank  to  sleep.  They  could  tell,  by  what  she 
faintly  uttered  in  her  dreams,  that  they  were  of  her  jour- 
nejings  with  the  old  man ;  they  were  of  no  painful  scenes, 
but  of  those  who  had  helped  them,  and  used  them  kindly  ; 
for  she  often  said  "  God  bless  you  !  "  with  great  fervor. 

Waking,  she  never  wandered  in  her  mind  but  once,  and 
that  was  at  the  sound  of  beautiful  music,  which,  she  said, 
was  in  the  air.  God  knows.  It  may  have  been.  Open- 
ii^  her  eyes,  at  last,  from  a  very  quiet  sleep,  she  begged 
that  they  would  kiss  her  once  again.  That  done,  she 
turned  to  the  old  man,  with  a  lovely  smile  upon  her  face,  — 
such,  they  said,  aa  they  had  never  before  seen,  and  never 
could  forget,  —  and  clung,  with  both  her  arms,  about  his 
neck.  She  had  never  murmured  or  complained ;  but, 
with  a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite  unaltered, — save 
that  she  every  day  became  more  earnest  and  more  grate* 
ful  to  them,  —  faded  like  the  light  upon  the  summer's 
evening. 

The  child  who  had  been  her  little  friend  came  there, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  with  an  offering  of  dried 
flowers,  which  he  begged  them  to  lay  upon  her  breast. 
He  told  them  of  his  dream  again,  that  it  was  of  her 
being  restored  to  them,  just  as  she  used  to  he.  He  begged 
hard  to  see  her ;  saying,  that  he  would  be  very  quiet,  and 
that  they  need  not  fear  his  being  alarmed,  for  he  had  sat 
alone  by  his  younger  brother  all  day  long  when  he  was 
dead,  and  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him.  They  let  him 
have  his  wish ;  and,  indeed,  he  kept  his  word,  and  tfoB,  in 
las  childish  way,  a  lesson  to  them  all.  ih^Ic 
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Up  to  thftt  time,  the  old  man  had  not  spoken  once  -~ 
except  to  her  —  nor  stirred  from  the  bedside.  But,  when 
he  saw  her  little  favorite,  he  waa  moved  as  they  had  not 
seen  him  yet,  and  he  made  as  though  he  would  have  him 
eoine  nearer.  Then,  pointing  to  the  bed,  he  huist  into 
tears  for  the  first  time,  and  they  who  stood  by,  knowing 
that  the  sight  of  this  child  had  done  him  good,  left  them 
alone  together. 

Soothing  him  with  his  artless  talk  of  her,  the  child  per- 
suaded him  to  take  some  rest,  to  walk  abroad,  to  do  almost 
as  he  desired  'him.  And,  when  the  day  came  on  which 
tiiey  must  remove  her,  in  her  earthly  shape,  from  earthly 
eyes  forever,  he  led  him  away,  that  he  might  not  know 
when  she  was  taken  from  him.  They  were  to  gather 
fresh  leaves  and  berries  for  her  bed. 

And  now  the  bell  —  the  bell  she  had  so  often  heard  by 
night  and  day,  and  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure, 
almost  as  a  living  voice  —  rung  its  remorseless  toll  for  her, 
so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good.  Decrepit  age,  and  vigor- 
ous life,  and  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy,  poured 
forth  —  on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  health  and  strength,  in 
the  full  blush  of  promise,  in  the  mere  dawn  of  life  —  to 
gather  (ound  her  tomb.  Old  men  were  there,  whose  eyes 
were  dim  and  senses  failing,  —  grandmothers,  who  might 
have  died  ten  years  ago,  and  still  been  old,  —  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  palsied,  —  the  living  dead,  in  many 
shapes  and  forms,  to  see  the  closing  of  that  early  grave. 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now,  —  pure  a* 
the  newly  fallen  snow  that  covered  it, — whose  day  on  earth 
had  been  as  fleeting.  Under  that  porch  where  she  had 
■at,  when  Heaven,  m  its  mercy,  had  brought  her  to  that 
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peaoeful  spot,  she  passed  again,  and  the  old  church  re- 
ceived her  in  iU  qaiet  shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  quiet  nook,  where  she  had,  manj 
and  many  a  time,  sat  musing,  and  laid  their  burden  softly 
on  the  pavement.  The  light  streamed  on  it  through  the 
colored  window  —  a  window  where  the  boughs  of  trees 
were  ever  rustling  in  the  summer,  and  where  the  birds 
sang  sweetly  all  day  long.  With  every  breath  of  air  that 
stirred  among  those  branches  in  the  sunshine,  some  trem- 
bling, ehaoging  light  would  fall  upon  her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  Many  a 
young  hand  dropped  in  its  little  wreath,  —  many  a  stifled 
sob  was  heard.  Some,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  knelt 
down.  All  were  sincere  and  truthful  in  their  sorrow. 
The  service  done,  the  mourners  stood  apart,  and  the  vil- 
lagers closed  round  to  look  into  the  grave,  before  the  stone 
should  be  replaced. 

One  called  to  mind  bow  be  had  seen  her  sitting  on 
that  very  spot,  and  how  her  book  had  fallen  on  her  lap, 
and  she  was  gazing,  with  a  pensive  face,  upon  the  aky. 
Another  told  how  he  had  wondered  much,  that  one  so 
delicate  as  she  should  be  so  bold  ;  how  she  had  never 
feared  to  enter  the  church  alone,  at  night,  hut  had  loved 
to  linger  there  when  all  was  quiet ;  and  even  to  climb 
the  tower  stair,  with  no  more  light  than  that  of  the  moon's 
rays  stealing  through  the  loopholes  in  the  thick  (AA  walls. 
A  whisper  went  about  among  the  oldest  there,  that  she 
had  seen  and  talked  with  angels  ;  and,  when  they  caUed 
to  mind  how  she  had  looked  and  spoken,  and  li«r  early 
death,  some  thought  it  might  be  so,  indeed. 

Thus,  coming  to  the  grave  in  little  knots,  and  ^anoing 
Google 
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down  and  giving  place  to  othera,  and  falling  off  in 
whispering  groups  of  three  or  four,  the  church  was  cleared, 
in  time,  of  all  but  the  sexton  and  the  mourning  friends. 
Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come  on,  and  not  a 
sound  disturbed  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  place,  —  when 
the  bright  moon  poured  in  her  light  on  tomb  and  monu- 
ment, on  pillar,  wall,  and  arch,  and,  most  of  all,  it  seemed 
to  them,  upon  her  quiet  grave, — in  that  calm  time,  when 
all  outward  things  and  inward  thoughts  teem  with  assur- 
ances of  immortality,  and  worldly  hopes  and  fears  aro 
humbled  in  the  dust  before  them,  then,  with  tranquil  and 
submiesive  hearts,  they  turned  away,  and  left  tihe  child 
wiUi  God. 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS 

THOMAS  MOOBE 

NoTK  TO  THK  Pupii.  —  Thomaa  Moore,  a  famous  Irish  poet  ftnd 
Triter  of  songs,  WEbs  bora  at  Dablin  in  1770  and  died  in  1853.  "  Irish 
Melodies,"  "Lalla  Rookh,"  and  the  "Twopenny  Post  Bog"  are  his 
moat  noted  works. 

T^HOSE  evening  belle  1  those  evening  bells  I 

How  mauy  a  tale  their  music  tella. 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime  I 

Those  joyous  hours  have  passed  away  ; 
And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  mfffA  tlioae,  ^yeaing  bells. 
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And  80  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  pea.1  will  still  ring  on  ; 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  ^g  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  OTHER  DAYS 

THOMAS  MOORE 

/^FT  in  the  stiUy  night, 
^"^    Era  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me  ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimm'd  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  I 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Era  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  memory  brings  the  L^ht 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  ramember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together* 
Tve  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
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Wboae  lighta  are  fled. 
Whose  giirlandB  dead. 
And  all  but  him  departed  I 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT 

JOHN   HENKY   KEWMAN 

NOTB  TO  THE  Pdpii.. — John  Henrj  Newman,  an  emineDt  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  London  in  1801.  He  graduated  from  Oxford,  aud 
n as  ordained  in  1824.  In  1845  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
wrote  egsajTB,  tracts,  and  poems.  The  following  poero  will  always  be 
greatly  admired.    Newman  died  in  1S90. 

X  EAD,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom, 

-*"*  Lead  Thou  me  on ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray'd  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 
I  lov'd  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
I  lov'd  the  garish  day ;  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  rul'd  my  will ;  remember  not  past  years. 
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So  long  Thy  power  has  bleat  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on  ; 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  lov'd  long  since,  and  lost  the  while. 


SILAS  MARKER 

OEOBGE  BLIOT 

NoTR  TO  TBE  Pdpil.  —  Mary  Ann  Evans,  more  commonl;  known 
u  GAorge  Eliot,  was  bom  in  England  in  1819.  The  foUowing  ex- 
tract b  from  "  Silas  Mamer."  You  should  read  the  whole  work. 
Among  her  other  novels  are  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  The  Mili  on  the  Floss," 
"  Romola,"  "  Felix  Holt,"  "  Middlemarch,"  and  "  Daniel  Deronda." 
She  made  some  translations  and  wrote  some  poetry.  No  other  woman 
haa  written  with  as  mnch  force  and  ability  as  she.  Sbe  married  a 
Mr.  Cm»s  in  1880  and  died  the  same  year. 

~rT  was  fifteen  years  since  Silas  Mamer  had  first  come 
to  Raveloe.  He  was  then  simply  a  pallid  young  man, 
with  prominent,  shortsighted,  brown  eyes,  whose  appear- 
ance would  have  had  nothing  strange  for  people  of  average 
culture  and  experience,  but  for  the  villagers  near  whom 
he  had  come  to  settle  it  had  mysterious  peculiarities 
which  corresponded  with  the  exceptional  nature  of  his 
occupation,  and  his  advent  from  an  unknown  region 
called  "North'ard,"  So  he  had  his  way  of  life;  he  iil- 
vited  no  comer  to  step  across  his  doorsill,  and  he  never 
strolled  into  the  village  to  drink  a  pint  at  the  Rainbow, 
or  to  gossip  at  the  wheelwright's  ;  he  sought  no  man  or 
woman,  save  for  the  purposes  of  his  calling,  or  in  order 
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to  supply  himself  with  Decessaries ;  and  it  waa  soon  clear 
to  the  Raveloe  lasses  that  he  would  never  urge  one  of 
them  to  accept  him  against  her  will  —  quite  as  if  he  had 
heard  them  declare  that  they  would  never  marry  a  dead 
man  come  to  life  again.  This  view  of  Mamer's  per- 
sonality was  not  without  another  ground  than  his  pale 
face  and  unexampled  eyes  ;  for  Jem  Rodney,  the  mole 
catcher,  averred  that,  one  evening  as  he  was  returning 
homeward,  he  saw  Silas  Marner  leaning  against  a  stile 
with  a  heavy  bag  on  his  back,  instead  of  resting  the  b^ 
on  the  stile,  as  a  man  in  his  senses  would  have  done ;  and 
that  on  coming  up  to  him,  he  saw  that  Marner's  eyes 
were  set  like  a  dead  man's,  and  he  spoke  to  him  and 
shook  him,  and  his  limbs  were  stiff,  and  his  hands 
clutched  the  bag  as  if  they'd  been  made  of  iron ;  but 
just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  weaver  was 
dead,  he  came  all  right  again,  like,  as  you  might  say, 
in  the  winking  of  an  eye,  and  said,  "Good  night,"  and 
walked  off.  All  this  Jem  swore  he  had  seen,  more  by 
token  that  it  was  the  very  day  he  had  been  mole  catching 
on  Squire  Cass's  land,  down  by  the  old  saw  pit.  Some 
said  Marner  must  have  i>een  in  a  "  fit,"  a  word  which 
seemed  to  explain  things  otherwise  incredible ;  but  the 
argumentative  Mr,  Macey,  clerk  of  the  parish,  shook  his 
head,  and  asked  if  anybody  was  ever  known  to  go  off 
in  a  fit  and  not  fall  down.  A  fit  was  a  stroke,  wasn't 
it?  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  stroke  to  partly  take 
away  the  use  of  a  man's  limbs,  and  throw  him  on  the 
parish,  if  he'd  got  no  children  to  look  to.  No,  no;  it 
was  no  stroke  that  would  let  a  man  stand  on  his  legs, 
like  a  horse  between  the  shafts,  and  then  walk  off  as 
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soon  as  you  can  aay  "  Gee  !  "  But  there  might  be  such 
a  thing  ae  a  man's  soul  being  loose  from  his  body,  and 
going  out  and  in,  like  a  bird  out  of  its  nest  and  back; 
and  that  was  bow  folks  got  overwise,  for  they  went  to 
school  in  tbU  shell-less  state  to  those  who  could  teach 
them  more  than  their  neighbors  could  learn  with  their 
Eve  senses  and  the  parson.  And  where  did  Master 
Mamer  get  his  knowledge  of  herbs  from  —  and  charms 
too,  if  he  liked  to  give  them  away  ?  Jem  Rodney's 
story  was  no  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected 
by  anybody  who  had  seen  how  Marner  had  cured  Sally  i 
Oates,  and  made  her  sleep  like  a  baby,  when  her  heart 
had  been  beating  enough  to  hurst  her  body,  for  two 
months  and  more,  while  she  ha<^  been  under  the  doctor's 
care.  He  might  cure  more  folks  if  he  would ;  but  he 
was  worth  speaking  fair,  if  it  was  only  to  keep  him 
from  doing  you  a  mischief. 

It  was  partly  to  this  vague  fear  that  Marner  was  in- 
debted'for  protecting  him  from  the  persecution  that  his 
singularities  might  have  drawn  upon  him,  but  still  more 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  linen  weaver  in  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Tarley  being  dead,  his  handicraft  made  him  a 
highly  welcome  settler  to  the  richer  housewives  of  the 
district,  and  even  to  the  more  provident  cottagers,  who 
had  their  little  stock  of  yarn  at  the  year's  end  ;  and  their 
sense  of  his  usefulness  would  have  counteracted  any  re- 
pugnance or  suspicion  which  was  not  confirmed  by  a 
deficiency  in  the  quality  or  the  tale  of  the  cloth  he  wove 
for  them.  And  the  years  had  rolled  on  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  the  impressions  of  the  neighbors  con- 
cerning Marner,  except  the  change  from  novelty  to  habit. 
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At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  Raveloe  maa  said  just  tiw 
same  thinga  about  Silas  Marner  as  at  the  begioning ; 
they  did  not  say  them  quite  so  often,  but  they  believed 
them  much  more  strongly  when  they  did  say  them. 
There  was  only  one  important  addition  which  the  years 
had  brought ;  it  was,  that  Master  Marner  had  laid  by  a 
fine  sight  of  money  somewhere,  and  that  he  could  bay  up 
"  bigger  men  "  than  himself. 


SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT 

XHOUAB  HOOD 

NoTK  TO  THB  PapiL.  —  Thomas  Hood  was  bom  in  London  in 
1709.  At  the  Bg«  of  twenty  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Lod- 
doo  Mitgazine.  Later  he  wrote  for  the  New  Monthly.  He  edited 
the  Comic  Annual,  Hood's  Own,  and  Hood's  Magazine.  He  wag  ad 
nnequaled  humorist,  but  be  was  more  than  that,  —  a  poet  of  no  mevi 
ftbUit;.    He  died  in  1845. 

\\l  ITH  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
'  ^      With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  — 
Stitch  I  stitch  I  stitch  I 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitoht 
She  sang  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt." 

"  Work  I  work  I  work ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof  I 
And  work — work  —  work, 
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Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof ! 
It's  oh  I  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Tui^ 
Where  woman  haa  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work  I 

"  Work — work  —  work, 

Till  the  btain  begins  to  swim  I 
Work  —  work  —  work, 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  I 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam  — 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  I 

"  Oh  I  men,  with  sistflrs  dear  I 

Oh  I  men,  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  Uvea  I 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch. 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  -Death, 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone  ? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own  — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Becaiise  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 
O  God  I  tliat  bread  should  be  lo  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I 
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"  Work  —  work  —  work  I 

My  labor  never  flags ; 
And  vrh&t  are  its  wages  ?    A  bed  of  straw, 

A  cmat  of  bread  —  and  rags. 
Tbat  shattered  roof  —  and  this  naked  floor  — 

A  table  —  a  broken  chair  — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  1 

"  Work  —  work —  work  1 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  I 
Work  —  work  —  woik, 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  1 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  henumb'd. 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"  Work  —  work  —  work, 

In  the  dull  December  light ! 
And  work  —  work  —  work, 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright- 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows- cling. 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

"  Oh  1  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet  ^ 

With  the  sky  above  my  head 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  I 
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For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  OB  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

*'  Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour  I 

A  respite,  however  brief  I 
No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief  I 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread  I  " 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 
Stitch  !  stitch  I  stitch  I 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pttch  — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  I  — 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 


I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER 

THOMAS  HOOD 

"T  REMEMBER,  I  remember 

-^     The  house  where  I  was  bom. 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 
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He  never  came  &  wink  too  MOO, 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day  ; 

But  Diow  I  o£ten  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away  I 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  roses  red  and  white  ; 
The  violets  and  the  lily  cnps, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ; 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  labnrnnm  on  hia  birthday  — 

The  tree  is  liying  yet  1 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  awing, 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing  ; 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then. 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow  ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  flr  trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  i^^nst  the  sky  ; 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heavNi 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

ABBAHAM  LINCOLN 

HOTK  TO  THI  PopiL.  —  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  H*Tdin 
County,  Ky.,  in  ISOQ.  He  wel8  killed  April  16,  1805.  Lincoln  was 
the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  and  had  no  early  advantages  vrtiatever. 
He  went  to  school  so  little  as  to  amount  almost  to  not  going  at  all. 
He  was  not  only  poor,  and  the  child  of  ignorant  parents,  but  the 
conntoy  in  which  he  lived  offered,  at  that  time,  almost  no  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  an  education ;  yet,  as  the  result  of  pereisbent 
effort,  h«  became  well  informed,  a  cloae  re&soaer,  and  riiilUuI  d» 
bator.  Everything  considered,  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  oountiy 
has  ever  produced  an  abler  public  man.  The  following  address  would 
be  highly  creditable  to  the  best-trained  man  ;  coming  from  one  whose 
education  was  wholly  self-acquired,  and  acquired  while  his  time  was 
fully  taken  up  in  earning  a  livBlHiood,  it  is  very  remarkable.  Mr- 
Lincoln  was  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  Ton 
should  read  his  inaugural  addresses. 

TpOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
~^  brought  forth  apon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
ooneeived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propoeititu 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Kow  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
reiting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the 
nation  might  live.  It  ie  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
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here.  It  ib  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion,  —  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  —  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  —  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

Mb.  Bryant  was  bom  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  in  1794.  He  wsB  a 
precocious  child,  and  began  to  write  verse  at  the  age  of  eight,  at  ten 
made  contributions  to  the  press,  wroU  a  finbhed  metrical  essay  at 
thirteen,  and  "Thanatopsis"  at  seventeen.  He  produced  no  poem 
lat«r  in  life  that  excelled  this.  In  his  old  age  he  wrote  "The  Flood 
of  Years,"  which  somewhat  resembles  it.  He  went  to  Williams 
College,  but  remained  only  seven  months.  He  read  law  and  for  eight 
jears  practiced  in  Flainfleld  and  Great  Barrington. 

In  1821  he  published  a  volume  containing  "  Thanatopsis,"  "  The  - 
Age,"  and  other  poems.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  Hut  year  was 
a  remarkable  one.  Cooper's  "Spy,"  Irving's  "SJcetoh  Book"  and 
"  Bracebridge  Hall,"  Channing's  early  essays,  and  Webster's  Fljmoath 
oration  were  all  published  that  year. 

Bryant  wrote  many  poems  and  published  translations  of  the  "  Hiad  " 
and  the  "  Odyssey."  For  many  years  he  e^ted  the  New  York  Evening 
Poet,  and  largely  iofluenced  the  pnblic  mind  on  literary  and  moral 
matted  '  He  was  in  many  ways  greatly  honored  in  his  old  age.  In 
1678  he  died  at  Koslyn,  L..  I.,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years. 
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ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN 

WILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT 

"ATERRILY  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain  side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name:  — 

Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link; 

Spink,  spank,  sgink; 

Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 

Hidden  among  the  summer  fiowera. 

Ohee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dreat, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note:  — 
Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Look  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings. 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 
Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  siilgs;  — 
Bob-o-link,  bob-o-Iink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kind  creature ;  you  need  not  fear 
Thievea  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  ohee. 
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Modest  aod  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Br^gart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat:  — 
BobKKlink,  bol>0'link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
N«ver  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  ooul 
Ghee,  ohee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight  I 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might:  — 

Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Nice  good  wife  that  never  goes  oat. 

Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell. 
Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  biDod. 
Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spInk; 
This  new  life  ia  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 
Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care ; 
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Off  is  hiB  holiday  gannent  laid. 
Half  foi^otten  that  merry  air:  — 
Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nobody  knoTTB  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  neet  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Stunmer  wanes;  the  children  are  grown} 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes:  — 
Bob-o-link,  bob-o-Iink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


THE   GLADKESS  OF  NATURE 

■WILLIAM  CTJLLBN  BETAHT 
~rS  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 
-^    When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around ;     ' 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  * 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hangbird  and  wren. 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

The  ground  squirrel  gayly  chiips  by  his  den, 
And  tlie  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 
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The  clouds  are  at  plfty  in  the  azure  spacet 
And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower. 

There's  a  twitter  of  winds  in  that  beecben  tree, 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 

And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 
And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 

On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 
On  tbe  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles; 

Aj,  look,  and  he'll  smile  tiiy  gloom  away. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

^  I  '^HE  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the 

year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown 

and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie 

dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  tbe 

jay, 

And  from  the  wood  top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the 
gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately 

sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  aire,  a  beauteous  sisteiiiood? 
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Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves;  the  gentle  race  of 

flowers    ' 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of 

ours. 
The  rain  i%  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November 

rain 
Calls  not,  from  oat  the  gloomy  earth,  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  windflower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ^o, 
And  the  brier  rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  tjununer 

glow; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the 

wood, 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty 

stood, 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  coid  heaven,  as  falls  the 

plague  on  men. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland, 

glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such 

days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter 

home; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the 

trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fn^rance 

late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  straam  no 
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And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  l^  my  side ; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests  cast 

the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Tet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of 

ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


WAITING  BY   THE   GATE 

WILLIAM  OULLEN  BRYAHT 

"DESIDE  a  massive  gateway,  built  up  in  years  gone  by, 
-^     Upon  whose  top  the  clouds  in  eternal  shadow  lie, 
While  streams  the  evening  sunshine  on  quiet  wood  and 

lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  me. 

The  tree  tops  faintly  rustle  beneath  the  breeze's  flight, 
A  soft  and  soothing  sound,  yet  it  whispers  of  the  night; 
I  hear  the  wood  thrush  piping  one  mellow  descant  more. 
And  scent  the  flowers  that  blow  when  the  heat  of  day  is 
o'er. 

Behold  the  portals  open,  and  o'er  the  threshold,  now, 
There  steps  a  weary  one,  with  a  pale  and  farrowed  brow; 
His  count  of  years  is  full,  his  allotted  task  is  wrought; 
He  passes  to  his  rest  from  a  place  that  needs  him  not. 

In  sadness  then  I  ponder  how  quickly  fleets  the  hour 
Of  human  strength  and  action,  nian's  courage  and  his 
power. 
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I  muse  while  still  the  wood  thrush  singa  down  the  golden 

da;. 
And  as  I  look  and  listen  the  sadness  wears  away. 

Again  the  hinges  turn,  and  a  youth,  departing,  throws 
A  look  of  longing  backward,  and  sorrowfully  goes; 
A  blooming  maid,  unbinding  the  roses  from  her  hair, 
Moves  mournfully  away  from  amid  the  young  and  fair. 

Ob,  glory  of  our  race  that  so  suddenly  decays  I 
Oh,  crimson  flush  of  morning  that  darkens  as  we  gaze  I 
Oh,  breath  of  summer  blossoms,  that  on  the  restless  air 
Scatters  a  moment's  sweetness,  and  flies  we  know  not 
where  I 

I  grieve  for  life's  bright  promise,  just  shown  and  then 

withdrawn. 
But  still  the  sun  shines  round  me:  the  evening  bird  sings 

on. 
And  I  again  am  soothed,  and,  beside  the  ancient  gate, 
In  this  soft  evening  sunlight,  I  calmly  stand  and  wait. 

Once  more  the  gates  are  opened;  an  infant  group  go  out, 
The  sweet  smile  quenched  forever,  and  stilled  the  sprightly 

shout. 
Oh,  frail,  frail  tree  of  life,  that  upon  the  greensward  straws 
Its  fair  young  buds  unopened,  with  every  wind  that  blows  I 

So  come  from  every  region,  so  enter,  side  by  side, 

The  strong  and  faint  of  spirit,  the  meek  and  men  of  pride. 

Steps  of  earth's  great  and  mighty,  between  those  pillars 

gray. 
And  prints  of  little  feet,  mark  the  dust  along  the  way. 
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And  some  approach  the  threshold  whose  lookB  are  blank 

with  fear. 
And  8ome  whose  temples  brighten  with  joy  in  diuwing 

near, 
Ab  if  they  saw  dear  faoes,  and  caught  the  gracious  eye 
Of  Him,  the  Sinless  Teacher,  who  came  for  us  to  die. 

I  mark  the  joy,  the  terror;  yet  these,  within  my  heart, 
Can  neither  wake  the  dread  nor  the  longing  to  depart; 
And,  in  the  sunshine  streaming  on  quiet  wood  and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  me. 


SONG  OP  MARION'S  MEN 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BEYANT 

/^UR  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, 
^-^      Our  leader  frank  and  bold; 
The  British  soldier  trembles. 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass. 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass.  . 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 
That  little  dread  us  near  I 
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On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear: 
When  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire 

They  grasp  their  aims  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind. 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  tlie  hour  that  brings  celeaae 

From  danger  and  from  toil ; 
We  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine  top  grieves. 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly  ' 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Weill  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads  — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'Tis  life  to  guide  the  flery  barb 

Across  the  moonlit  plain; 
'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night  wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
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A  moment  in  the  British  camp  — 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Saatee, 

Grave  men  with  hoaiy  hairs ; 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer. 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore. 
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THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

FBAKCIS   SCOTT  KBY 

HoTB  TO  THE  Ftjtu.. — During  the  second  war  with  Gresit  Biit&in 
the  Eaglish  sent  an  expedition  to  capture  the  city  of  BaltimoK.  To 
ancceed  they  mnat  first  capture  Fort  MoHenry,  and  the  British  fleet 
bombarded  it  During  the  engagement  a  amall  party  of  Americsna, 
Francis  Key,  among  the  number,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce,  went  oat  to 
the  British  fleet  to  secure  the  release  of  au  American  citizen  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  They  were  detained  overnight  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  give  information  in  regard  to  what  they  had  teen.  Tba 
bombardment  went  on  into  tlie  n^hL  Mr.  Key  listened  to  the  aound 
of  the  guns,  and  watched  the  rockets  and  bursting  bombs.  Late  at 
night  the  gnns  became  silent  Mr.  Key  was  on  a  vessel  far  to  the  rear 
of  the  Beet  and  did  not  know  whether  the  silence  meant  the  capture 
ci  the  fort  or  not.  He  awaited  the  morning  light  with  great  anxiety, 
and  when  the  early  dawn  showed  the  stars  and  stripes  still  Boating 
over  Fort  McHenry  he  knew  that  the  attack  bad  failed.  While  sUll 
on  the  Teasel  he  wrotA  the  song  that  follows. 

/^  SAT,  fwn  you  see,  hy  the  dawn's  early  light, 

^^     What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming  — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  peril- 
ous fight 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  stream- 
ing? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  is  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  onr  flag  was  still  there. 
O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
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Ab  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream  j 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner;  O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  bravel 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

'Mid  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  they'd  leave  us  no  more? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteira'  poUn- 
tion. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave; 
And  the  star^pangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave- 

01  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation  1 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n  rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a 
nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  jnst, 
And  this  be  our  motto  —  "  In  Q-od  is  our  truit ;  " 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave> 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

JOSEPH   BODUAN  DBAELB 
NoTB  TO  THB  Pupil. — The  following  poem  was  written  by  Joseph 
Bodmaa  Drake,  an  American  poet  of  great  promise  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.    His  principal  poem  is  "The  Culprit  Faj." 

\  \  /  HEN  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
"  ^       Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud, 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud 

And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 
When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 

And  rolls  the  thunder  drum  of  Heaven,— 
Child  of  the  Suul  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  a&r, 
LiikB  rainbows  ca  the  clouds  of  wbt, 

The  harbingers  of  viotoiy  1 
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FU^  of  the  brave  1  thy  folds  shall  fly 
The  sign  of  hope  and'triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life  blood,  warm  and  wet, 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet,- 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum ; 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glanoe. 
And,  when  the  cannon  mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall, 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  Death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  belliedsail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  Heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph,  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  .the  free  heart's  hope  and  homel 
By  angel  hands  to  Valoi  given  1 
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Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 
And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  Heaven. 

Forever  float  that  standard  sheet  I 
Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  UB) 

With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 

FBANCIS  UILES  FIKCH 

NoTK  TO  THK  PiTFiL.  —  Francis  Miles  Fincb,  lawyer  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1827.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1849,  and 
practiced  law  in  faig  native  town.  lie  wrote  many  lyrics,  but  bis  fame 
as  B  poet  rests  chiefly  on  the  two  poems  given  in  this  volume, "  Tbe  Blue 
and  the  Gray,"  and  "Nathan  Hale." 

"CD  Y  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 
-^     Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory. 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat. 
All  with  the  battle  blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet: 
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Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  Hod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun  rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender. 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So,  when  the  summer  calleth. 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain. 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue, 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 
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Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  was  done. 
In  the  stomi  of  years  that  ^re  fading, 
No  braTer  battle  was  won: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


NATHAN  HALE 

TBANCIS  MILES  FINCH 

fTK)  drum  beat  and  heart  beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by : 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  hia  eye. 
Yet  to  drum  beat  and  heart  beat 

In  a  moment  he  must  die. 

By  starlight  and  moonlight, 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp: 
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He  heaia  the  rustling  fl^. 

And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp} 

And  the  starlight  and  moonlight 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tread 

He  scans  the  tented  line, 
And  he  counts  the  battery  guns 

By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine ; 
And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 

Gives  no  warning  sign. 

The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wavet 
It  meets  his  eager  glance; 

And  it  sparkles  'neath  the  stars 
Like  the  glimmer  of  a  lance,^ 

A  dark  wave,  a  plumed  wave* 
On  an  emerald  expanse. 

A  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 

And  terror  in  the  sound  1 
For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed. 

In  the  camp  a  spy  hath  found: 
Witli  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang. 

The  patriot  is  bound. 

With  calm  brow,  steady  brow. 

He  listens  to  hiB  doom : 
In  his  look  there  is  no  fear, 

Nor  a  shadow  trace  of  gloom  i 
But  with  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 

He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 
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In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod ; 
And  the  brutal  guai-ds  withhold 

iS'en  the  solemn  word  of  God  I 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod. 

'Neath  the  blue  mom,  the  sunny  morn. 

He  dies  upon  the  tree ; 
And  he  mourns  that  he  can  lose 

But  one  life  for  liberty; 
And  in  the  blue  nio.m,  the  sunny  mom. 

His  spirit  wings  are  free. 

From  the  Fame  leaf  and  Angel  leaf. 

From  monument  and  urn, 
The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven. 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn ; 
And  on  Fame  leaf  and  on  Angel  leaf 

The  name  of  Hale  shall  bum. 
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THE   WATCH   ON   THE   RHINE 

MAX  8CHNECKENBUBGBR 

NoTK  TO  THE  PcPiL.  —  Max  Schnecken burger,  the  author  of  the 

following  song,  was  born  at  Thalbeim  in  1819,  and  died  in  1849.  In 
tlie  Franco-Prussian  War  "  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  "  became  a  national 
aoDg,  and  when  the  war  was  over  an  annual  pension  of  9T50  was  settled 
on  bis  family,  and  also  on  the  composer  of  the  melody,  Karl  Wilhelm. 

A     VOICE  resouods  like  thunder  peal, 
'Mid  dashiag  wave  and  clang  of  steel: 
"The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine  I 
Who  guards  to-day  zny  stream  divine?" 
Dear  Fatherland  1  no  danger  thine. 
Dear  Fatherland  I  no  danger  thine ; 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine, 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

They  stand  a  hundred  thousand  strong. 
Quick  to  avenge  their  country's  wrong; 
With  filial  love  their  hosoms  swell ; 
They'll  guard  the  sacred  landmark  well. 

Dear  Fatherland  I  no  danger  thine, 

Dear  Fatherland  I  no  danger  thine ; 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine* 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood„ 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood. 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot's  hand. 
No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand! 

Dear  Fatherland!  no  danger  thine, 

Dear  Fatherland.!,  np,  danger  thine; 
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Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine, 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

Our  oath  resounds,  the  river  flows. 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows. 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine, 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine  I 

Dear  Fatherland !  no  danger  thine, 

Dear  Fatherland!  no  danger  thine ; 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine, 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET 

SAMUEL  WOODWORTH 
Note  TO  THE  Pupil.  —  Samuel  Woodwortb  was  born  in  Scitnate, 
Mass.,  in  1785.  Ilis  education  was  metier.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
a  printer  and  did  much  editorial  work.  He  was  associated  with 
Geoi^  P.  Morris  in  the  publication  of  the  New  York  Mirror.  He 
■wrote  patriotic  songs  on  the  victories  of  the  War  of  1812  which  were 
very  popular.  Of  all  his  writings  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket "  ie  by  far 
the  best  and  is  likely  always  to  remain  popular. 

TTOW  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  ot  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  viewl 
,The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild  wood. 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew: 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  H; 

The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  Efloas-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
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That  mo88-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure; 

For  often  at  nooQ,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowingJ 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell; 
Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim  to  receivfe  it. 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips ! 
Not  a  full-blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  that  loved  habitation, 

The  teai'  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 


THE  SONG   OF  THE  CAMP 

BAYARD   TAYLOB 

Note  to  the  Pupii. — Bayard  Taylor,  traveler,  descriptive  writer, 

novelist,  niid  poet,  was  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  ia  18S5.  He  made 
a  pedestrian  tour  of  Europe,  and  after  his  return,  published  "Views 
Afoot."  He  afterwards  published  severa]  other  voluinea  of  travels. 
He  wrote  several  novels,  the  most  noted  beiog  "  Hannah  Thniston," 
and  a  large  number  of  poems,  the  one  that  follows  bein£  moit  (dten 
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•*  f^  IVE  us  a  song ! "  the  soldiers  cried, 
^^      The  outer  trenches  guarding, 

When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff. 
Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  patise.  A  guardsman  said: 
"We  storm  the  fgrts  to-morrow; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side. 
Below  the  smoking  cannon, — 

Brave  beiu-ts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 
And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame; 

Forgot  wafi  Britain's  glory; 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

Bat  all  sang  Annie  Laurie. 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong, 

Their  battle  eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

But,  as  the  song  grew  louder. 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 
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B«yoDd  the  darkening  ocean  burned 
The  bloody  sunset's  embei's, 

While' the  Crimean  valleys  learned 
How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters, 

With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell* 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortaia  I 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 
For  a  singer  dumb  and  goryj 

And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
Who  sang  of  Annie  Laurie. 

Sleep,  soldiers  I  still  in  honored  rest 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing; 

The  bi'avest  are  the  tenderest, — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 


SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

NoTB  TO  THE  Pupil.  —  Daniel  Wsbst«r,  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  haa  ever  lived  in  the  western  hemisphere,  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  in  1783..  He  attended  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  was  so  diffi- 
dent that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  declaim  before  the  school.  He 
entered  Dartmonth  very  poorly  prepared,  but  led  his  class  before  the 
close  of  the  first  year.  After  gradnation  he  taught  school  for  a  time 
to  earn  money  to  help  his  brother  through  college.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1805.  In  1812  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  opposed  the  war  with  Great  Britain.    In  1816  he  retnoved  to 
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Boatoo.  Ue  sood  came  to  be  regarded  the  foremost  lawyer  in  New 
England.  Hia  reply  to  Hayne  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  speeches 
ever  made  in  Congress.  His  Bunker  Hill  Orations,  and  the  Oration  on 
Adanu  and  Jefferson,  are  among  the  greatest  speeches  ever  delivereil 
in  this  country.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Harrison  wid 
opposed  the  aniieiation  of  Texas.    He  died  in  1852. 

O  INK  cff  awim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
*^  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote-  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  the  beginning  we  aimed  not  at  independence. 
But  there's  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.  The  in- 
justice of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms;  and,  blinded 
to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  per- 
sisted, till  independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We 
have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why,  then, 
should  we  defer  the  Declaration?  Is  auy  man  so  weak  aa 
now  to  hope  for  a  FeconciliatioQ  with  England  which  shall 
leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  libertiea,  or 
safely  to  his  own  life  and  his  own  honor?  Are  not  you,  slr^ 
who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleagoe 
near  you,  are  you  not  both  already  the  proscribed  and 
predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance? 
Cut  oS  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you, 
what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains, 
but  outlaws  ? 

If  we  postpone  indepeudence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on, 
or  to  give  up,  the  war?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the 
measures  of  Parliament,  Boston  Port  Bill  and  all?  Do 
we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  ouraelves  shall 
be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights 
trodden  down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to 
submit.  We  never  shall  submit.  Do  we  mean  to  violate 
that  most  solemn  obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men, 
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that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to  Wash- 
ington, when,  puttiog  him  forth  to  incur  tlie  dangers  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we 
promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with  our 
fortunes  and  our  lives  ? 

I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather 
see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  au 
earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted 
faith  fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having  twelve 
months  ago  in  this  place  moved  you  that  George  Wash- 
ington be  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  raised,  or  to 
be  raised,  for  defense  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the  support  I 
give  him. 

The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through. 
And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence?  That  measure  will  strengthen 
us.  It  will  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will 
then  treat  with  us,  which  they  never  can  do  while  we 
acknowledge  ouraelves  subjects  in  arms  against  our  sover- 
eign. Nay,  I  maintain  that  England  herself  will  sooner 
treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence, 
than  consent,  by  repealing  her  Acts,  to  acknowledge  that 
her  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  been  a  course  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded  by 
submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predes- 
tinates our  independence  than  by  yielding  the  points  in 
controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she 
would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune;  the  latter  she 
would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.     Why,  then,  why, 
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then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  change  this  from 
a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And  since  we  must  fight 
it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory? 

It  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not 
fail.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies;  the  caase  will 
create  navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to 
them,  will  carry  us  and  will  carry  themselves  gloriously 
through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people 
have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  Colonies, 
and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep 
and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated. 
Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
foUqw,  if  we  hut  take  the  lead. 

Sir,  the  Declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  in- 
creased courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for 
restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances,  for 
chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set 
before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence, 
and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life. 
Read  this  Declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army;  every 
sword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn 
vow  uttered  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of 
honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit;  religion  will  ap- 
prove it,  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling 
round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it  or  fall  with  it.  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls;  proclaim  it  there;  let  them  bear  it 
who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon;  let  them 
see  it  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the 
field  of  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and 
CoQoord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support. 
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Six,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  but  I  aee, 
I  aee  clearly,  through  thia  day's  business.  You  and  I, 
indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when 
this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die 
slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously  and  on  the  scaffold. 
Be  it  ao;  be  it  so!  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that 
my  country  shall  require  the  poor  ofEering  of  my  life,  the 
victim  shall  be  I'eady  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice, 
come  when  that  hoar  may.  But  while  I  do  live,  let  me 
have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that 
a  free  country. 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured  that  this 
Declaration  will  atand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may 
cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate 
for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see 
the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  aun  in  heaven.  We 
shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we 
are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  They  will 
celetn^te  it  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they  will 
abed  tears,  copious,  gushing  teare,  not  of  subjection  and 
slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distreaa,  but  of  exultation,  of 
gratitude,  and  of  joy. 

Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judg- 
ment approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it. 
All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in 
this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  atake  upon  it;  and  I 
leave  off,  as  I  began,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  ie  my  living  sentiment,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment, 
Independence  now,  and  Independence  forever. 
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LIBERTY  AND  UNION 

DANIEL    WEBSTBS 

T  PROFESS,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It 
is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home  and  our  con- 
sidei'fttioa  and  dignity  abroad.  It  U  to  that  Union  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for' whatever  makes  us  most  proud 
of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the 
discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  advessity. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance, 
prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign 
influences,  these  great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  if 
from  the  dead,  and  sprang  fmth  with  newness  of  life. 
Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs 
.of  its  utility  and  its  blessings;  and,  although  our  terri- 
tory baa  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  popula- 
tion spread  further  and  further,  they  have  not  outrun  ita 
protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copiooa 
fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  lu^piness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  bejrond  the 
Union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess 
behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  pre- 
serving liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together 
shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  aocuatomed  myself 
to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether, 
with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
below;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counselor  in  the 
affairs  of  this  government  whose  thoughts  should  be 
mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  may  be 
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best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratify- 
ing prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children. 
Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant 
that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise !  God 
grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
behindl  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for 
the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shin- 
ing on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  bel- 
ligerent; on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it 
may  be,  in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble  and 
lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  goi^ouB  ensign  of  the 
republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth, 
still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted, 
nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miserable  interrogatory  as,  "What  is  all  this  worth,"  nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  **  Liberty  first, 
and  Union  afterwards ; "  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample 
folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in 
every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  senti- 
ment, dear  to  every  American  heart, —  Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 
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SOUTH   CAROLINA  AND   MASSACHUSETTS 

DANIEL  WEBSTEB 

lyTR.  PRESIDENT,  I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the 
■^  -^  honorable  member  goes  before  me,  in  regard  for 
whatever  of  distinguished  talent  or  character  South  Caro- 
lina has  produced.  I  claim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake 
in  the  pride  of  her  great  names ;  I  claim  them  for  country- 
men, one  and  all, —  the  Laurensea,  the  Rutledges,  the 
Finckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions, —  Americans  all, 
whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  State  lines, 
than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of  being 
circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their 
day  they  served  the  whole  country,  and  their  renown 
is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole  country! 

Him  whose  honored  name  the  gentlemui  himself  bears, 
does  he  esteem  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriot- 
ism or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eye  had 
first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts  instead  of 
South  Carolina?  Does  he  suppose  it  in  his  power  to 
exhibit  a  Carolina  name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in 
tny  bosom?  No,  sir;  increased  gratification  and  delight, 
rather. 

I  thank  God,  that  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit 
which  is  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet 
none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other  spirit  which  would  drag 
angels  down.  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  to  sneer  at 
public  merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  up  beyond  the 
little  limits  of  my  own  State ;  when  I  refuse  for  any  cause 
the  homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated  patriot- 
ism, to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  couotiy ;  or  if 
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I  see  exfcraordiiifti7  capacity  aod  virtue  in  any  son  of  tihe 
South,  and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice,  gangrened  by 
State  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  haii 
from  his  just  character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

Sir,  let  me  recui?  to  pleasing  lecollectious ;  let  me  in- 
dulge in  refreshing  rememlvance  of  the  past;  let  me 
remind  you  that  in  early  times  no  States  cherished  greater 
hanuony,  both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony 
might  again  return.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went 
through  the  Revolution,  hand  in  hand  they  stood  around 
the  administration  of  Washington  and  ie\t  his  own  great 
arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it 
exist,  alienation,  and  distrust  are  the  growth,  unnatural 
to  HUch  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They  are 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great  arm  never 
scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  do  encomium  upon 
Massachusetts.  She  needs  none.  There  she  is;  behold 
her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history; 
the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is 
secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  and  there  they  will  remain  forever. 
The  bones  of  her  sons  falling  in  the  great  stru^le  for 
Independence  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every 
State  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  and  there  they  will 
lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its 
first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sus- 
tuned,  there  it  still  lives  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood 
Mid  full  of  its  original  spirit.     If  discwd  aivi  di^unioi^ 
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shall  wound  it;  if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall 
hawk  at  and  tear  it;  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness 
under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  in 
separating  it  from  that  Union  by  which  alone  its  existence 
is  made  snre, —  it  will  stand  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of 
the  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked;  it  will  stretch 
forth  its  arms,  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain, 
over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it  will  fall 
at  last,  if  fall  it  mast,  amidst  the  proudest  moQumeDts  of 
its  own  glory*  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 


ANNABEL  LEE 

BDOAK   ALLAN  POB 

Note  to  the  Pdiil.  —  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  in  Boston  in  1S09, 
and  died  when  only  forty  years  old.  His  parents  were  both  actors. 
When  only  three  years  old  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  naa  adopted  by 
John  Allan,  a  merchant  of  Richmond,  Va.  There  is  little  in  Poe'a 
life  to  admire.  He  spent  one  disaatroua  year  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  entered  Mr.  Allan's  counting  house  and  promptly  failed, 
deserted  his  indulgent  fosfer  parents  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
published  a  volume  of  verse.  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  rose  from  the 
ranks  and  secured  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  dismissed 
for  failure  in  hb  studies.  He  was  intemperate,  quarrelaome,  and 
without  busineu  ability.  Ho  wrote  a  great  amount,  though  but  little 
that  is  not  already  nnknown  to  the  general  reader.  Some  of  hu  poems, 
chiefly  because  of  their  peculiarity,  and  a  few  of  his  prose  tales,  mainly 
on  account  of  their  constructive  skill  in  plot,  will  be  long  read.  Noth- 
ing that  he  has  written  can  fairly  be  oalled  literature  of  ahighdass,  yet 
he  is  BO  well  known  because  of  a  few  of  his  writings  that  yon  oughh 
not  to  ,be  wholly  unacquainted  with  him.  Perhaps  his  moat  jioted 
prose  tale  is  "  The  Gold  Bug,"  and  his  best-known  poems  "  The  ilaven," 
«  The  Be^l^"  aai  "  Aanabel  Lm." 
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TT  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

-^    In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Thau  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee ; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsman  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulcher 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me : 
Yes  \  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  fay  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we  — 
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Of  many  far  wiser  thaD  we : 
And  Dflither  the  angels  in  heaven  above 

Nor  tile  demons  down  under  the  sea 
Can  ever  dissever  mj  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  80,  all  the  night  tide,  I  lie  down  by  tiie  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling —  my  life  and  my  bride, 

In  the  sepulcher  t^ere  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  h^  the  sounding  sea. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  MISERIES 

JOSEPH  ADDISON 
NoTB  TO  THE  PiJpiL.  —  Joseph  Addiflon,  whose  oame  atonoe  sng- 
■fnte  lome  of  the  moat  noted  names  in  English  literature,  was  bom 
at  Hilston,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1672.  He  wrote  the  "  Tragedy  of 
Cato,"  bnt  is  known  chiefly  as  a  proee  writer,  and  beet  known  as  the 
author  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers.  Ha  was  associated  with 
Steele  in  the  publication  of  The  Tatler,  The  SpecUtcn-,  and  The 
Guardian.  He  died  in  1719.  Yon  should  read  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers. 

TT  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that,  if  all  the 
-^  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public  stock, 
in  order  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  whole  species, 
those  who  now  think  themselves  the  most  unhappy  would 
prefer  the  share  they  are  already  possessed  of,  before  that 
which  would  fall  to  them  by  such  a  division.     Horace  haa 
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carried  this  thought  a  great  deal  further,  which  implies, 
that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes  we  He  under  ai-e  more 
easy  to  us  than  those  of  any  other  person  would  be,  in 
case  we  could  exchange  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  musing  upon  these  two  remarks,  and  seated 
in  my  elbow  chair,  I  insensibly  fell  asleep;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  methought  there  was  a  proclamation  made  by 
Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should  bring  in  his  griefs  and 
calamities,  and  throw  them  together  in  a  heap. 

There  was  a  large  plain  appointed  for  this  purpose.  I 
took  my  stand  in  the  center  of  it,  and  saw,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  the  whole  human  species  marching  one 
after  another,  and  throwing  down  their  several  loads, 
which  immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain, 
that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady,  of  thin,  airy  shape,  who  was 
very  active  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying 
glass  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was  clothed  in  a  loose, 
flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  several  figures  of  fiends 
and  specters,  that  discovered  themselves  in  a  thousand 
chimerical  shapes  as  her  garments  hovered  in  the  wind. 
There  was  something  wild  and  distracted  in  her  looks. 
Her  naiae  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the 
appointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted  him 
in  making  up  his  pack  and  laying  it  upon  bis  shoulders. 
My  heart  melted  within  me  to  see  my  fellow-creatures 
groaning  under  their  respective  burdens,  and  to  consider 
that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay  before 
me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave  me  great 
diversion  upon  this  occasion.     I  observed  one  bringing  in 
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a  parcel  very  carefully  concealed  under  an  old  embroidered 
cloak,  which,  upon  his  throwing  it  into  the  heap,  I  dis- 
covered to  be  poverty.  Another,  after  a  great  deal  of 
puf&ng,  threw  down  his  lavage,  which,  upon  examining, 
I  found  to  be  hia  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers,  saddled  with  very 
whimsical  burdens,  composed  of  darts  and  fldmes;  but, 
what  was  very  odd,  though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break  under  these  bundles  of  calamities,  they  could 
not  persuade  themselves  to  cast  them  into  the  heap  when 
they  came  up  to  it,  but,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  shook 
their  heads,  and  marched  away  as  heavy  laden  as  they 
came.  I  saw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down  their 
wrinkles,  and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  themselves 
of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very  great  heaps  of  red  noses, 
large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  greatest 
part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bodily  deformities. 
Observing  one  advancing  toward  the  heap  with  a  larger 
cargo  than  ordinaiy  upon  his  back,  I  found,  upon  hia  near 
approach,  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  dis- 
posed of,  with  great  joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of 
human  miseries.  There  were  likewise  distempers  of  all 
sorts,  though  I  could  not  but  observe  that  there  were 
many  more  imaginary  than  real. 

One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  which 
was  a  complication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people; 
this  was  called  the  spleen.  But  what  moat  of  all  sur- 
priaed  me  was  a  remark  I  made,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole  heap;  at  which 
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I  WM  veij  mach  astonished,  having  concluded  within 
myself  that  every  one  would  take  this  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  bis  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice,  in  particular,  of  a  very  profligate  fellow, 
who,  I  did  not  question,  came  loaded  with  his  crimes ;  but, 
upon  searching  into  his  bundle,  I  &und  that,  instead  of 
throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his 
memory.  He  was  fallowed  by  another  worthless  rogue, 
who  flung  away  his  modesty  instead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thu^  cast  their 
burdens,  the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  oc- 
casion, seeing  me  an  idle  spectator  of  what  passed,  ap- 
proached toward  me.  I  grew  uneasy  at  her  presence, 
when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  magnifying  glass  full  before 
my  eyes.  1  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it,  than  I  was 
startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to  me 
in  its  utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of 
the  features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humor  with  my 
own  countenance;  upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like 
a  mask.  It  happened,  very  luckily,  that  one  who  stood 
by  me  had  just  before  thrown  down  his  visage,  wliich, 
.  it  seems,  was  too  long  for  him.  It  was,  indeed,  extended 
to  a  most  shameful  length ;  I  believe  the  very  chin  was, 
modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face. 

We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves ; 
and,  all  the  contributions  being  now  brought  in,  every 
man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  misfortunes  for  those 
of  another  person.  I  saw  with  unspeakable  pleasure  tiie 
whole  Bpesies  thus  delivered  from  its  sottows  ;  though,  at 
die  same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  (purveyed 
the  Bsveral  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there  was 
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Bcsrcely  a  mortal  in  tiiiB  vast  mnltittude  who  did  not  dis- 
cover wliat  lie  tiiought  pleasures  aod  blessings  of  lifsj  and 
wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon 
them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion 
of  miseries,  this  chaos  of  oaliunity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a 
second  proclamation,  that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to 
exchange  his  affliction,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation 
with  any  such  bundles  as  should  be  allotted  to  him. 
Upon  this,  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  par- 
celing out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity, 
recommended  to  every  one  his  particular  packet. 

The  hurry  and  confusion  at  this  time  was  not  to  be 
expressed.  Some  observations  which  I  made  upon  the 
occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public.  A  poor 
galley  slave,  who  had  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up 
the  gout  instead,  but  made  such  wry  faces  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It 
was.  pleasant  enough  to  see  several  exchanges  that  were 
made,  for  sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  gainst  want 
of  appetite,  and  ease  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  busy  among  themselves  in  bar- 
tering for  features ;  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  gray  hairs 
for  a  carbuncle;  another  was  making  over  a  short  waist 
for  a  pair  of  round  shoulders;  and  a  third  cheapening  a 
bad  face  for  a  lost  reputation;  but  on  all  these  occasions 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new 
blemish,  as  soon  as  she  got  it  into  her  possession,  much 
more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I  made  the  same 
observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calamity  which 
eveiy  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upon  himself  in  lieu 
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of  what  he  had  pai-ted  with;  whether  it  be  that  all  the 
evils  that  befall  U3  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  pro- 
portioned to  our  streDgth,  or  that  any  evil  becomes  more 
supportable  by  our  being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not 
determine. 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My 
friend  with  a  long  visage  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him 
my  short  face,  but  he  made  such  a  grotesque  figure  in  it, 
that,  as  I  looked  upon  him,  I  could  not  forbear  laughing 
at  myself,  insomuch  that  I  put  my  own  face  out  of  eoun- 
tenance.  The  poor  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the 
ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
done;  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that  I  myself  had  no 
great  reason  to  triumph,  for  as  I  bent  to  touch  my  fore- 
head, I  missed  the  place  and  clapped  my  linger  upon  my 
upper  lip!  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceedingly  promi- 
nent, I  gave  it  two  or  three  unlucky  knocks,  as  I  was 
playing  my  hand  about  my  face  and  aiming  at  some  other 
part  of  it.  I  saw  two  other  gentlemen  by  me,  who  were 
in  the  same  ridiculous  circumstances. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  sexes, 
who  made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wandered  up  and 
down  under  the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The 
whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  complaints, 
groans,  and  lamentations.  Jupiter,  at  length,  taking 
compassion  on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a  second 
time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design  to  give  eveiy 
one  his  own  again.  They  discharged  themselves  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  after  which  the  phantom  who  had 
led  them  into  such  gross  delusions  was  commanded  to 
disappear. 
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There  was  sent  in  her  stead  a  goddess  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent figure;  her  motions  were  steady  and  composed,  and 
her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful.  She  every  now  and  then 
cast  her  eyes  tovrard  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter. 
Her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no  sooner  placed  her- 
self by  the  mount  of  sorrows,  but,  what  I  thought  veiy 
remarkable,  the  whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
did  not  appear  a  third  part  as  big  as  it  was  before.  She 
afterwai-ds  returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity, 
and,  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  moat  commodious 
manner,  he  marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very 
well  pleased  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice 
as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out 
of  this  vision,  I  learned  from  it  never  to  repine  at  my  own 
misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a  light  judgment  of  his 
neighbor's  sufferings;  for  which  reason,  also,  I  have 
determined  never  to  think  too  lightly  of  another's  com- 
plaints, but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow-creaturea 
with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  compassion. 


THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA 

JOSBPH  ADDISON 

\\T  HEN  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  several 
Oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me. 
Among  others,  I  met  with  one  entitled,  "The  Visions 
of  Mirza,"  which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.  I 
intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no  other 
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entertainment  for  them,  and.  shall  begin  with  tha  first 
vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word,  aa 
follows:  — 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon, —  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always,  keep  holy, —  after 
haying  washed  myself  and  offered  up  my  morning  devo- 
tions, I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I 
fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life,  and,  passing  from  one  thought  to  another,  "Surely," 
said  I,  "man  Is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream." 

While  I  was  musing,  I  oast  my  eyes  toward' the  summit 
of  a  rook  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered 
one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical 
instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he 
applied  it  to  his  lips  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The 
sound  of  it  was  exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a 
variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious  and 
altogether  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  They 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  aiis  that  are  played  to 
the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  tlieir  first  arrival  in 
paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the  last  agonies 
and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place. 
My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  befoi3  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  entertained 
with  music  who  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the 
musician  had  before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had 
raised  my  thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he 
played  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I 
looked  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  ly 
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uidt  by' the. waring:  of  bis  band,  directed  me^toapprosdt 
the  place  where  he  sat. 

I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a 
superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued 
by  the  captivating  strains  I  bad  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his 
feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me 
from  the  ground,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  "Mirza," 
said  he,  "  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  Boliloquies.  Follow 
me  I" 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock, 
and,  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  "Cast  thine  eyes:  east- 
ward," said  he,  "and  tell  me  what  thou  seest"  "I  see," 
said  I,  "a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigiouB  tide  of  water 
mnning  through  it."  "The  valley  that  thou  seest,"  said 
he,  "is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou 
seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity."  "What  is  the 
reason,"  said  I,  "that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick 
mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at 
the  other?"  "What  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "is  that  por- 
tion of  eternity  which  is  called  Time,  measured  out  by 
the  sun  and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
its  consummation." 

"Examine  now,"  said  he,  "this  sea  that  is  hounded 
with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  dis- 
coverest  in  it."  "I  see  a  bridge,"  said  I,  "standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  tide."  "  The  bridge  thou  seest,"  said  he, 
"is  Human  Life;  consider  it  attentively."  Upon  a  more 
leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three- 
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Bcore  and  ten  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  to 
about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  awa;  the 
rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now 
beheld  it. 

"But  tell  me  further,"  said  he,  "what  thou  discoverest 
on  it."  "I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it," 
said  I,  "and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it." 
As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers dropping  through  the  bridge  in  the  great  tide 
that  flowed  underneath  it;  and,  upon  further  examina- 
tion, perceived  there  were  innumerable  trap  doors  that 
lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide 
and  immediately  disappeared  These  hidden  pitfalls  were 
set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs 
of  people  no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud  but  many  of 
them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner  toward  the  mid- 
dle, but  multiplied  and  lay  closer  together  toward  the  end 
of  the  archea  that  were  entire. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  persons,  but  their  number 
was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march 
on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through,  one  after  another, 
being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk.  I 
passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
structure  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  pre- 
sented. My  heart  wps  tilled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to 
see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
nud  jollity,  and  catching  at  everything  that  stood  by  them 
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t6  save  themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  toward  the 
heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of . 
speculation,  stumbled,  and  fell  out  of  sight. 

Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles 
that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them;  but 
often,  when  they  thought  themselves  widiin  the  reach  of 
them,  their  footing  ^iled,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this 
oonfusion  of  objects  I  observed  some  with  scimiters  in 
their  hands,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrust- 
ing several  persons  on  trap  doors  which  did  not  seetn  to 
lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have  escaped  had 
they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  tliem. 

The  genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melan- 
choly proepeot,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it. 
"Take  thine  eye  off  the  bridge,"  said  he,  "and  tell  me  if 
thou  seest  anything  thou  dost  not  comprehend."  Upon 
looking  up,  "What  mean,"  said  1,  "those  great  flights  of 
birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time?  I  see  vultures, 
harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and,  among  many  other  feath- 
ered creatures,  several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in 
great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches."  "These,"  said 
the  genius,  "are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
Love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest  Human 
Life." 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  "Alas,"  said  I,  "man  was 
made  in  vain!  tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in 
death!  "  The  genius,  being  moved  in  compassion  toward 
me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect.  "  Look 
no  more,"  said  he,  "on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence, in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  cast  thine  eye 
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on  tiiat  tliick  mist  into  which  the  tide  beara  the  sevexal 
generations  of  mortals:  that  fall  into,  it."  I  directed  my 
Bight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  not  the  good 
genius  strengthened  it  with,  any  supematural  force,  or 
dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too  thick  for 
the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the 
farther  end  and  spreading  fortii  into  an  immense  ocean, 
ttiat  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through  iha 
midst  of  it,  and:  dividing  it  into  equal  parts. 

The  clouds  still  rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that 
I  could  disoovw  nothing  in  it ;  but  the  other  appeared  to 
me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  innumerable  islands,  that 
were  covered  with  fruite  and  flowers  and  Interwoven  with 
a  thousand,  little  shining  seas  that  ran  amopg  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dreaaed  in  glorious  habits,  with  gar- 
lands upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying 
down  hy  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of 
flowers,  and'  oould  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing 
birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so 
delightful  a  scene. 

I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly 
away  to  those  happy  seats ;  but  the  genius  told  me  there 
was  no  passage  to  them  except  through  the  gates  of  death 
that  I  saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  "The 
islands," said  he,  "that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before  thee, 
and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sands  on  the.  seashore ;  there  are  myriads  of  islands 
behind  those.which  thou  here  discovereat,  reaohing  farther 
than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagination*  can  extend 
itself.  „        , 
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"  These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who, 
according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they 
excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several  islands, 
which  abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees, suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those 
who  are  settled  in  them.  Every  island  is  a  paradise 
accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not 
these,  O  Mirzal  habitations  worth  contending  for?  Does 
life  appear  miserable  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earn- 
ing such  a  reward?  Is  death  to  be  feared  that  will  convey 
thee  to  so  happy  an  existence?  Think  not  man  was  made 
in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him."  I 
gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 

At  length  said  I :  "  Show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover 
the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant."  The 
genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address 
myself  to  him  a  second  time ;  but  I  found  that  he  had  left 
me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the 
arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  long,  hollow  valley  of  B^dat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and 
camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

OLIVER   GOLDSMITH 

NoTB  TO  THE  Pupil.  —  Goldsmith  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1728. 
His  futlier  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College 
and  prepared  to  enter  the  Church,  but  was  rejected  by  the  bishop, 
probably  on  account  of  his  irregular  and  dissolute  habita.  His  uncle 
furnished  him  with  money  to  go  to  London  and  study  law,  but  on 
the  way  he  stopped  at  Dublin  and  lost  his  money  in  gambling.  His 
uncle  then  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine.  He  I'emaitied 
there  two  yeara  and  then  wecit  to  Leyden  to  continue  liis  studies. 
There  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  dissipation,  and  in  1755  left,  penni- 
less, to  make  a  tour  of  Europe.  By  begging  and  playing  the  flute  he 
supported  himself  in  his  travels  through  Flanders,  Fiance,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  His  uncle  died  iti  1756,  and  he  returned  to  England.  He 
first  tried  to  earn  his  living  as  a  strolling  player,  then  as  an  usher  at 
school,  afterwards  as  a  medical  practitioner.  Finally  he  took  to  litera- 
ture as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  established  himself  in  London  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  others  of 
that  circle.  His  principal  works  are  "The  Traveler,"  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "The  Good-natured  Man,"  "The  Desei-ted  Vill^e,"  and 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

O  WEET  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

'^  Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain. 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed: 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill, 
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The  hawthorn  bwsh,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  I 

Hnw  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  daj', 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

\iid  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 

Lud  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  jouDg  contending  as  the  old  surveyed; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round: 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 

By  holding  out  to  tii-e  each  other  down ; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village!  sports  like  these. 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  even  toil  to  please; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed; 

These  were  thy  charms  —  but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet,  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 
One  only  master  grasps  the  wliole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But  choked  with  sedges,  works  ite  weedy  way; 
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Along  t}iy  gladea,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-soundicg  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  moldering  wall; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand. 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Til  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay: 
Princes  and  lords  may  fiourish  or  may  fade  — 
A  bi'cath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefe  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  i\&  man; 
For  him  light  labor  spread  her  wholesome  store. 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more: 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health. 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain : 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose ; 
Anil  every  want  to  luxury  allied. 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  asked  hut  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  soene, 
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Lived  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the  green ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  miith  and  n 


Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  hlisaful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds. 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs  —  and  God  has  given  my  share  — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose. 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And  as  a  bare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return  —  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  ^ 
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Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  tiy, 
And  since  'tie  hard  to  combat,  leams  to  flyt 
For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
Kor  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state. 
To  turn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperoeived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 

There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 

The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young; 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school; 

The  watch  dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind; 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made; 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread. 

For  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widowed,  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  beivj^  liQside  the  plashy  s^cingi 
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She,  wretched  matron  —  forced  ia  age,  for  bread, 

To  atrip  the  brook  with  mantling' cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom  — 

She,  only,  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain! 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 

And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild; 

There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  vill^e  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 

Remote  from  towns  be  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place;       . 

Unpractieed  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power. 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  bis  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagi-ant  train, 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain) 

The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 

Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 

Sat  by  his  Are,  and  talked  the  night  away. 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done. 

Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 

And  quite  ftn-got  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 

OareioH  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
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His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Tbu3  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side; 

But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all; 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scofif,  remained  to  pray. 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 

E'en  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile. 

And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile: 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given. 

But  all  bis  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

As  seme  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  axe  spread. 

Eternal  suoBhine  settles  on  its  head.  ,-         r 
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Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 

With  blossoming  furze  unprofitably  gay  — 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  bis  morning  face ; 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned; 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  be  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 

In  ai^uing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around. 

Still  tbey  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  bead  should  cany  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot. 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  bead  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired. 
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Where  vIUe^  BtateBmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlor  splendors  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay: 
While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain,  transitory  splendors !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half-willing  to  be  pressed, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

TesI  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 
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To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  firet-bom  a^ny: 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  these,  eie  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain; 
And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  thi?  be  joy? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 

The  rich  man's  power  increase,  the  poor's  decay^ 

'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 

Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 

And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 

Hoards  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 

That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

Takes  up  a  apace  that  many  poor  supplied; 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds; 

The  robe  that  wraps  hia  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robbed  the  neighboring  fields  of  half  their  gnnvtb; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  spots  are  seen. 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green; 
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Around  tbe  world  each  needful  product  flies, 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies : 

While  thus  the  laud,  adorned  for  pleasure,  all 

In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorned  and  plain. 

Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 

Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 

Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes; 

But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail. 

When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 

She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 

In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress; 

Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betrayed: 

In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed, 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise. 

Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 

While,  scourged  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 

The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  hand; 

And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 

The  country  blooms  —  a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ahl  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  strayed 
He  drives  his  flocks  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped  —  what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind; 
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To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  kaow, 

Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe; 

Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 

There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 

Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way, 

The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 

Here,  richly  decked,  admits  the  gorgeous  train; 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  ti'oubles  e'er  annoy; 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts?  —  Ahl  turn  thine  eyes 

Where  the  poor,  houseless,  shivering  female  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blessed. 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distressed; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 

Now  lost  to  all;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head  — 

And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower, 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn  I  thipe  the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread. 

Ah,  not     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
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Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  8t«pa  they  go, 

Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before, 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 

Thoee  biasing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 

And  fiercely  ebed  intolerable  day; 

Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing; 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned. 

Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  uound; 

Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 

The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake; 

Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 

And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they; 

While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 

Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 

The  cooling  brook,  the  gi'assy-vested  green. 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 

That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven  t  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day, 

That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 

When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last — 

And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain 

For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main  — 

And,  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

Returned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 

To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe; 
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Bat  for  bimself,  in  couBcious  virtue  braTe, 
He  onlj  wished  foi  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  ber  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  ber  cbamu, 
And  left  a  lover'a  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spcke  hev  woes, 
And  blessed  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose, 
Aud  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  fill  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

0  lusuryl  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree. 

How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  I 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  dostroyi 

Kingdoms,  by  thee  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own : 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank,  unwieldy  woe; 

Till,  sapped  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 

Down,  down,  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  b^un. 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 

Even  now  metbinks,  as  pondering  hare  I  stand 

1  see  the  tutvI  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Down  where  yon  anehoring  vessel  spreads  die  nil 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  »  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
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Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness  ai-e  then, 
And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above. 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loTeliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade ; 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame: 
Dear,  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe. 
Thou  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  80} 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  noble  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  welll 
Farewell;  and  ohi  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Torno's  cliffs  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow. 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigors  of  the  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  alighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain: 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him  that  states  of  native  strength  possessed. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labored  mole  away; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 
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THE  THUNDER  STORM 

GBOBQE  D.    PBBNTICE; 

Note  to  thb  Pupil.  — Goorge  D.  Prentice  waa  born  at  Preston, 
Conn.,  in  1802.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University.  He 
founded  the  New  England  Review.  He  removed  to  Kentucky,  and 
in  1831  became  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  which  he  made 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  papers  in  the  country.  A  col- 
lection of  his  witticisms,  called  "  Frenticeana,"  appeared  in  1860.  He 
died  in  1870. 

T"  NEVER  was  a  man  of  feeble  courage.  There  are 
-*-  few  scenes  of  either  human  or  elemental  strife  upon 
which  I  have  not  looked  with  a  brow  of  daring.  1  have 
stood  in  the  front  of  the  battle  when  the  awords  were 
gleaming  and  circling  around  me  like  fiery  serpents  in 
the  air.  I  have  seen  these  things,  with  a  swelling  soul 
that  knew  not,  that  recked  no  danger. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  thunder's  voice  that 
makes  me  tremble  like  a  child.  I  have  tried  to  over- 
come this  unmanly  weakness.  I  have  called  pride  to 
my  aid ;  I  have  sought  for  moral  couiE^e  in  the  lessons 
of  philosophy ;  but  it  avails  me  nothing.  At  the  first 
low  moaning  of  the  distant  cloud,  mj  heart  shrinks  and 
dies  within  me. 

My  involuntary  dread  of  thunder  had  its  origin  in  an 
incident  that  occurred  when  I  was  a  boy  of  ten  years. 
I  had  a  little  cousin,  a  girl  of  the  same  age  as  myself, 
who  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  my  youth. 
Strange,  that  after  the  lapse  of  many  yean,  that  occur- 
rence  should  be  so  familiar  to  me  I  I  can  see  the  bright 
young  creature,  her  eyes  fiasbing  like  a  beautiful  gent, 
her  free  locks  streaming  aa  in  joy  upon  the  rising  galet 
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and  her  cheeks  glowing,  like  a  ruhy,  through  a  wreatli 
of  transparent  snow. 

Her  voice  had  the  melody  and  joyonsness  of  a  bird's ; 
and  when  she  bounded  over  the  wooded  hill,  or  fresh, 
green  valley,  shouting  a  glad  answer  to  every  voice  of 
nature,  and  clapping  her  little  hands  in  the  ecstasy  of 
young  existence,  she  looked  as  if  breaking  away,  like  a 
free  nightingale,  from  the  earth,  and  going  (M  where 
all  things  are  beautiful,  like  her. 

It  was  a  morning  in  the  middle  of  August.  The  little 
girl  had  been  passing  some  days  at  my  father's  house, 
and  she  was  now  to  return  home.  Her  path  lay  across 
the  fields,  and  gladly  I  became  the  companion  of  her 
walk.  I  never  knew  a  summer  morning  more  beautiful 
and  still.  Only  one  little  cloud  was  visible,  and  that 
seemed  as  pure,  and  white,  and  peaceful,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  incense  smoke  of  some  burning  censer  of  the 
skies. 

The  leaves  hung  silent  in  the  woods,  the  waters  in  the 
bay  had  forgotten  their  undulations,  the  flowers  were 
bending  their  heads,  aa  if  dreaming  of  the  rainbow  and 
dew,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  of  such  a  soft  and 
luxurious  sweetness  that  it  seemed  a  cloud  of  roses  scat- 
tered down  by  the  hands  of  a  Peri  from  the  afar-off  gar- 
den  of  Paradise.  The  green  earth  and  the  blue  sea  lay 
around,  in  their  boundlessness,  and  the  peaceful  sky 
bent  over  and  blessed  them. 

The  little  creature  at  my  aide  was  in  a  deJirium  of 
happiness,  and  her  dear,  sweet  voice  came  ringing  upon 
the  air  as  often  as  she  heard  the  tones  of  a  favorite  bird, 
or  foQod  some  strai^  and  lovely  flower  in  her  froUo 
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vunderings.  The  unbroken  and  almost  supernatural 
atillness  of  the  day  continued  until  near  noon.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  indications  of  an  approaching  tem- 
pest were  manifest. 

On  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile,  the  folds  of  a  dark  cloud  became  suddenly  visible, 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  hollovr  roar  came  down  upon 
the  winds,  as  if  it  had  been  the  sound  of  waves  in  a  rocky 
cavern.  The  cloud  rolled  out  like  a  banner  unfolded 
upon  the  air,  but  still  the  atmosphere  was  as  calm,  and  the 
leaves  as  motionless  as  before  ;  and  there  was  not  even 
a  quiver  among  the  sleeping  waters  to  tell  of  the  coming 
hurricane. 

To  escape  the  tempest  was  impossible.  As  the  only 
resort,  we  fled  to  an  oak  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  tall 
and  t&gged.  precipice.  Here  we  stood  and  gazed  almost 
breathlessly  upon  the  clouds,  marshaling  themselves  like 
bloody  giants  in  the  sky.  The  thunder  was  not  frequent, 
but  every  burst  was  so  fearful,  that  the  young  creature 
who  stood  beside  me  shut  her  eyes  convulsively,  and 
clung  with  desperate  strength  to  my  arm,  and  shrieked 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

A  few  minutes,  and  the  storm  was  upon  us.  During 
the  height  of  its  fury  the  little  girl  lifted  her  finger 
toward  the  precipice  that  towered  over  us.  I  looked,  and 
saw  an  amethystine  peak.  And  the  next  moment  the 
clouds  opened,  the  rocks  tottered  to  their  foundations,  a 
roar  like  the  groan  of  the  universe  filled  the  air,  and  I  felt 
myself  blinded,  and  thrown  I  know  not  whither.  How 
long  I  remained  insensible  I  cannot  tell;  but  when  con- 
soionnieas  returned  the  violence  of  the  tempest  was  abat'. 
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ing,  the  roar  of  the  winds  was  dying  in  the  tree-tops,  and 
the  deep  tones  of  thunder  clouds  came  in  fainting  mur- 
murs from  the  eastern  hills. 

I  rose,  and  looked  tremblingly  and  almost  deliriously 
around.  She  was  there,  the  dear  idol  of  my  infant  love, 
stretched  out  upon  the  green  earth.  After  a  moment  of 
irresolution  I  went  up  and  looked  upon  her.  The  hand- 
kerchief upon  her  neck  was  slightly  rent,  and  a  single 
dark  spot  upon  her  bosom  told  where  the  pathway  of  death 
had  been.  At  first  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast  with  a  cry 
of  agony,  and  then  laid  her  down,  and  gazed  upon  her  face 
almost  with  feelings  of  calmness. 

Her  bright  disheveled  hair  clustered  sweetly  around  her 
brow  ;  the  look  of  terror  had  faded  from  her  lips,  and  in- 
fant smiles  were  pictured  there  ;  the  rose  tinge  upon  her 
cheeks  was  lovely  as  in  life  j  and,  as  I  pressed  them  to  my 
own  the  fountains  of  tears  were  opened,  and  I  wept  as  if 
my  heart  were  waters.  I  have  hut  a  dim  recollection  of 
what  followed.  I  only  know  that  I  remained  weeping 
and  motionless  till  the  coming  twilight,  and  I  was  taken 
tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  led  away  where  I  saw  the  coun- 
tenances of  parents  and  sister. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  on  the  wings  of  light  and 
shadow,  but  the  scenes  I  have  portrayed  still  come  over 
me  at  times  with  terrible  distinctness.  The  oak  yet  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  precipice,  but  its  limbs  are  black  and 
dead,  and  the  hollow  trunk  looking  up  to  the  sky,  as 
if  "  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink,*'  is  an  emblem  of  rapid 
and  noiseless  decay. 

A  year  ago  I  visited  the  spot,  and  the  thought  of  by- 
gone yeara  came  mournfully  back  to  me.     I  thought  of 
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the  little  innocent  being  who  fell  hy  my  Bide,  like  Bome 
beautiful  tree  of  spring,  rent  up  by  the  whirlwind  in  the 
midst  of  bloBSomiog.  But  I  remembered — and  oh,  there 
was  joy  in  the  memory  !  —  that  she  had  gone  where  no 
lightnings  slumber  in  the  folds  of  the  rainbow  cloud,  and 
where  the  sunlit  waters  are  broken  only  by  the  storm 
breath  of  Omnipotence. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 

MRS.  HEHANB 
NoTK  TO  THE  Pupii-  —  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  born  at 
Liverpool  in  1793.  When  eighteen  years  old  she  marri^  Captun 
Hemans  of  the  English  navy.  Among  many  beautiful  short  poems  of 
hers  are  the  following:  " Caeabianca,"  "The  Grares  of  a  Household," 
"  Bernardo  del  Carpio,"  "  ITie  Landing  of  the  Klgrims,"  "  The  Honr 
of  Death." 

n~lHE  breaking  waves  dashed  high, 
-^    On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast, 
Aod  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

And  the  heavy  night  bung  dark 

The  bills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

.  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 
They,  the  true-hearted,  came, 
Not  with  the  roll  of  ntirring  drums, 
And  the  trumpet  that  singe  of  fame. 
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Not  B8  the  flyii^  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear  :  — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea, 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthems  of  the  free  I 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  whit«  wave's  foam. 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared — 

This  was  their  welcome  home  I 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band ;  — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ?  — 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war?— 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  I 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  ! 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 
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WHAT  IS  A  MINORITY? 

JOHN  B.  QOUGH 
NoTK  TO  THB  Fdpil. — John  B.  Gough  was  bora  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1B17.  He  came  to  America  in  1829,  and  while  learning  the 
tratle  of  bookbinder  in  Nevr  York  formed  intemperate  habits,  and 
sunk  to  the  lotreat  depths  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  About  1840 
he  was  induced  to  sign  the  pledge.  He  became  greatly  interested  in 
t«mperauce  reform,  and  soon  diatiuguished  himself  aa  the  most  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  cause.  He  was  the  most  popular  lecturer  of 
his  time.  He  spoke  nearly  one  handred  times  od  temperance  in 
Exeter  Hall,  London.     He  died  in  1886. 

TTTHAT  is  a  minority?  The  chosen  heroes  o£  this 
'  '  earth  have  been  in  the  minority.  There  is  not  a 
social,  political,  or  religious  privilege  that  you  enjoy 
to-day  that  was  not  bought  for  you  by  the  blood  and 
tears  and  patient  sufiferings  of  the  minority.  It  is  the 
minority  that  have  vindicated  humanity  in  every  strug- 
gle. It  is  the  minority  that  have  come  out  as  iconoclasts 
to  beat  down  the  Dagons  their  fathers  have  worshiped, 

—  the  old  abuses  of  society.  It  is  the  minority  that 
have  stood  in  the  van  of  every  moral  conflict,  and 
achieved  all  that  is  noble  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
You  will  find  that  each  generation  has  been  always  busy 
in  gathering  up  the  scattered  ashes  of  the  martyred 
heroes  of  the  past,  to  deposit  them  in  the  golden  urn  of 
a  nation's  history. 

Look  at  Scotland,  where  they  are  erecting  monuments 

—  to  whom?"  to  the  Covenanters.  Ah,  they  were  in  a 
minority  I  Read  their  history,  if  you  can,  without  the 
blood  tingling  in  the  tips  of  your  fingers  I  Look  at  that 
girl,  of  whose  innocent  stratagem  the  legend  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  see  how  persecution  sharpens  the  intel- 
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lect  as  well  as  gives  power  to  faith  1  She  was  going  to 
the  conveDticle.  She  knew  the  penalty  of  that  deed  was 
death.  She  met  a  company  of  troopers.  ''My  girl, 
where  are  you  going?  "  She  could  not  tell  them  a  lie  ; 
ahe  must  tell  the  truth.  It  was  death  to  go  to  that 
conventicle.  To  tell  that  she  was  going  there  was  to 
reveal  its  place  to  these  soldiers,  and  the  lives  of  her 
friends  were  in  her  hands.  "  Let  me  go ! "  she  said. 
*'  I  am  going  to  my  father's  house.  My  elder  brother 
is  dead  and  he  has  left  a  will,  and  I  am  in  it ;  and  it  is 
to  be  read  to-d«y."  "Go,  my  girl,"  said  he;  "and  I 
hope  you  will  have  something  handsome."  These  were 
the  minority  that,  through  blood  and  tears  and  scourg- 
ings, — dyeing  the  waters  with  their  blood,  and  staining 
the  heather  with  their  gore,  —  fought  the  glorious  battle 
of  religious  freedom. 

Minority !  if  a  man  stand  up  for  the  right,  though  the 
right  be  on  the  soaffold,  while  the  wrong  sits  in  the  seat 
of  government ;  if  he  stand  for  the  right,  though  he  eat, 
with  the  right  and  truth,  a  wret<shed  crust  j  if  he  walk 
with  obloquy  and  scorn  in  the  by-lanes  and  streets, 
while  falsehood  and  wrong  rufSe  it  in  silken  attire, — 
let  him  remember  that  wherever  the  right  and  truth 
are,  there  are  always  "  troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels " 
gathering  round  him,  and  God  himself  stands  within  the 
dim  future,  and  keeps  watch  over  his  own.  If  a  man 
stands  for  the  riglit  and  tie  truth,  though  every  man's 
finger  be  pointed  at  him,  though  every  woman's  lipa  be 
curled  at  him  in  acorn,  he  stands  in  a  majority ;  for  God 
and  good  angels  are  with  him,  and  greater  are  they  that 
are  for  him  than  all  they  that  be  i^ainst  him  I 
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THE  WANTS  OF  MAN 

JOHN   QniNCY  ADAUS 

Note  to  the  Pupil. — John  QoIdoj  Adams  was  bora  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  in  1767.  He  early  went  to  Europe  with  hia  t»ti»i  and  at- 
tended school  at  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  T^jdan.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  private  secretary  and  inter- 
preter to  FraiHiiB  Dana,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia.  This  was  the  beginning  of  »  public  career  that  lasted,  with 
few  interruptions,  fifty-four  years.  Minister  to  Netherlands,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  England,  CommisBioner  to  form  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
State  Senator,  United  Slat«3  Senator,  Secretary  of  Stat«,  President^ 
and  then  for  many  years  member  of  Congress,  his  was  a  career  uo- 
equaled  in  this  country,  yet  h«  was  unpopular  and  ditid  a  disap- 
pointed man.  He  kept  an  elaborate  diary,  delivered  addresses, 
published  essays,  and  wrote  some  poetry. 

"  "\  T'AN  wanta  but  little  here  below, 

■^-*~  Nor  wants  that  little  loi^." 
'Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so  ; 

But  'tis  80  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and,  if  told, 

Would  muater  many  a  score  ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  goUt 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

What  first  I  want  is  daily  bread ; 

And  canvaebflcks  and  wine  ; 
And  all  the  realms  of  nature  qiread 

Before  me  when  I  dine. 
Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  quell ; 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France,  beeide, 

To  dress  my  dinner  well. 
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What  next  I  want,  at  princely  cost, 

Is  elegant  attire  ; 
Black  sable  furs  for  winter's  frost, 

And  silks  for  summer's  fire, 
And  Cashmere  shawls,  and  Brussels  lace 

My  bosom's  front  to  deck, — 
And  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace, 

And  rubies  for  my  neck. 

I  want  (who  does  not  want  ?)  a  wife. 

Affectionate  and  fair ; 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life. 

And  all  its  joys  to  share ; 
Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will. 

Of  firm  yet  placid  mind  ; 
With  all  my  faults  to  love  me  still. 

With  sentiment  refined. 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs, 

And  Fortune  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 
I  want  (alas  !  can  mortal  dare 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave  ?) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  fair, 

The  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour  ; 
Who  ne'er  to  flatterj  will  descend. 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power  ; 
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A  friend  to  chide  me  when  I'm  wrong. 

My  inmost  soul  to  see  ; 
And  that  my  friendship  prove  as  strong 

For  him,  as  his  for  me. 

I  want  the  seals  of  power  and  place* 

The  ensigns  of  command'; 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  grace 

To  rule  my  native  land. 
Nor  crown  nor  scepter  would  I  ask    ■ 

But  from  my  country's  will, 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task. 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  fiU. 

I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praise 

To  follow  me  behind, 
And  to  be  thought  in  future  days 

The  friend  of  human  kind. 
That  after  ^es  as  they  rise, 

Exulting  may  proclaim, 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies, 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 

These  are  the  Wants  of  mortal  man, — 

I  cannot  want  them  long, 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span, 

And  earthly  bliss,  a  song. 
My  last  great  want,  absorbing  all. 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod. 
And  summoned  to  my  iinal  call, 

The  Mercy  of  my  God. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  GARFIELD 

JAMES   a.   BLAINE 

NoTB  TO  THB  FupiL.  —  It  wa8  in  politio&l  rather  than  literuj 
fields  that  Blaine  won  his  reputation,  tliough  his  "  Twenty  Years  in 
Cotgiesa  "  IS  a  work  of  much  interest,  and  had  a  lai^  sale.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Fenn.,  in  1830.  Ha  moved 
to  Maine  and  became  editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  and,  later,  the 
Portland  Advertiser.  He  was  fourteen  years  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  times  Speaker.  He  wOS  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  cuididate  for  the  presidency  io  18S4,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  Garfield,  and  later  held  the  same  position  under 
Harrison.     He  died  in  1893. 

OURELY,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors 
^^  or  triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning 
James  A.  Giarfield  may  well  have  been  a  happy  man.  No 
foreboding  of  evil  haunted  him  ;  no  slightest  premonition 
of  danger  clouddd  his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon 
him  in  an  instant.  One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong, 
confident  in  the  years  stretching  peacefully  before  him ; 
the  next  he  lay  wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to 
weary  weeks  of  torture,  to  silence,  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  ho  was  surpasaingly  great  in  death.  For 
no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wicked- 
ness by  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust'  from  the 
full  tide  of  this  world's  interests,  from  its  hopes,  its  in- 
spirations, its  victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death, 
and  he  did  not  quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  mo- 
ment in  which  sttinned  and  dazed  he  could  give  up  life, 
hardly  aware  of  its  relinqulshmenti  but  through  days  of 
deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less 
^ony  because  silently  borne,  with  clear,  bright,  and  calm 
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ooutagc  he  looked  into  his  opera  gimve.  What  Ui^it  uid 
ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes  whose  lips  ma;  tell !  What 
brilliant  broken  plans  I  What  baffled  high  ambitions  \ 
What  sundering  of  strong,  warm,  manhood's  friendships  1 
What  bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties !  Belund 
him,  a  proud  expectant  nation ;  a  great  host  of  sustain- 
ing  friends ;  a  cherished  and  happy  mother,  wearing  the 
full  rich  honors  of  her  early  toil  and  tears ;  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  his  ;  the  little  boys  not 
yet  emerged  from  childhood's  day  of  frolic  ;  the  fair  yoang 
daughter  ;  the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  into  closest  com- 
panionship, claiming  every  day.  and  every  day  rewarding 
a  father's  love  and  care  ;  and  in  his  heart  the  esgar  rejoic- 
ing power  to  meet  all  demands.  Before  him,  detoktion 
and  darkness,  and  his  soul  was  not  shaken.  His  country- 
men were  thrilled  with  instant  profound  and  universal 
sympathy.  Though  masterful  in  his  mortal  weakness, 
enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  a  world,  all  the  love  and  all 
the  sympathy  could  not  share  with  him  his  suffering. 
He  trod  the  winepress  alone.  With  unfaltering  front  he 
faced  death.  With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave  of 
life.  Above  the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin's  bullet 
he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  supple  resignation  he 
bowed  to  the  Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  craving  for  the  sea 
returned.  The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him 
the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken 
from  his  prison  walls,  from  its  oppressive  stiSing  air,  from 
its  homelessness  and  its  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently, 
the  love  of  a  great  people  bore  the  ptUe  sufferer  t4  the 
longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  die.  as  God  should 
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will,  within  sight  of  ita  heaving  billows,  within  sound  of 
its  manifold  voices. 

With  wan,  fevered  face,  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling 
breeze,  he  looked  wistfully  upon  the  ocean's  changing 
wonders  ;  on  its  fair  sails  whitening  in  the  morning  light ; 
on  its  restless  waves  rolling  shorewaixl  to  break  and  die 
beneath  the  noonday  sun ;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening 
arching  low  to  the  horizon ;  on  the  serene  and  shining 
pathway  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes 
tead  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting 
soul  may  know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of 
the  receding  world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking 
on  a  further  shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow 
the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning. 


BUGLE  SONG 

ALFBBD  TENNYSON 
Note  to  thb  Pupil.—  Alfred  Tennyson,  English  poet,  and  poet 
lauroate,  was  born  at  Someraby,  England,  in  1809,  and  died  in  1892. 
Hifl  poems  are  very  popular.     He  is  very  generally  regarded  as  Eng- 
land's greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

rpHE  splendor  falls  on  castle  walla 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow!  set  the  wild  echoes  flyingi 
Blow,  bugle!     Answer,  echoes!  dying,  dying,  dying. 
O  bark!  O  hear,  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  I 
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O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 
Blowl  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying. 
Blow,  bugle  1    Answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky  I 

They  faint  on  hill,  or  field,  or  river; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blowl  set  the  wild  echoes  fljringt 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer!  dying,  dying,  dyiitg. 


BREAK,   BREAK,    BREAK 

ALFRED  TBNinrSON 

"DREAK,  break,  break, 
•^■^    On  thy  cold,  gray  stones,  O  Seal 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Oh,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy 
That  he  shouto  with  his  sister  at  playl 

Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bayl 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on, 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  haad« 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  ia  stilt  I 
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Break,  bi'eak,  break, 

At  Uie  foot  of  thy  cngs,  O  Sea  t 
But  ^  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  daad 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


LADY  CLARE 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 
i  the  time  when  lilies  blow. 


And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 
Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 
To  give  his  cousin.  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn : 
LoTera  long  betroth'd  were  th^ : 

They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  mom  t 
God's  blessing  on  the  day  I 

"  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair ; 

He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 
And  that  is  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse  ; 

Said,  "  Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee  7  ** 
"  It  was  my  cousin,"  said  Lady  Clare  ; 

"To-morrow  he  weds  with  me." 

"  O  God  be  thank'd  I  "  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair : 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 
And  you  ai'e  not  the  Lady  Clare." 
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*'  Are  y«  out  of  your  miDd,  my  nurse,  my  nurse  ?  " 
Said  Lady  Clare,  "  that  ye  speak  so  wild  ?  " 

"  As  God's  above,"  said  Alice  the  nnrsa, 
"■  I  speak  the  truth  :  you  are  my  child  I 

**  The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast ; 

I  speak  the  truth  as  I  live  by  bread  I 
I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child. 

And  put  my  child  in  her  stead." 

"Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,"  she  said,  *'  if  this  be  true. 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 

So  many  years  from  his  dne. " 

"  Nay,  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nana, 

"  But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life, 
And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's, 

When  you  are  man  and  wife." 

"  If  I'm  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 

"  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 
Pull  off,  pull  ofif,  the  brooch  of  gold, 

And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by." 

"Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nnise, 

"  But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can." 
She  said  i  "  Not  so ;  but  I  will  know 

If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 

*'  Nay  now,  what  fatth  ?  "  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right." 

"  And  he  shall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied, 
"Tho'  I  should  die  to-night." 
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"Yet  give  one  kias  to  your  mother  dear. 

Alas,  my  child,  I  sinn'd  for  thee." 
"  O  mother,  mother,  mother  I "  she  stad, 

"  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

"Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 

My  niother  dear,  if  this  be  so. 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 

And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go.*' 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  : 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand. 

And  foUow'd  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower : 
"  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  I 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  mfud. 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?  " 

"If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are  : 
I  am  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 

"And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  deed. 

Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald. 
"Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 
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Ob,  and  proudly  stood  she  up ! 

Her  heart  within  hei-  did  not  fail ; 
She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes. 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laugh'd  a  laugh  o£  merry  scorn ; 

He  turn'd  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood ; 
"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

And  I,"  said  he,  "the  next  in  blood — 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 
And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  mom. 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 


ENOCH  ARDEN 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 

T  ONG  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm; 
■^^     And  in  that  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sand; 
Beyon'd,  red  roofe  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster;  then  a  molder'd  church;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall  tower'd  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows ;  and  a  hazel  wood, 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  down. 

Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port, 
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And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enooh  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad. 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing  nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  up-drawn; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff: 
In  this  the  children  play'd  at  keeping  house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress;  but  at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week : 
"This  is  my  house  and  this  mj  little  wife." 
"Mine,  too,"8aid  Philip,  "turn  and  turn  about:*' 
When,  if  they  quarrel'd,  Enoch  stronger-made 
Was  master:  then  would  Philip,  his  blue  eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears, 
Shriek  out,  "I  hata  you,  Enoch,"  and  at  thitf 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  iac  her  sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past, 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending  sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fixt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl;  and  Enoch  spoke  his  love, 
But  Philip  loved  in  silence;  and  the  girl 
Seem'd  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him; 
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Bttt  she  loved  Enoch;  the'  she  knew  it  not, 

And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it.     Enoch  set 

A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes, 

To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  nttermost, 

To  purchase  hia  own  boat,  and  make  a  home 

For  Annie:  and  so  prosper'd  that  at  last 

A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 

A  carefuUer  in  peril,  did  nob  breathe 

For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten  coast 

Than  Enoch.     Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 

On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 

Full  sailor;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a  life 

From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas: 

And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favorably: 

And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one-and-twentieth  May, 

He  purchased  his  own  boat,  and  made  a  home 

For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway  up 

The  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward  the  mill. 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide, 
The  younger  people  making  holiday. 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and  small, 
Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.     Philip  stay'd 
(His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him) 
An  hour  behind ;  but  as  he  climb'd  the  hill. 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 
Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  hand-in-hand. 
His  large  gray  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face 
All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire, 
That  bum'd  as  on  an  altar.     Philip  lotdt'd, 
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And  in  their  e;es  and  faces  read  his  doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd, 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood ; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merrymaking, 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose  and  past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bells, 
And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  yeara. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence. 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil; 
With  children;  first  a  daughter.     In  him  woke, 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  wish  renew'd. 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes. 
While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  saae. 
Or  often  journeying  landward;  for  in  truth 
Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean  spoil 
In  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  his  face, 
Rough-redden'd  with  a  thousand  winter  galeSi 
Not  only  to  the  market  cross  were  known, 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down, 
Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion  whelp, 
And  peacock  yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  ministering. 

Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things  human  change- 
Ten  miles  to  northward  o^  the  ^iftrrow  port 
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Open'd  a  larger  haven:  thither  used 

Enoch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea; 

And  once  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a  mast 

In  harbor,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell: 

A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him; 

And  while  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 

Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one: 

Another  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade 

Taking  her  bread  and  theirs :  and  on  him  fell, 

Altho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man, 

Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 

He  seem'd  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night, 

To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 

Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth, 

And  her  he  loved  a  beggar:  then  he  pray'd 

"Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to  me." 

And  while  he  pray'd,  the  master  of  that  ship 

Enoch  had  served  in,  bearing  bis  mischance. 

Came,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued  him, 

Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 

And  wanting  yet  a  boatswain.     Would  he  go? 

There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she  sail'd, 

Sail'd  from  this  port.     Would  Enoch  have  the  place? 

And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it, 

Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance  appear'd 
Ko  graver  than  as  when  some  little  cloud 
Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 
And  isles  a  light  in  the  oflfing:  yet  the  wife  — 
When  he  was  gone  —  the  children  —  what  to  do  ? 
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Then  Enoch  lay  long-pondering  on  hia  plans; 
To  sell  the  hoat  —  and  yet  he  loved  her  well  — 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather'd  in  herl 
He  knew  her  as  a  horseman  knows  faia  horse  — 
And  yet  to  sell  her  —  then  with  what  she  brought 
Buy  goods  and  stores  —  set  Annie  forth  in  trade 
With  all  that  seamen  needed  or  their  wives  — 
So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he  was  gone. 
Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder?  go 
This  voyage  more  than  once?  yea,  twice  or  thrice-^ 
As  oft  as  needed  —  last,  returning  rich. 
Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 
With  fuller  profite  lead  an  easier  life, 
Have  all  bis  pretty  young  ones  educated. 
And  pass  bis  days  in  peace  among  bis  own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined  all: 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie  pale, 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-bom, 
Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry, 
And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms ; 
Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his  Hmbs, 
Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  fatherlike, 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 
To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring  had  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  bis  will: 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she,       , 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear. 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  by  night  renew'd 
(Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of  it) 
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BeBought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  c&red 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her, 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain ; 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it  thro'. 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea  friend. 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  set  his  hand 
To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting  room 
With  shelf  and  corner  for  the  goods  and  stores. 
So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home, 
Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer  and  ax, 
Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd  to  hear 
Her  own  death  scaffold  raising,  shrill'd  and  rang. 
Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful  hand, — 
The  space  was  narrow, —  having  order'd  all 
Almost  as  neat  and  close  as  Nature  packs 
Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused;  and  he, 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the  last, 
Ascending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  morn. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  farewell 
Brightly  and  boldly.     All  his  Annie's  fears, 
Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to  him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  man-in-God, 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  hia  wife  and  babes 
Whatever  came  to  him :  and  then  he  said, 
**  Annie,  this  voyage  by  tlie  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me, 
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For  I'll  be  back,  my  girl,  before  jou  know  it." 
Then  lightly  rocking  buby's  cradle,  "and  he, 
Thia  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one, — 
Nay,  for  I  love  him  all  the  better  for  it, — 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign  parts, 
And  make  him  merry,  when  I  come  home  again. 
Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go." 

Him  running  on  thus  hopefully  she  heard, 
And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he  tum'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  graver  things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven,  she  heard. 
Heard  and  not  heard  him ;  as  the  village  girl. 
Who  sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spring. 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her, 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  overflow. 

At  length  she  spoke:  "O  Enoch,  you  are  wise; 
And  yet  for  all  your  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  more." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Enoch,  "I  shall  look  on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here; 
(He  named  the  day)  get  you  a  seaman's  glaaa, 
Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your  fears." 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  moments  came, 
'■  Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted. 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again 
Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must  go. 
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And  fear  no  more  for  me ;  or  if  you  fear 
Cast  all  your  cares  on  God;  that  anchor  holdB. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parte  of  the  morning?  if  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  Him?  and  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His:  He  made  it." 

Enoch  rose, 
Cast  bis  strong  arms  about  bis  drooping  wife, 
And  kiss'd  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness, 
When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch  said, 
"Wake  him  nQt;  let  him  sleep;  how  should  the  child 
Remember  this?"  and  kiss'd  him  in  hie  cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt 
A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it:  this  he  kept 
Thro'  all  his  future;  but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  his  way. 

She,  when  the  day  that  Enoch  mention'd,  oame,' 
Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain:  perhaps 
She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  tremulous; 
She  saw  him  not:  and  while  he  stood  on  deck 
Waving,  the  moment  and  the  vessel  past. 

Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing  sail 
She  watch'd  it,  and  departed  weeping  for  him; 
Then,  tho'  she  moum'd  his  absence  as  his  grave, 
Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his, 
But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 
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To  barter,  nor  compeDsating  the  want 

By  shrewdneHs,  neither  capable  of  lies, 

Nor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less, 

And  still  fordboding,  "What  would  Enoch  say?^ 

For  more  t^an  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 

And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 

Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she  sold: 

She  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it;  and  thus, 

Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 

Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance. 

And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly  bom  and  gietw 
Yet  sicklier,  tho'  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mother's  care :  nevertheless, 
Whether  her  business  often  call'd  her  from  it, 
Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most, 
Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could  tell 
What  most  it  needed  —  howsoe'er  it  was. 
After  a  lingering, — ere  she  was  aware, — 
Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In  that  same  week  when  Annie  buried  it, 
Philip's  true  heart,  which  hunger'd  tor  her  peace 
(Since  Enoch  left  her  he  had  not  loot'd  upon  her), 
Smote  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 
"Surely,"  said  Philip,  "I  may  see  her  now, 
May  be  some  little  comfort; "  therefore  went, 
Past  thro'  the  solitary  room  in  front, 
Paused  for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door, 
Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
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Enter'd;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief, 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one, 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face, 
But  tum'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and  wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringly, 
"Annie,  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you," 

He  spoke;  the  paasion  in  her  moan'd  reply 
"Favor  from  one  so  aad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  ami  "  half  abash'd  him;  yet  unask'd, 
His  bashfulness  and  tenderness  at  war. 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her; 
"  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he  wish'd, 
Enoch,  your  husband:  I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  among  us  —  a  strong  man: 
For  where  he  fixt  his  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it  thro'. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way, 
And  leave  you  lonely?  not  to  see  the  world  — 
For  pleasure  ?  —  nay,  but  for  the  wherewithal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-ap 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours:  that  was  his  wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  were  lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his  grave. 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  running  wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.     So,  Annie,  now— 
Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our  lives? 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay  — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again 
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Why  then  he  shall  repay  me, —  if  you  will, 
Annie, —  for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do, 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school: 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask." 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the  wall 
.  Ajiswer'd,  "  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face ; 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 
When  you  came  in,  my  sorrow  broke  me  down ; 
And  now  I  think  your  kindness  breaks  me  down; 
But  Enoch  lives;  that  is  borne  in  on  me: 
'He  will  repay  you:  money  can  be  repaid; 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours." 

And  Philip  ask'd 
"Then  you  will  let  me,  Annie?" 

There  she  tum'd, 
She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes  upon  him, 
And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  face. 
Then  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his  head 
Caught  at  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  passionately, 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 
So  lifted  up  in  spirit  he  moved  away. 

Then  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and  every  way, 
Like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own, 
Made  himself  theirs;  and  tho'  for  Annie's  oake, 
Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port, 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish, 
And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he  sent 
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Gifts  by  the  children,  garden  herbs  and  frnit, 
The  late  and  early  roaes  from  his  wall, 
Or  coniea  from  the  down,  and  now  and  then, 
With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the  meal 
To  save  the  offense  of  charitable,  flour 
From  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the  waste. 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's  mind; 
Scarce  could  the  woman  when  he  came  upon  her, 
Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-in-all. 
From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily; 
Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they; 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd  with  him 
And  call'd  him  Father  Philip.     Philip  gain'd 
As  Fnoch  lost;  for  Enoch  seem'd  to  them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream. 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 
Going  we  know  not  where;  and  bo  ten  years, 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  land. 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came. 

It  chanced  one  evening  Annie's  children  long'd 
To  go  with  others,  nutting  to  the  wood. 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them ;  then  they  begg*d 
For  Father  Philip  (as  they  call'd  him)  too: 
Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom  dust, 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found;  and  saying  to  Mm, 
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"Come  with  U8,  Father  Philip,"  he  deaied; 
But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him  to  go, 
He  laugh'd,  aud  yielded  readily  to  their  wish. 
For  was  not  Annie  with  them?  aud  they  went. 

But  after  scaling  half  the  weary  down, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  force 
Fail'd  her;  and  sighing,  "Let  me  rest,"  she  said: 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  well  content; 
While  all  the  younger  ones  with  jubilant  cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumultuously 
Down  thro'  the  whitening  hazels  made  a  plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or  broke 
The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  other 
And  calling,  here  and  there,  about  the  wood. 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and  remember'd  one  dark  hour 
Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded  life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow:  at  last  he  said; 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  "  Listen,  Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the  wood. 
Tired,  Annie?"  for  she  did  not  speak  a  word. 
"Tired?"  but  her  face  had  fall'n  upon  her  bands; 
At  which,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
"The  ship  was  lost,"  he  said,  "the  ship  was  losti 
No  more  of  that  I  why  should  you  kill  yourself 
And  make  them  orphans  quite  ?  "    And  Annie  said. 
"I  thought  not  of  it:  but  —  I  know  not  why  — 
Their  voices  make  me  feel  so  solitary." 
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Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer  spoke. 
"Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  miod, 
And  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long, 
That  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first  came  theie, 
I  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.     O  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance. 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be  living;  well  then  —  let  me  apeak: 
I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting  help: 
I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless  —  they  say  that  women  are  so  quick  — 
Perhaps  you  know  what  I  would  have  you  know  — 
I  wish  you  for  my  wife.     I  fain  would  prove 
A  father  to  your  children :  I  do  think 
They  love  me  as  a  father:  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine  own; 
And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife. 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years. 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  grants 
To  any  of  his  creatures.     Think  upon  it; 
For  I  am  well-to-do  —  no  kin,  no  care. 
No  burden,  save  my  care  for  you  and  yours : 
And  we  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives, 
And  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  you  know." 

Then  answer'd  Annie ;  tenderly  she  spoke, 
"You  have  been  as  God's  good  angel  in  our  hooM. 
God  bless  jfou  for  it,  God  reward  you  for  it, 
Philip,  with  something  happier  than  myself. 
Can  one  love  twice?  can  you  be  ever  loved 
As  Enoch  was?  what  is  it  that  you  ask?" 
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"I  am  content,"  he  answer'd,  "to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch."    "O,"  she  cried. 
Scared  as  it  were,  "dear  Philip,  wait  a  while: 
If  Enoch  comes  —  hut  Enoch  will  not  come  — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  BO  long: 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year; 
O,  wait  a  little ! "    Philip  aadly  said, 
"Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life, 
I  well  may  wait  a  little."    "Nay,"  she  cried, 
"lam  bound:  you  have  my  promise  —  in  a  year: 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide  mine?" 
And  Philip  answer'd,  "I  will  bide  my  year." 

Here  both  were  mute,  till  Philip  glancing  up 
Beheld  the  dead  fiame  of  the  fallen  day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead; 
Then  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie,  rose 
And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thro'  the  wood. 
Up  came  the  children  laden  with  their  spoil; 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave  his  hand. 
Saying  gently,  "  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  you. 
That  was  your  hour  of  weakness.     I  was  wrong, 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are  free." 
Then  Annie  weeping  ansVer'd,  "I  am  bound." 

She  spoke;  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were. 
While  yet  she  went  about  her  household  waysi 
Ev'n  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words, 
That  he  had  loved  her  longer  than  she  knew, 
That  autumn  into  autumn  flash *d  again. 
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And  there  he  stood  once  more  before  her  face, 
ClaimiDg  her  promise.     "Is  it  a  year?"  she  aak'd. 
"Yea,  it  the  nuts,"  he  said,  "be  ripe  again: 
Come  out  and  see."    But  she — she  put  him  off  — 
So  much  to  look  to  —  such  a  change  — a  month  — 
Give  her  a  month  —  she  knew  that  she  was  bound  — 
A  mouth  —  no  more.     Then  Philip,  with  his  ejea 
Full  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his  voice 
Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard's  hand, 
"Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own  time." 
And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity  of  him; 
And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse. 
Trying  his  truth  and  his  long  sufferance, 
Till  half  another  year  bad  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port. 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost. 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her; 
Some  that  she  but  held  him  off  to  draw  him  on ; 
And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and  Philip  too. 
As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  their  own  minds, 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.     Her  own  son 
Was  silent,  tho'  he  often  look'd  his  wish; 
But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty; 
And  Philip's  rosy  face  contracting  grew 
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Careworn  and  wan ;  and  all  these  things  fell  on  her 
Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Pray'd  for  a  sign,  "  My  Enoch,  is  he  gone  ?  " 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of  night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her  heart, 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself  a  light. 
Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign. 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 
**Under  the  palm  tree."     That  was  nothing  to  her: 
No  meaning  there<:  she  closed  the  Book  and  slept, 
When  lol  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height, 
Under  a  palm  tree,  over  him  the  Sun: 
"He  is  gone,"  she  thought,  "he  is  happy,  he  is  singing 
Hosanna  in  the  highest:  yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  these  be  palms 
Whereof  the  happy  people  strowing  cried, 
*Hosanna  in  the  highest! '  ".    Here  she  woke. 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to  him, 
"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed." 
"Then  for  God's  sake,"  he  answer' d,  "both  our  sakes, 
So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once." 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bells. 
Merrily  rang  the  bells  and  they  were  wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart. 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  fall  beside  her  path. 
She  knew  not  whence :  a  whiBper  on  her  ear. 
She  knew  not  what;  nor  loved  she  to  be  left 
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Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alone. 
What  ail'd  her  then,  that  ere  she  enter'd,  often 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  latch. 
Fearing  to  enter. 

And  where  was  Enoch?  prosperously  sail'd 
The  ship  "Good  Fortune,"  the'  at  setting  forth 
The  Biscay,  roughly  ridging  eastward,  shook 
And  almost  overwhelm'd  her,  yet  unvext 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world. 
Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair. 
She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world  again. 
The  breath  of  heaven  came' continually 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  isles. 
Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and  bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  those  times, 
A  gilded  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

Less  lucky  her  home  voyage :  at  first  indeed 
Thro'  many  a  fair  sea  circle,  day  by  day 
Scarce  rocking,  her  full-busted  figure  head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows: 
Then  follow'd  calms  and  then  winds  variable, 
Then  baEBing,  a  long  course  of  them;  and  last 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless  heavens 
Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  "breakers  "  came 
The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But  Enoch  and  two  others.     Half  the  uight, 
Buoy'd  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken  span, 
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These  drifted,  stmndiiig-OD  au  isle  at  mnrn* 
Kich,  but  the  loueliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  waa  there  of  human  Bustenance, 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing  roots  i 
Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hatd  to  take 
The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain  goi^e 
They  built,  and  thateh'd  with  leaves  of  palm,  a  hat) 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.     So  the  three. 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness, 
Dwelt  with  eternal  sununer,  ill-content. 

For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than  boy, 
Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and  wreck. 
Lay  lingering  out  a  five-years'  death-in-life. 
They  could  not  leave  him.     After  he  waa  gone, 
The  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem; 
And  Enoclt's  comrade,  careless  of  himself, 
Fire-boUowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 
Sun-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 
In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning,  "  Wait." 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 
The  luster  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world. 
All  these  he  saw;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face, 
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Nor  ever  heat  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 

The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean  fowl, 

The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 

The  moving  whiaper  of  huge  trees  that  branch'd 

And  bloesom'd'  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 

Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 

Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  got^, 

A  shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail: 

No  sail  from  day  to  daj,  but  every  day 

The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead; 

The  blaze  upon  the  water  to  the  west; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  He 

The  hollo wer-bello  wing  ocean,  and  again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  —  but  no  sail. 


There  often  as  he  watch 'd  or  seem'd  to  watch) 
So  still,  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  bim  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
iloved  haunting  people,  things  and  places,  known 
Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small  house, 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes. 
The  peacock  yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming  downs. 
The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves, 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-color' d  seas. 
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Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  o£  his  ears, 
Tho'  faintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far  away  — 
He  heard  the  pealiog  of  his  parish  bells; 
Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  hateful  isle 
Retum'd  upon  him,  had  nob  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere 
Lets  none,  who  speaks  with  Him,  seem  all  alone. 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

Thus  over  Enoch's  early-silvering  head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and  went 
Year  after  year.     His  hopes  to  see  his  own, 
And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields. 
Not  yet  had  periah'd,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.     Another  ship 
(She  wanted  water)  blown  by  baffling  winds, 
Like  the  "Good  Fortune,"  from  her  destined  course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where  she  lay: 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills. 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fiU'd  the  shores 
With  clamor.     Downward  from  his  mountain  gorge 
Stept  the  long-hair'd,  long-bearded  solitary. 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely  clad. 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiotlike  it  seem'd, 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs 
They  knew  not  what :  and  yet  he  led  the  way 
To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran; 
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And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew, 

And  heard  them  talking,  his  long-bounden  tongue 

Was  loosen'd,  till  he  made  them  understand; 

Whom,  when  their  casks  were  flll'd,  they  took  aboard; 

And  there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly, 

Scarce  credited  at  first,  hut  more  and  more, 

Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listen'd  to  it: 

And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage  home; 

But  oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and  shook 

His  isolation  from  him.     None  of  these 

Came  from  his  country,  or  could  answer  him. 

If  questton'd,  aught  of  what  he  cared  to  know. 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  dela]^. 

The  vessel  scarce  seaworthy;  but  evermore 

His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 

Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 

He  like  a  lover  down  thro'  all  his  blood 

Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning  breath 

Of  England  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall: 

And  that  same  morning  officers  and  men 

Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves, 

Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it: 

Then  moving  up  the  coast  they  landed  him, 

Ev'n  in  that  harbor  whence  he  sail'd  before. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one, 
Bnt  homeward  —  home  —  what  home?  had  he  a  home? 
His  home,  he  walk'd.     Bright  was  that  afternoon, 
Sunny  but  chill ;  till  drawn  thro'  either  chasm. 
Where  either  haven  open'd  on  the  deeps, 
RoU'd  a  sea  haze  and  whelm'd  the  world  in  gray; 
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Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before, 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right 
Of  wither'd  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it  down; 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist-blotted  light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the  place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  haying  slowly  stolen, 
Hia  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity, 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reach'd  the  home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  his  babes 
In  those  far-off  seven  happy  years  were  born ; 
But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur  there 
(A  bill  of  sale  gleam'd  thro'  the  drizzle)  crept 
Still  downward,  thinking,  "Dead,  or  dead  to  me  I" 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he  went, 
Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity. 
So  propt,  worm-eaten,  ruinously  old, 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone ;  but  he  was  gone 
Who  kept  it;  and  his  widow,  Miriam  Lane, 
With  daily  dwindling  profits  held  the  house; 
A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen  once,  but  now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

But  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garrulous, 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in, 
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Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the  port, 
Not  knowing  —  Enoch  was  so  brown,  so  bow'd, 
So  broken  —  aU  the  story  of  his  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty. 
How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  school, 
And  kept  them  m  it,  his  long  wooing  her, 
Her  slow  consent,  and  marriage,  and  the  birth 
Of  Philip's  child:  and  o'er  his  countenance 
No  shadow  past,  nor  motion :  any  one, 
Regarding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the  tale 
Less  than  the  teller:  only  when  ahe  closed, 
"Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and  lost," 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically, 
Repeated  muttering  "  cast  away  and  lost "; 
Again  in  deeper  inward  whispers  '*lofttt" 

But  Enoch  yeam'd  to  see  her  face  t^in; 
"If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again 
And  know  that  she  was  happy."    So  the  thought 
Haunted  and  harass'd  him,  and  drove  him  forth, 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him. 
Unspeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
F^r-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house, 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon  blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 
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For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street, 
The  -latest  house  to  landward;  but  behind 
With  one  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the  waste, 
Flourish'd  a  little  garden  square  and  wall'd: 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yewtree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it: 
But  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew;  and  thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd,  if  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  bnmisb'd  board 
Sparkled  and  shone;  so  genial  was  the  hearth: 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 
Stoat,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  bis  knees; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-hair'd  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his  creasy  arms, 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they  laugh'd: 
And  on  the  left  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe, 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  sp^ak  with  him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong, 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  smiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  lite  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  jet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
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And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happineaat 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful, 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  lore, — 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all. 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard,  • 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  taming  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden  wall. 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found, 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  it,  and  closed. 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber  door. 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that  his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
.  His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth  and  pray'd. 

"Too  hard  to  bear!,  why  did  they  take  me  thence? 
O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
Uphold  me.  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer  I  aid  me,  give  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
My  children  tool  must  I  not  speak  to  these? 
They  know  me  not.     I  should  betray  myself. 
Never.     No  father's  kiss  for  me  — the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son."       ^-.         , 
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There  apeecb  and  thought  and  nature  fail'd  a  little, 
And  he  lay  tranced;  but  when  he  roae  and  paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again, 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street  he  went, 
Beating  it  in  upon  his  weaiy  brain. 
As  tho'  it  were  the  burden  of  a  song, 
"Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know." 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.     His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will. 
And  beating  up  thro'  all  the  bitter  world, 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  soui.     "This  miller's  wife," 
He  said  to  Miriam,  "that  you  spoke  about, 
Has  she  no  fear  that  her  first  husband  lives?" 
"Ay,  ay,  poor  soul,"  said  Miriam,  "fear  enow! " 
If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him  dead. 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort; "  and  he  thoQ^t, 
"After  the  Lord  has  call'd  me  she  shall  know, 
I  wait  His  time,"  and  Enoch  set  himself, 
Scorning  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his  hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the  boatmen  fishing  nets,  or  help'd 
At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks, 
That  brought  the  stinted  oommerce  of  those  days; 
Thus  eam'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself: 
Yet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself. 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  in  it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live ;  and  as  the  year 
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RoU'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When  Enoch  had  retum'd,  a  languor  oatne 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more, 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 
For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  tlmi'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  tiim,  and  the  close  of  all. 

For  thro'  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kindlier  hope 
On  Enoch,  thinking,  "  After  I  am  gone, 
Then  may  she  leam  I  lov'd  her  to  the  last." 
He  call'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said, 
"Woman,  I  have  a  secret  —  only  swear. 
Before  I  tell  you  — swear  upon  the  bo<A 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead." 
"Dead,"  clamor'd  the  good  woman,  "hear  him  talkt 
I  warrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you  round.^* 
"Swear,"  added  Enoch  sternly,  "on  the  bo(A." 
And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam  swore. 
Then  Enoch,  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her, 
"Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this  town?" 
"Know  him?"  she  said,  "I  knew  him  far  away. 
Ay,  ay,  I  mind  him  coming  down  the  street; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man,  he." 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answer'd  her: 
"  His  head  is  low,  and  no  maa  cares  for  him. 
I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to  live; 
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I  am  the  nun."    At  which  the  wonuui  gave 

A  half-inoradulouB,  half-hysterical  cry. 

"You  Arden,  youl  nay, — sure  he  was  a  foot 

Higher  than  you  be."    Enoch  aaid  again, 

"My  God  has  bow'd  me  dowu  to  what  I  am; 

My  grief  and  solitude  have  broken  me ; 

Nevertheless,  know  you  that  I  am  he 

Who  married — but  that  name  has  twice  been  changed -~ 

I  married  her  who  married  Philip  Ray. 

Sit,  listen."    Then  he  told  her  of  his  voyage, 

His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back, 

His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve. 

And  how  he  kept  it.     As  the  woman  heard. 

Fast  flow'd  the  current  of  her  easy  tears. 

While  in  her  heart  she  yeam'd  incessantly 

To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven. 

Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes ; 

But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she  forbore. 

Saying  only,  "See  your  bairns  before  you  gol 

Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,"  and  arose 

Ef^r  to  Iffing  them  down,  for  Enoch  hung 

A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  replied: 

"Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the  last, 
But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again ;  mark  me  and  understand. 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.     I  charge  you  now, 
When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  Iwside  my  owo. 
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And  tell  my  daughter  ADnie,  whom  I  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for  her* 
And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 
And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too; 
He  never  meant  us  anything  but  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead, 
Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  comoi 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come. 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be: 
This  hair  is  his:  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it. 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these  years. 
And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave ; 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shaU  see  him, 
My  babe  in  bliss :  wherefore  when  I  am  gone. 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her: 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her, 
That  I  am  he." 

He  ceased ;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all, 
That  once  again  he  roU'd  his  eyes  upon  her 
Repeating  all  he  wished,  and  once  again 
She  promised. 

Then  the  third  night  after  this, 
While  Enoch  slumber'd  motionless  and  pale. 
And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  intervals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea, 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
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He  wok«,  he  rose,  he  spread  bis  arms  abroad, 

Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "A  sail!  a  sail! 

I  aiB  saved; "  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  away. 
And  when  they  buried  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 


BEHIND  TIME 

FBBBUAN   HUNT 

Note  to  tbk  Pupil.  —  Freeman  Hunt  was  born  in  Qiimoy, 
Mass.,  in  1804.  In  1839  he  became  owuer  and  editor  of  the  Mei^ 
chant's  M^azine.     He  pabluhed  "Lives  of  American  Merchants." 

A  RAILROAD  train  was  rushing  along  at  almost 
lightning  speed.  A  curve  was  just  ahead,  beyond 
which  was  a  station,  at  which  two  trains  usually  met. 
The  conductor  was  late,  so  late  that  the  period  during 
which  the  up-train  was  to  wait  had  nearly  elapsed ;  but 
he  hoped  yet  to  pass  the  curve  safely.  Suddenly  a 
locomotive  dashed  into  sight  right  ahead.  In  an  instant 
there  was  a  collision.  A  shriek,  a  shock,  and  fifty  souls 
■were  in  eternity ;  and  all  because  an  engineer  had  been 
behind  time. 

A  great  battle  was  going  on.  Column  after  column 
had  been  precipitated,  for  eight  hours,  on  the  enemy 
posted  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill.  The  summer  sun  was  sink- 
ing to  the  west ;  reenforcements  for  the  obstinate  de- 
fenders were  already  in  sight.  It  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  position  with  oaa  final  charge,  or  everything 
would  be  lost. 
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A  powerful  corps  had  been  summoned  from  across  the 
country,  and  if  it  came  in  season  all  would  yet  be  right. 
The  great  conqueror,  confident  in  its  arrival,  formed  his 
reserve  into  an  attacking  column,  and  led  them  down  the 
hill.  The  world  knows  the  result.  Grouchy  failed  to 
ii;]|)!!ar  ;  the  Imperial  Guard  was  beaten  back  ;  Waterloo 
was  lost ;  Napoleon  died  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  be- 
cause one  of  his  marshals  was  behind  time. 

A  leading  firm  in  commercial  circles  had  long  struggled 
against  bankruptcy.  As  it  had  large  sums  of  money  in 
California,  it  expected  remittances  by  a  certain  day ;  and 
if  they  arrived,  its  credit,  its  honor,  and  its  future  pros- 
perity would  be  preserved.  But  week  after  week  elapsed 
without  bringing  the  gold. 

At  last  came  the  fatal  day  on  which  the  firm  was 
bound  l>5  meet  bills  which  had  been  maturing  to  enor- 
mous amounts.  The  steamer  was  telegraphed  at  day- 
break ;  but  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  she  brought 
no  funds,  and  the  house  failed.  The  next  arrival  brought 
nearly  half  a  million  to  the  insolvents,  but  it  was  too 
late  ;  they  were  ruined  because  their  agent,  in  remitting 
the  money,  had  been  l^hind  time. 

A  condemned  man  was  led  out  for  execution.  He  had 
tiilcen  human  life,  but  under  circumstances  of  the  great- 
est provocation ;  and  public  sympathy  was  active  in  his 
behalf.  Thousands  had  signed  petitions  for  a  reprieve ; 
a  favorable  answer  had  been  expected  the  night  before, 
and  though  it  had  not  come,  even  the  sheriff  felt  confi- 
dent that  it  would  yet  arrive.  Thus  the  morning  passed 
without  the  appearance  of  the  messenger.  The  last  mo- 
ment was  up. 
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The  prisoner  took  his  place  on  the  drop,  the  cap  waa 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  a  lifeless 
body  hung  suspended  in  the  air.  Just  at  that  moment  a 
horseman  came  into  sight,  galloping  down  hill,  his  steed 
covered  with  foam.  He  carried  a  packet  in  his  right 
hnnd,  which  he  waved  frantically  to  the  crowd.  He 
was  the  express  rider  with  the  reprieve  ;  but  he  came  too 
late.  A  comparatively  innocent  man  had  died  an  igno- 
minious death,  because  a  watch  had  been  five  minutes 
too  slow,  making  its  bearer  arrive  behind  time. 

It  is  continually  so  in  life.  The  best  laid  plans,  the 
most  important  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  the 
weal  of  nations,  honor,  happiness,  life  itself,  are  daily 
sacriHced  because  somebody  is  "behind  time."  There 
are  men  who  always  fail  in  whatever  they  undertake, 
simply  because  they  are  "behind  time."  There  are  others 
who  put  off  reformation  year  by  year,  till  death  seizes 
them,  and  they  perish  unrepentant,  because  forever  "  be- 
hind time." 

Five  minutes,  in  a  crisis,  are  worth  years.  It  is  but  a 
little  period,  yet  it  haa  often  saved  a  fortune,  or  redeemed 
a  people.  If  there  is  one  virtue  that  should  be  cultivated 
more  than  another,  it  is  punctuality  ;  if  there  is  one  error 
that  should  be  avoided,  it  is  being  "behind  time." 
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ALFRED   AUSTIN 

NoTK  TO  THE  FuFiL.  —  Alfred  AustiD  was  bom  at  Headingly, 
Englaod,  in  1835.  He  was  made  poet  laureate  in  1896.  He  won  di» 
tinction  as  poet,  critic,  and  journalist.  He  has  written  political  works, 
no7eIs,  and  niaay  volumes  of  verse.  Public  opinion  is  divided  a«  to 
bis  merits  as  a  poet.  For  ten  years  he  was  editor  of  the  National 
Review. 

\\f  HAT  is  the  voice  I  hear 
"  '       On  the  winds  of  the  weatem  sea? 
Sentinel,  listen  from  out  Cape  Clear 

And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 
'Tis  a  proud,  free  people,  calling  loud 
To  a  people  proud  and  free. 

And  it  says  to  them  :  "  Kinsmen,  hail, 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  womout  tale  — > 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong  ; 
And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last, 

And  he  stronger  than  death  is  strong." 

Answer  them,  sons  of  the  self-same  race, 

And  blood  of  the  self-same  clan, 
Let  us  speak  with  each  other  face  to  face, 

And  answer  as  man  to  man ; 
And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other 

As  none  but  free  men  can. 

Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 
Shamrock,  thistle,  and  rose  ;, 
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And  the  star-spangled  banner  unfurl  with  these — 

A  measage  to  frieuds,  to  foes. 
Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen, 

And  wherever  the  war  wind  blows — 
A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake 

For,  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 
The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake, 

And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain. 
FrtT  you  are  the  lord-  of  a  strong,  young  land. 

And  we  are  lords  of  the  main. 
Yes,  this  is  the  voice  on  the  bluff  March  gale. 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
But  now  we  have  done  with  a  wornout  tale  — 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong  : 
And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last. 

And  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong. 


LIBERTY  OR  DKATH 

PATBICK   HENBY 

Note  to  the  Pupil.  —  Patrick  Henry  was  born  at  Studley,  Va,, 
in  1736.  HU  edncatioD  was  meager  and  lie  had  little  inclination  for 
book  learning.  He  married  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
failed  Id  business,  began  fanning,  but  made  no  success  of  that,  being 
too  negligent  and  indolent.  When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age  he 
took  up  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1756  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  in  1776  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  re- 
elected three  times.  Washington  offered  him  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  of  Chief  Justice,  both  of  which  he  declined. 
Adams  named  him  Minister  to  France.  He  died  in  1799,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  being  ona  qf  the  greatest  J^qi^iioaa  orators. 
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"IlyTR.  PRESIDENT  :  It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge 
■^  -*-  in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our 
eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  that 
siren  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part 
of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for 
liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  the 
things  which  ao  nearly  concern  their  temporal  salvation  ? 

For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I 
am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth  —  to  know  the  worst, 
and  to  provide  for  it.  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which'my 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past ; 
and,  judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten 
years  to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have 
been  pleased  to  aokce  themselves  and  the  House. 

Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our  petition  has 
been  lately  received  ?  Trust  it  not,  sir  ;  it  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet !  Suffer  not  yourself  to  be  betrayed 
with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourself  how  this  gracious  reception  of 
our  petition  comports  with  those  warlike  preparations 
which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets 
and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation? 
Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled 
that  force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love  ? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  imple- 
ments of  war  and  subjugation  —  the  last  arguments  to 
which  kings  resort.  I  ask,  sir,  what  means  this  martial 
array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ? 
Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it  ? 
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Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  qnarter  of  the  world 
to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  naviea  and  armies  ? 

No,  sir,  she  has  none  ;  they  are  meant  for  us  :  they  can 
be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and 
rivet  up  those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have 
been  BO  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose 
them? 

Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer 
upon  the  subject  ?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject 
up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable,  but  it  has  been  all 
in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  suppli- 
cation ?  What  terms  shall  we  find  which  have  not  been 
already  exhausted  ? 

Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer. 
Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to  avert 
the  storm  that  is  now  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned  ; 
we  have  remonstrated ;  we  have  supplicated  ;  we  have 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored 
its  interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  min- 
istry and  Parliament. 

Our  petitions  have  been  slighted;  our  remonstrances 
have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  sup- 
plications have  been  disregarded ;  and  we  have  been 
spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  !  In 
vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  hope. 

If  we  wish  to  be  free ;  if  we  mean  to  preserve  invio- 
late those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been 
v>  long  contending ;  if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon 
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the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  en- 
gaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be 
obtained,  we  must  fight !  I  repeat  it,  sir :  we  must 
fight  I  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is 
all  that  is -left  I 

Th«y  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak  —  nnable  to  cope 
with  so  formidable  an  adversary ;  but  when  shall  we  be 
strong?  Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year? 
Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a 
British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house?  Shall 
we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ?  Shall 
we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying 
supinely  on  our  backs  and  hugging  the  delusive  phan- 
torn  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us 
hand  and  foot? 

Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those 
means  which  the  God  of  Nature  hath  placed  in  our 
power.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy 
cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which 
we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy 
can  send  against  us. 

Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battle  alone :  there 
is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  Nations, 
and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us. 
The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong  alone  :  it  is  to  the  vigi- 
lant, the  active,  the  brave. 

Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base 
enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  or 
slavery  I     Our  chains  are  forged  I     Their  clanking  may 
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be  beard  oa  the  plains  of  Boston !  The  war  is  inevi' 
table,  and  let  it  come  I     I  repeat  it,  sir :  let  it  come ! 

It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen 
may  cry  "  Peace  !  peace  ! "  but  there  is  no  peace.  The 
war  ia  actually  begun !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  I  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field !  Why 
stand  we  here  idle? 

What  is  it  that  the  gentlemen  wish?  What  would 
they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid 
it,  Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take ;  but,  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I 


ANNIE  LAURIE 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS 
"VrAXWELTON'S  braes  are  bonnle 
-LVJ-     Where  early  fa's  the  dew. 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 
Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, 
Gie'd  me  her  promise  true. 
Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be : 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 
I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snawdrift, 
Her  throat  is  like  the  swan ; 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  od« 
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That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on. 

And  dark  blue  is  her  e'e, 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 
I'd  lay  tne  doune  and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  go  wan  lying 

la  th'  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feet, 

And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing, 

Her  Toice  is  low  and  sweet, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 

And  she's  a'  the  world  to  me. 

And  for  bomiie  Annie  Laurie, 
I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 


FRANCIS   PARKMAN 

1823-1893 
After  Preacott,  Francis  Farkman  ia  the  most  intonsting  Ameri> 
CBD  historical  writer.  He  was  born  at  Boston.  Hia  father  was  a 
minister  and  a  member  of  an  old  colonial  family.  Parkmao  naa  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Chaunce;  Hall  school,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1844.  He  distinguished  himaelf  in  history  while  at  col- 
lege. His  first  work  was  "  The  Oregon  Trail."  It  was  followed  by 
this  long  list  of  works  treating  of  various  phasea  of  American  his- 
tory :  "The  Conspiracy  ot  Pontiac,"  "The  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World,"  "  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  "  DiscoTery  of 
the  Great  West,"  "Old  Regime  in  Canada,"  "Front«n8C  and  New 
France,"  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  and  "A  Half  Century  of  Conflict," 
Forty-three  years  were  devoted  to  this  aeries  of  works,  and  they  will 
ever  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  American  history. 
He  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scenes  described,  so 
far  as  that  was  possible.  As  a  preparation  for  his  work,  he  spent 
some  time  with  the  Indians  of  Dakota,  that  he  might  know  them 
and  their  habits  at  first  hand.  In  like  manner  he  visited  the  local- 
ities  deeoribed  in   his  works.     While   he  was   not  blind,  like  tli* 
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other  gnat  American  writer  of  historj,  Prescott,  yet  ha. was  always 
in  delicate  health,  and  his  eyesight  for  many  years  very  feeble. 
Here  we  have  two  examples  of  great  work  done,  the  greatest  of  the 
kind  done  in  this  country,  by  men  who  had  to  contend  with  great 
obstacles.    It  is  very  suggeative. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN 

Note  to  thr  Pupil.  —  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  be  sufBciently 
interested  in  Parkman  to  read  his  works  largely.  It  is  much  to  be 
T^retted  that  our  American  children  are  not  more  thoroughly 
informed  in  regard  to  the  history  of  our  own  country.  You  are 
advised  to  read  first  "The  Oregon  Trail,"  then  "Montcalm  and 
Wolfe."    The  following  selection  ia  from  the  latter  work, 

~\  TONTCALM  and  his  cliief  ofBcers  held  a  council  of 
""-'-  war.  It  is  said  that  he  and  they  alike  were  for 
immediate  attack.  His  enemies  declare  that  he  was 
afraid  lest  Vaudreuil  should  arrive  and  take  command ; 
but  the  governor  was  not  a  man  to  assume  responsibility 
at  such  a  crisis.  Others  say  that  his  impetuosity  over- 
came his  better  judgment ;  and  of  this  charge  it  is  hard 
to  acquit  him.  Bougaiuville  was  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  some  of  his  troops  were  much  nearer ;  a  messenger 
sent  by  way  of  Qld  Lorette  could  have  reached  him  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  most,  and  a  combined  attack  in 
front  and  rear  might  have  been  concerted  with  him.  If, 
moreover,  Montcalm  could  have  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Vaudreuil,  his  own  force  might  have  been 
strengthened  by  two  or  three  thousand  additional  men 
from  the  town  and  the  camp  of  Beauport ;  but  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  he  imagined  that 
Wolfe  would  soon  be  reinforced,  which  was  impossible  , 
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and  he  believed  that  the  English  were  fortifying  them- 
selves, which  was  uo  less  an  error.  He  has  been  blamed 
not  only  for  fighting  too  soon,  but  for  fighting  at  all. 
In  this  he  could  not  choose.  Fight  he  must,  for  Wolfe 
was  now  in  a  position  to  cut  oS  all  his  supplies.  His 
men  were  full  of  ardor,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  before 
their  ardor  cooled.  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  them  in 
his  keen,  vehement  way.  "  I  remember  very  well  how 
he  looked,"  one  of  the  Canadians,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen,  ' 
used  to  say  in  his  old  age  :  "  He  rode  a  black  or  dark- 
bay  horse  along  the  front  of  our  lines,  brandishing  his 
sword,  as  if  to  excite  us  to  do  our  duty.  He  wore  a  coat 
with  wide  sleeves,  which  fell  back  as  he  raised  his  arm, 
and  showed  the  white  linen  of  the  wristband." 

The  English  waited  the  result  with  a  composure  which, 
if  not  quite  real,  was  at  least  well  feigned.  The  three 
field  pieces  sent  by  Ramesay  plied  them  with  canister 
shot,  and  fifteen  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  fusil- 
laded them  in  front  and  flank.  Over  all  the  plain, 
from  behind  bushes  and  knolls  and  the  edge  of  corn- 
fields, puffs  of  smoke  sprang  incessantly  from  the  guns 
of  these  hidden  marksmen.  Skirmishers  were  thrown 
out  before  the  lines  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  grass  to  avoid  the 
shot.  The  firing  was  liveliest  on  the  English  left,  where 
bands  of  sharpshooters  got  under  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity, among  thickets,  and  behind  scattered  houses, 
whence  they  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number 
of  Townshend's  men.  The  light  infantry  were  called 
up  from  the  rear.  The  houses  were  taken  and  retaken, 
and  one  or  more  of  them  was  burned. 
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Wolfe  was  everywhere.  How  cool  he  was,  and  why 
hU  followers  loved  him,  is  shown  by  an  incident  that 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  One  of  his 
captains  was  shot  through  the  lungs  ;  and  on  recovering 
consciousness  he  saw  the  General  standing  at  his  side. 
Wolfe  pressed  his  hand,  told  him  not  to  despair,  praised 
his  services,  promised  him  early  promotion,  and  sent  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Monckton  to  beg  that  officer  to  keep 
the  promise  if  he  himself  should  fall. 

It  was  toward  ten  o'clock  when,  from  the  high  ground 
on  the  right  of  the  line,  Wolfe  saw  that  the  crisis  was 
near. 

The  French  on  the  ridge  had  formed  themselves  into 
three  bodies,  regulars  in  the  center,  regulars  and  Canadi- 
ans on  right  and  left.  Two  field  pieces,  which  had  been 
dragged  up  the  height  at  Anse  du  Foulon,  fired  on  Uiem 
with  grapeshot,  and  the  troops,  rising  from  the  ground, 
prepared  to  receive  tbem.  In  a  few  moments  more  they 
were  in  motion.  They  came  on  rapidly,  uttering  loud 
shouts,  and  firing  as  soon  as  they  were  within  range.  Their 
ranks,  ill  ordered  at  the  best,  were  further  confused  by  a 
number  of  Canadians  who  had  been  mixed  among  the 
regulars,  and  who,  after  hastily  firing,  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  reload.  The  British  advanced  a  few 
rods;  then  halted  and  stood  still.  When  the  French 
were  within  forty  paces  tfae  word  of  command  rang  out, 
and  a  crash  of  musketry  answered  all  along  the  line. 
The  volley  was  delivered  with  remarkable  precision.  In 
the  battalions  of  the  center,  which  had  suffered  least  from 
the  enemy's  bullets,  the  simultaneous  explosion  was  after- 
wards said  by  French  officers,  to  have  souaded  like  a  oan- 
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Don  shot.  Another  volley  followed,  and  then  a  furious 
olattering  fire  that  lasted  but  a  minute  or  two.  When 
the  smoke  rose,  a  miserable  sight  was  revealed :  the 
ground  cumbered  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  advauciug 
masses  stopped  short  and  turned  into  a  frantic  mob, 
shouting,  cursing,  gesticulating.  The  order  was  given  to 
charge.  Theu  over  the  field  rose  the  British  cheer,  mixed 
with  the  fierce  yell  of  the  Highland  slogan.  Some  of  the 
corps  pushed  forward  with  the  bayonet ;  some  advanced 
firing.  The  clansmen  drew  their  broadswords  and  dashed 
on,  keen  and  swift  as  bloodhounds.  At  the  English  right, 
though  the  attacking  column  was  broken  to  pieces,  a  fire 
was  still  kept  up,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by  sharpshooters  from 
the  bushes  and  cornfields,  where  they  had  lain  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Here  Wolfe  himself  led  the  charge,  at  the 
head  of  the  Louisburg  grenadiers.  A  shot  shattered  his 
wrist.  He  wrapped  hb  handkerchief  about  it  and  kept 
on.  Another  shot  struck  him,  and  he  still  advanced, 
when  a  third  lodged  in  his  breast.  He  staggered,  and  sat 
on  the  ground.  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  grenadiers,  one 
Henderson,  a  volunteer  in  the  same  company,  and  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  aided  by  an  officer  of  artillery  who  ran  to 
join  them,  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  rear.  He 
begged  them  to  lay  him  down.  They  did  so,  and  asked 
if  he  would  have  a  surgeon.  "There's  no  need,"  he 
answered ;  "it's  all  over  with  me."  A  moment  after,  one 
of  them  cried  out,  "  They  run ;  see  how  they  run  1 " 
"  Who  run  ? "  Wolfe  demanded,  like  a  man  roused  from 
sleep.  "The  enemy,  sir.  Egad,  they  give  way  every- 
where 1 "  "  Go,  one  of  you,  to  Colonel  Burton,"  returned 
the  dying  mau ;  "tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  dowi  i 
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to  Charles  River,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  the  bridge." 
Then,  turning  on  his  side,  he  murmured,  "Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  vi\\\  die  in  peace  I  "  and  in  a  few  moments  his 
gallant  aoul  had  fled. 


HIGHLAND  MART 

EOBEET  BTJEN8 

Note  to  the  Popil.  —  Robert  Bums,  the  great«(rt  Scotch  poet, 
was  bom  at  Allowaj,  in  1759,  and  died  at  Dumfries  io  17S6.  No 
other  Scotch  poet  is  Bo  popular.  You  will  do  well  to  rtad  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  "Tam  o'  Shanter,"  "To  a  Moaatain 
Daisy,"  "  To  a  Mouse,"  and  "  Twa  Dc^."  These  will  enable  you 
to  determine  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  read  Barns  largely. 

"\7"E  banks,  and  bra^,  and  streams  around 
-*-      The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Tour  waters  never  dnunlie  ! 
There  simmer  flrst  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  I 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 
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Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  fu  tender  ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder  : 
But,  oh,  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  I 
K ow  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  day, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 

Oh,  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly. 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  I 
And  moldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  t 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Maiy. 


THE  BANKS  O'  DOON 

BOBEBT   BTJBKS 

~^~E  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
-*-      How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fairj 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care! 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn: 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed —  neyar  to  retomt 
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Aft  have  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Dood, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  ite  Iutb, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightBOme  heart  i'  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree: 
And  my  fause  laver  stole  my  rose, 

Bat,  ahl  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


FLOW   GENTLY,   SWEET  AFTON 

BOBEBT  BUBK8 

Li^LOW  gently,  sweet  Afton!    Among  thy  green  braes 

Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 
My  Maty's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream  — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the  glen; 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den ; 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear; 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton!  thy  neighboring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blowl 
There,  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 
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Thy  crystal  etream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Maiy  resides ; 

How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 

As  gathering  sweet  flow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton  I  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays  I 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream; 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton  I  disturb  not  her  dream. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

ROBERT  BURNS 

TTTEE  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
'  *        Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet! 
Bending  thee  'raang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  earl^,  humble  birth; 
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Tet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sbelt'ring  woods  and  wa'a  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O*  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble  field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  boBom  sunward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  I 
•        «««««» 
Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'dl 
Unskillful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, ' 

And  whelm  him  o'erl 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv'n, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'Qt 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  min'd,  sink  I 
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Ev'n  thou  wto  moum'at  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  ia  thine  —  no  distant  date; 
Stem  Rain's  plowshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  cmsh'd  beneath  the  farrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom  I 


TO  A  MOUSE 

ROBEBT  BUBNS 

TTTEE,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'roua  beastie, 

'  '      O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastiel 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle; 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattlel 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 
Ad'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth<bom  companion. 

An'  fellow  mortal! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maan  livel 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  tbrave 

'S  a  ema'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blessing  wi'  the  lave 

And  never  mis'tt 
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Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  min; 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'I 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a,  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  greeol 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin', 

Baith  snell  and  keen! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  coming'  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till,  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  paat 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  hit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Has  coat  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou'a  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  bald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  cauldl 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  a^ley. 
An*  leave  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  met 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 
But,  Och!  I  backward  cast  my  e*Q, 

On  prospects  drearl 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  cannasee, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 
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THE  COTTER'S   SATURDAY  NIGHT 

ROBERT  BURKS 

I<et  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obacure ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  —  Gray. 

"A  yl~Y  lov'd,  my  honor'd,  much  respected  friend  I 
-'-*-*-  No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays  : 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end  ; 

My  deai'est  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise  : 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene  ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways  ; 

What  Aikin  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  : 
Oh  !  the'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh  ; 

The  short'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close  ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  plough  ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose  : 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labor  goes, 

Tliis  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  : 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher,  thro' 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily,  . 
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His  clean  heartliatane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  Infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile. 
An*  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin'  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' : 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  lin 

.    A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebof  town : 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparklin'  in  her  e'e. 

Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 
Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny  fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 
And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers: 

The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotie'd  Qeet: 
Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 

The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  view; 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new;  — 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey; 
"An'  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play 
An'  01  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alwayl 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  an'  nightl 
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Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain,  that  sought  the  Lord  aright  I " 

But  hark!  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  Same 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek; 
With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafSins  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel  pleas'd  the  mother  hears,  it's  uae  wild,  worthless 
rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben: 

A  strappin'  youth;  he  tats  the  mother's  eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy. 

But  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave; 
Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave. 

O  happy  love!  where  love  like  this  is  found  I 
O  heart-felt  raptures  1  —  bliss  beyond  compare  I 

I've  pac^d  much  this  wear}',  mortal  round, 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare  — 

"If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  sparet 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vste, 
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'Tifl  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms,  breathes  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning  gale." 
Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart  — 

A  wretch  I  a  villain  I  lost  to  love  and  truthi 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  sxt, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts!  dissembling  smoothi 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild? 
But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food: 
The  soupe  their  only  Hawkie  does  afford, 

That  'yo"t  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood; 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck  fell — 
An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  oa's  it  guid; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  hell. 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  widej 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "Let  us  worship  God!  "  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 
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They  cliant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim: 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name, 
Or  noble  Elgin  beebs  the  heav'nward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 

The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heav'n's  avenging  ire; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah 'a  wild,  seraphic  fire; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land: 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Bah'lon's  doom  pronounc'd  by  Heaven's 
command. 
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Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  Kiag^ 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays: 
Hope  "springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days: 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Ti^ther  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  spbwe. 

Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heartl 
The  Pow'r,  inceosed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole; 
But,  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest: 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad: 
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Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God:" 

And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind; 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp?  —  a  cumbrous  load, 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  bell,  in  wickedness  refin'd ! 

O  Scotial  mj  dear,  my  native  soill 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  senti 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  bless'd  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content  I 
And,  01  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

tVom  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vilel 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov'd  isle. 

O  Thou!  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide 

That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part: 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian  and  rewardi) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  omameat  and  gnuxlt 
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BOOKS  AND  READING 
Books  are  the  beat  things,  well  used ;  abused,  among 
the  worst.  —  emeeson. 

The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make 
you  think  the  most.  The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by 
easy  reading ;  but  a  great  book,  that  comes  from  a  great 
thinker,  —  it  is  as  a  ship  of  thought,  deep  freighted  with 
truth  and  with  beauty. — theodokb  pabkee. 

Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to 
mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  as  preaente  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are 
yet  unborn. —  addison. 

One  cannot  celebrate  books  sufGciently.  After  saying 
his  best,  still  something  better  remains  to  he  spoken  in 
their  praise.  —  alcott. 

Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  —  channing. 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  read  great  books. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  —  bacon. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse 
with  superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  com- 
munication are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books, 
great  men  talk  to  us,  and  give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  —  channing. 

A  home  without  books  is  like  a  room  without  windows. 
—  BEBCHEB. 

God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the 
distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual 
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life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  lerolers.  They  give 
to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spir- 
itual presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No 
matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter  though  the  prosperous 
of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If 
the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode 
under  my  roof,  if  Milton  wiU  cross  my  threshold  to  sing 
to  me  of  paradise,  and  Shakespeare  to  open  to  me  the 
worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wis- 
dom, I  shall  not  pine  for  the  want  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live.  —  channino. 
Books  are  the  windows 'through  which  the  soul  looks 

out. BKECHKE. 

The  continuous  reading  of  s  classic  is  in  Itself  a  liberal 
education. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  a  good  book ;  who  kills  a 
man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image  ;  but  he  who 
destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
God  as  it  were  in  the  eye.  —  MILTON. 

No  book  can  be  so  good  as  to  be  profitable  when  negli- 
gently read,  —  sbnbca. 

A  multitude  of  books  distracts  the  mind.  —  skneca. 

Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.  — ' 

ADDISON. 

Half  the  gossip  of  society  would  perish  if  the  books  that 
are  truly  worth  reading  were  but  read. —  DAWaoN. 
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Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  maA, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  —  bacon. 

In  a  comer  of  my  house  I  have  books,  —  the  miracle  of 
all  my  possessions,  more  wonderful  than  the  wishing  cap 
of  the  Arabian  tales  ;  for  they  transport  me  instantly,  not 
only  to  all  places,  but  to  all  times.  By  my  books  I  can 
conjure  up  before  me  to  a  momentary  existence  many  of 
the  great  Und  good  men  of  past  ages,  and  for  my  individ- 
ual satisfaction  they  seem  to  act  again  the  most  renowned 
of  their  achievements ;  the  orators  declaim  for  me,  the 
historians  recite,  the  poeta  sing.  —  abnott. 

A  library  is  not  a  luxury,  but  one  of  the  necessaries  of 

life. — BEECHBB. 

Consider  what  yon  have  in  the  smdlest  chosen  library. 
A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  be 
picked  out  of  all  civil  countries,  in  a  thousand  years,  have 
set  Ia  best  order  the  cesolts  of  their  learning  and  wiad(MQ. 
—  EUBBSON. 

What  is  a  great  lov^  of  books  ?  It  is  something  like  a 
personal  introduction  to  the  great  and  good  men  of  all 
past  times.  — john  bbight. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  boobs.  When  I  consider  what 
some  books  have  done  for  the  world,  and  what  they  are 
doing  ;  how  they  keep  up  our  hope,  awaken  new  courage 
and  faith,  soothe  pain,  give  an  ideal  life  to  those  whose 
homes  are  hard  and  cold,  bind  together  distant  ages  and 
foreign  lands,  create  new  worids  of  beauty,  bring  down 
truths  from  heaven, — I  give  eternal  blessings  for  the  gift, 
and  pray  that  we  may  use  it  aright,  and  abuse  it  not.  — 

JAUBS  VBSBMAK  CLABKB. 
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To  read  without  reflecting  is  like  eating  without  digest- 
ing. —  BUBKE. 

If  when  I  read  a  book  about  God  I  find  that  it  has  put 
Him  farther  from  me ;  or  about  man,  that  it  has  put  me 
farther  from  him  ;  or  about  this  universe,  that  it  has 
shaken  down  upon  it  a  new  look  of  desolation,  turning  a 
green  field  into  a  wild  moor  ;  or  about  life,  that  it  has 
made  it  seem  a  little  less  worth  living,  on  all  accounts, 
than  it  was  ;  or  about  moral  principles,  that  they  are  not 
quite  80  clear  and  strong  as  they  were  when  this  author 
began  to  talk  ;  then  I  know  that  on  any  of  these  five  car- 
dinal things  in  the  life  of  man,  —  his  relations  to  God,  to 
his  fellows,  to  the  world  about  him,  and  the  world  within 
him,  and  the  great  principles  on  which  all  thit^  stable 
center,  —  that,  for  me,  is  a  bad  book.  It  may  chime  in 
with  some  lurking  appetite  in  my  own  nature,  and  so  seem 
to  be  as  sweet  as  honey  to  my  taste  ;  but  it  comes  to  bit- 
ter, bad  results.  It  may  be  food  for  another  ;  I  can  say 
nothing  to  that.  Ke  may  be  a  pine  while  I  am  a  palm. 
I  only  know  this,  that  in  these  great  first  things,  if  the 
book  I  read  shall  touch  them  at  all,  it  shall  touch  them  to 
my  profit  or  I  will  not  read  it.  Right  and  wrong  shall 
grow  more  clear ;  life  in  and  about  me  more  divine  ;  I 
shall  come  nearer  to  my  fellows,  and  God  nearer  to  me,  or 
the  thing  is  a  poison.  —  bobebt  collyeb. 

Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  acquaintance 
is  that  of  good  books.  —  cotton. 

Nurture  your  minds  with  great  thoughts.  To  believe 
in  the  heroic  makes  heroes.  —  dissaxu. 
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Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to 
take  up  in  the  "odd  ends"  of  time. — bishop  pottbe. 

YouNQ  Rbadebs, —  You  whose  hearts  are  open,  whose 
understandings  are  not  yet  hardened,  and  whose  feelings 
are  not  yet  exhausted  nor  encrusted  with  the  world, — 
take  from  me  a  better  rule  than  any  professor  of  criti- 
cism will  teach  you !  Would  you  know  wliether  the 
tendency  of  a  book  is  good  or  evil,  examine  in  what  state 
of  mind  you  lay  it  down.  Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect 
that  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  think  unlawful 
may  after  all  be  innocent,  and  that  may  be  harmless 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  think  danger- 
ous? Has  it  tended  to  make  you  dissatisfied  and  im- 
patient of  the  control  of  others,  and  disposed  you  to 
relax  in  that  self-government  without  which  both  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  tell  us  there  can  be  no  virtue  and, 
consequently,  no  happiness?  Has  it  attempted  to  abate 
four  admiration  and  reverence  for  what  is  great  and 
good,  and  to  diminish  in  you  the  love  of  your  country 
and  your  fellow-creatures?  Has  it  addressed  itaelf  to 
your  pride,  your  vanity,  your  selfishneBs,  or  any  other  of 
your  evil  propensities?  Has  it  defiled  the  imagination 
with  what  is  loathsome,  and  shocked  the  heart  with  what 
is  monstrous?  Has  it  disturbed  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  human 
soul?  If  so,  if  you  are  conscious  of  any  or  all  these 
effects,  or  if,  having  escaped  from  all,  you  liave  felt  that 
such  were  the  effects  it  was  intended  to  produce,  throw 
the  book  in  the  fire,  whatever  name  it  may  bear  in  the 

title-pi^.  —  EOBEBT  80UTHBT. 
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How  many  a  maa  has  dated  a  new  era  in  his  life  from 
the  reading  of  a  book. 

Reading  that  does  not  create  and  foster  a  taste  for 
good  literature  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Definite  reading  is  profitable  ;  miscellaneous  reading  is 
pleasant.  The  reading  of  many  authors  and  of  all  kinds 
of   works   has   in   it  something   vague   and   unstable.  — 

SENEGA. 

Every  good  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  diligently ;  and 
when  the  volume  is  finished,  it  is  to  be  gone  through 
again  from  the  beginning.  —  QuiNTlLiAN, 

All  who  would  study  with  advantage  in  any  art  what- 
soever ought  to  betake  themselves  to  the  reading  of  some 
sure  and  certain  books  oftentimes  over ;  for  to  read  many 
books  produceth  confusion  rather  than  learning,  like  as 
those  who  dwell  everywhere  and  are  not  anywhere  at 
home. — MARTiir  lutheb. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  the  materials 
of  knowledge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read 
ours.  —  LOCKE. 

The  three  practical  rules  I  have  to  offer  are  :  1.  Never 
read  any  hook  that  is  not  a  year  old,  2.  Never  read  any 
but  famed  books.  3.  Never  read  any  but  what  you  like. 
—  BMERSOS. 

The  most  instructive  reading  for  a  person  of  any 
age,  old  or  young,  is  that  in  which  the  author's  tone  of 
thought  is  above  the  average  tone  of  the  reader's  thought, 
and  yet  not  beyond  his  grasp. 
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480  LrrBBATURE 

Give  a  man  a  taste  for  reading,  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  it,  and  you  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history,  with  the  wisest, 
the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest 
characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  —  herschel. 

No  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth  much ; 
nor  is  It  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read,  and  reread, 
and  loved  and  loved  again  ;  and  marked,  so  that  you 
can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier 
can  seize  the  weapons  he  needs  in  an  armory. —  ruskin. 

If  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Empire  were 
laid  down  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my  books  and  my 
love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all.  — f^mblon. 

Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in 
stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and  be  a 
tiource  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  daring  life, 
and  a  shield  against  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss, 
and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  fox 
reading. — SIB  JOHN  hebsohbl. 
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EXPRESSIVE  READING. 


Rbahinq  is  either  tilent  or  oral. 

Silent  reading  is  the  pemsal  of  written  or  printed  oom- 
position  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  ideas  and  the 
emotions  of  the  writer. 

Oral  reading  is  the  correct  vocal  ezpreBBion  of  the  ideas 
and  emotions  of  the  writer  ao  that  they  may  be  properly 
understood  by  the  hearer 

Either  form  of  reading  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
both  spoken  and  written  words.  In  acquiring  this  knowl- 
edge, the  pupil  must  study  words ;  he  mast  be  sore  of 
their  proQundation  as  well  as  their  meaning. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  reading  lesson,  the  pupil  is 
urged  to  make  the  dictionary  his  companion  and  to  con- 
sult it  whenever  he  meets  with  unknown  words.  This 
method  of  preparation  should  be  persisted  in  until  it 
becomes  a  fixed  habit. 

But  the  intelligent  handling  of  a  dictionary  involves 
a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  our  language 
find  of  the  symbols  that  represent  them.  To  this  end 
the  Guide  to  Pronunciation  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered. It  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages.  Drill  on 
this  "Guide"  until  the  symbol  suggests  the  appropriate 
sound)  and  the  sound  its  correct  symbol. 
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GUIDE  TO  PEONUNCIATION. 
Tablb  of  VocALa. 


Long  a    .  . 

Italian  a.  . 

Broad  a  .  . 

Short  a    .  . 

Flat  a.   .  . 
Short  Italian 

Long  e  .  . 

Short  e    .  . 

TUdee    .  . 

Long  i    .  . 


■mou 

in  ate, 

"  arm, 

"  all. 

"  at. 

••  aip. 

"ask, 

••  eat. 

e 

"  end. 

e 

"  earn 

e 

"  ice. 

i 

Short  i  . 
Longo  . 
Short  o  . 
Loi^  oo 
Short  00 
Long  u  . 
Short  u  . 
Circumflex  u 
Diphthong  oi 
Diphthong  ou 


a*  in  it,       i 
"  "  old,    o  , 


hoot,oo 
foot,  55 
nse,  u 
"  up,  ft 
"  urge,u 
oil,     oi 


Modified  Long  Vowels  : 
1  de'a,  6  bey',  ti  nite',  hf  e'na. 


r  Sun'dSy,  b6  hind', 


Table  of  Vocal  Equivalents. 

«  in  what  = 

'  «  liSr  = 

'  "  where  = 

'  «  they  = 

'  "  valise  = 

•  "  ^rl  = 

<  «  or  = 

■'  "  son  =  ii      Diphthongoy=oi!  ow=ou. 


.   at  in  saildr  =  e 

.    "  "  do      =55 

.    »  "  Wolf  .  68 

.    "  "  rule    =  oo 

.    "  «  Ml     .  oo 

.    '•  »  my     -  1 

.    »  •'  sadly  =  I 
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TabLK  of  SITBTOOAI.S. 


b,     at 
d,     " 
g.     " 

i.    •■ 
1.    " 

m,     " 
n,     " 
8  or  si, 

n    bat,  bad,  bubble. 
'     did,  bad,  riddle. 
'     go,  log,  Gorgon. 
'     jug,  just,  enjoy. 
'     lip,  Uly,  lively. 
'     man,  member. 
'     not,  money. 
at  in  pleasure,  measur 

ng,  as  in    sing,  sang,  ting. 
r,      "  "     rat,  term,  tarry, 
til,     "  "     the,  with,  that. 
V,      "  "     vine,  very,  give 
w,     "  "     we,  wet,  will. 
y,      "  "     yes,  yet,  young 
z,       "   "     zone,  zigzag, 
e,  vision  =  sound  of  zh. 

Table  of 

Aspirates 

f,      <M! 

h,  " 

k,     " 

P.     " 

s,     " 

n    fan,  half,  fifty. 
'    hat,  hold,  beheld. 
'    kind,  like,  kick. 
'    pin,  help,  peep. 
'    sit,  picks,  decks. 

t,      as  in    tin,  pit,  strut, 
th,     "   "     thin,  thick,  fifth. 
ah,    "   "    she,  shall,  blush, 
ch,    "   "     child,  march. 
wh  =  hw,  as  in  wheat. 

SuBvoCAL  AND  Asp 

RATE  Equ 

„I..»T.. 

5  •    • 
e  .    .    . 

5h    .    . 

k-  •  ■ 

n.    ,    . 

as  in  nige       =  s 
"  "cat          =  k 
"  "  machine  =  sh 
»  «  age         =j 
"  "  think      =iig 

5.  .  . 

X       .     . 

I  •  ■ 

ph.  . 

qu  .    . 

as  in  ha^       =  z 
"   "ox        =ks 
"   "  ejist    =gz 
"   »  Ralph  =  f 
"   "  quite   =kw 

VOCAL 

30UND8. 

A  vocal  ia  an  elementary  sound  made  of  pure  voice  or 
tone.  Letters  that  represent  vocal  sounds  are  called 
vowels.     What  letters  are  vowels  ? 
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rv. 

1.  How  many  aonnds  are  indicated  in  the  "  Table  of 
Vocals"?  Give  each  of  the  vocal  sounds,  and  write  its 
symbol. 

2.  How  many  sounds  are  represented  by  each  of  the 
vowels  —  a,  e,  1,  o,  u7 

3.  Why  are  the  sounds  of  y  and  y  called  equivalents  ? 
Name  several  other  vocal  sounds  that  are  equivalents. 

4.  Name  two  diphthongs  whose  sounds  are  equivalents. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  long  vowels  "  and 
"modified  long  vowels  "  ?  How  are  modified  long  vowels 
in  unaccented  syllables  indicated  7 

CONSONANT  SOtTKDS. 

CoasonaotB  (meaning  sounded  with)  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  combined  in  utterance  with  vowel  sounds. 
Consonants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Subvocah  and 
Aspirates. 

A  mbvocal  is  an  elementary  sound  made  of  voice  aad 
breath  united,  as  sounds  of  b,  d,  m,  a,  etc. 

An  aspirate  is  an  elementary  sound  made  o£  pure  breath, 
as  the  sounds  of  f,  p,  h,  k,  t,  etc. 

A  common  fault  in  the  enunciation  of  consonant  sounds 
is  dwelling  upon  the  sounds  instead  of  completing  them 
promptly.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  when  it  is 
necessary  to  utter  several  such  sounds  in  succession,  as  in 
promptly,  faults,  meddle,  amidtt,  tenths,  bursts,  depth, 
puzzled,  etc.  In  these  and  hundreds  of  other  words  the 
muscles  of  the  lips  and  tongue  must  be  called  into  vigor- 
ous action.  Drills  on  words  and  sentences  containing 
these  combinations  will  give  the  vocal  organs  precision 
in  theii  utterance. 
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PBONUNCIATION. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  vocal 
organs  to  modify  certain  elemental  Bounds,  oi  eubatitute 
for  them  others  that  are  more  easily  uttered.  This  ten- 
dency and  our  ignorance  of  the  correct  forms  of  spoken 
■words,  result  in  many  inaccuracies  of  speech,  some  of  which 
may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.  The  snbstdtatioa  of  one  sound  toi  another,  thus  — 
(1)  by  giving  a  its  short  sound  instead  of  its  long  sound, 
as  in  Dan'ish,  a'pri  cot,  pa'tron,  gra'tis ;  (2)  by  giving 
the  sound  of  short  o,  instead  of  that  of  broad  a,  as  in 
wa'ter,  daugh'ter,  fau'cet,  auc'tion,  al'ways;  (3)  by  giv- 
ing the  long  tound  of  i  instead  of  the  short,  aa  in  fer'tile, 
fu'tJle,  san'guine,  mer'can  tile,  di  late',  di  vorce',  fl  nance', 
ti  rade',  1  tal'ian,  i  tal'ic ;  (4)  by  giving  the  sound  of  long 
00  instead  of  long  u,  as  in  tune,  tiibe,  flute,  du'ty,  sub  due', 
stii'dent,  nu'mer  al,   in'sti  tiite,   lu'di  crous,  rev  o  lu'tion. 

II.  The  suppression  of  a  sound,  —  thas,  in  the  mouths 
of  careless  speakers,  ev'er  f  becomes  "  Sv'ry,"  jo'vi  al^ 
"jo'val,"  vic'tiry  —  "vic'trj,"  rSg'fllfir — "r^g'lfiir,"  his'- 
ttirf  —  "  his'try,"  a  rith'mfi  tic  —  '*  rith'mS  tic,"  etc. 

III.  The  Insertion  of  a  sound,  — thus,  hnn'gry  sometimes 
becomes  "hQn'gery,"  drowned — "drown'dSd,"  tlc'klish 
—  "  tic'kel  ish,"  e^n  ven'ient, — "eon  ven'i  ent,"  etc. 

IV.  The  accentuation  of  the  wrong  syllable,  —  as  in  re- 
cess', sue  c§8s',  ca  nine',  op  po'nent,  in  qui'ry,  as  pir'ant,  etc. 

To  correct  the  several  classes  of  mistakes  referred  to 
above  will  require  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention  of 
all.  The  hearing  must  be  quickened  to  detect  mistakes, 
and  the  vocal  organs  trained  so  that  they  will  give  ready 
and  accurate  utterance  to  each  ayUabla 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  VOCAL  TRAINING. 


Good  reading  depends  upon  correct  Articulation,  Accent, 
Inflection,  Emphasis,  and  Modulation. 

Articulation  is  the  correct  utterance  of  each  letter  which 
represents  a  sound  in  the  spoken  word,  and  of  each  syl- 
lable. A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  and  prac- 
tice in  producing  them  are  essential  to  good  artictdation. 

Accent  is  a  more  forcible  utterance  of  one  syllable  in  a 
word  than  is  given  to  the  others.  The  beauty  and  the 
harmony  of  pronunciation  depend  very  much  upon  accent. 
However  perfect  the  articulation,  misplaced  accent  will 
grate  upon  the  ear  as  harsh,  while  the  absence  of  accent 
will  tire  the  ear  with  monotony. 

In  words  of  two,  and  usually  in  words  of  three  syllables, 
only  one  of  the  syllables  is  accented.  In  some  words  of 
three  syllables,  and  usually  in  words  of  four  or  more 
syllables,  there  is  another  accent  less  strong  than  the  first. 
The  main  accent  is  called  the  primary,  and  the  other  the 
secondary  accent.  The  word  compose  has  only  the  primary 
accent :  thus,  com  pose' ;  while  composition  has  both  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  accents :  thus,  com'po  si'tion. 

Correct  accent  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  a 
change  of  accent  often  changes  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Con'duct  means  behavior,  while  con  duct"  means  to  guide. 
^e'quent  means  often  ;  fre  ^itent'  means  to  visit  often. 
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INFLECTION. 

Inflection  is  a  slide  of  the  voice  upward  or  downward, 
in  readiiig  or  speaking.  There  are,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  only  two  kinds  of  inflection,  the  rising  and  the 
falling. 

The  risivg  infiection,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  upward 
elide  of  the  voice,  and  the  falling  inflection  is  the  down- 
ward slide.  In  the  rising  inflection  the  voice  starts  at 
the  keynote  and  rises  above  it ;  in  the  falling  inflection 
the  voice  starts  above  the  keynote  and  falls  to  it,  or  it 
may  start  at  the  keynote  and  fall  below  it.  The  last 
named  inflection  is  called  cadence,  and  should  he  used  only 
when  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  ear  to  a  state  of  complete 
rest,  and  the  mind  to  expect  nothing  further  to  be  said. 

drcumjlen:  is,  by  many,  classed  as  an  infiection.  It  is  a 
union  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections  on  the  same 
syllable.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  undulation  or  wave  of 
the  voice,  and  is  used  to  express  irony,  sarcasm,  and  the 
like.  The  use  of  drcumfiex  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract: 

"Here,  under  leave  of  Bratiu  aod  the  rest,— 

For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man, 

So  are  they  all ;  all  honorable  men, — 

Come  I  to  Bpeak  in  Ctesar'B  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithfal  and  just  to  me: 

But  Bmtas  aays  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke." 
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Some  claim  that  eixoumJUx  may  be  produced  in  two 
ways.  They  say  that  the  wave  may  commeDCe  with  the 
rising  slide  of  the  voice  and  end  with  the  fallijig,  or  that 
it  may  commence  with  ih.e  falling  slide  and  end  with  the 
riling.  Those  who  thus  believe  distinguish  the  former  a^ 
the  falling,  and  the  latter  as  the  rising  circamfiex.  The 
distinction,  if  distinction  there  be,  is  one  which  only  the 
delicate  musical  ear  can  detect. 

That  there  is  this  union  of  inflections,  or  this  wave  on 
single  syllables,  is  admitted.  That  it  is  used  mainly  in 
expressing  irony  or  sarcasm  is  clear.  The  ability  to  use 
it  properly  is  essential  to  the  proper  reading  of  much  that 
is  strong  in  our  literature. 

Mtmotone,  which  is  a  prevailing  sameness  of  tone  through- 
out a  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence,  is  by  some  classed  as  an 
inflection.  This  seems  hardly  a  proper  name  for  it. 
Monotone  is  rather  tone  without  inflection  or  variety ;  it 
is  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  language  that  is  grand, 
grave  or  sublime. 

Definite  rules  for  inflection  can  not  be  given.  A  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  the  matter  to  be  read,  familiarity 
with  the  words  used,  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
lesson,  will  prove  a  better  and  safer  guide  than  formal 
rvlea,  however  carefully  stated. 

In  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  language  of  nega- 
tion, timidity,  and  direct  inquiry  calls  for  tlie  riairy  inflec- 
tion; while  the  language  of  affirmation,  authority,  and  the 
like  demands  the  falling  inflection. 

Language  used  to  express  irony  or  sarcasm  demands  the 
circumflex,  while  language  which  is  grand  or  sublime 
demands  that  the  pitch  of  the  voice  be  maintained  un- 
changed throughout,  requiring  the  monotone. 
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Read  the  following : 

"  Come,  oI3  Assyria,  with  the  NiDevitiah  dove  upon  thy  emsri 


"  O  queenly  Persia,  flame  of  the  nationB  I ' 


"O  manly,  luajeatic  Koine,  with  thy  sevenfold  mural  ctowq  idl 
broken  at  thy  feet" 

The  monotone  is  the  only  fitting  form  of  expressioQ  for 
the  proper  rendering  of  these  solenuily  grand  expreaaions. 


EMPHASIS. 

EmphasiB  is  Huch  atterance  of  a,  word  or  of  words  in 
a  sentence  us  mny  be  necesBary  to  impress  the  hearer  with 
the  correct  meaning  of  what  is  read  or  spoken.  Usually 
it  is  a  greater  stress  of  voice  placed  upon  some  word  or 
words  than  is  placed  upon  others,  thus  distinguishing 
them  as  more  important  than  others  in  ezpressii^  the  idea 
which  is  to  be  conveyed. 

The  emphatic  words  in  a  tenUnce  hold  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  unemphatic  words,  as  the  accented  syllables 
in  a  word  do  to  the  nnaccented  ones.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  pronunciation  depend 
largely  upon  correct  accent,  so  now  it  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  said  that  the  expressiveness,  and  meaning, 
and  efFectiveness  in  delivery  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  correct  application  of  emphasis. 

It  is  not  wise  to  multiply  classification  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  believed  that,  for  all  ihe  neces- 
sary purposes  of  teaching  reading,  the  subject  of  Emphasis 
may  be  treated  under  the  three  general  heads  of  absolute 
empha»ia,  antithetic  emphiuia,  and  emphatic  cimue. 
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AbtolvU  empham  is  that  special  utterance  of  a  word  or 
words  uaed  ia  expreasing  an  important  idea,  where  no 
contrast  is  expressed  or  necessarily  implied.  All  words 
important  in  meaning  as  expressing  something  new  or  as 
important  to  be  noticed,  are  emphatic. 

Abiolttte  emphasia  is  usually  a  more  forcible  utterance  of 
the  emphatic  words.  It  may,  however,  be  such  a  notice- 
able decrease  of  force  in  utterance  as  equally  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  word  as  expressive  of  the 
idea,  as  :  HUSH!  AiwA.'  he  stirred  not,  —  was  he  dead? 

A  repetition  of  any  word,  rendered  important  by  its 
connection  in  a  sentence,  usually  requires  an  increased 
force  of  utterance,  or  increased  emphasis.  In  the  cele- 
brated speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  we  find  : 

" '  Tretuon ! '  cried  the  Speaker ;  '  Tremon,  tbbaboh,  TREASON  1 ' 
reechoed  from  every  part  of  the  house." 

And  in: 

"  Route,  je  Romana  I     Rodsk,  ye  slaves ! " 

This  is  sometimes  called  progreisive  emphasis,  or  cumu- 
lative emphasia.     It  is  common  in  impassioned  speech. 

Antithetic  emphasis  is  the  sti'ess  of  voice  placed  upon 
words  and  sentences,  when  in  contrast. 

The  general  rule  in  reading,  however,  is  that  two  or 
more  words  opposed  to  each  other  in  meaning  are  em- 
phatic by  contrast.  There  could  be  little  difference 
among  people,  if  equally  at  their  ease,  in  uttering  the 


"  Beatify  b  transitory,  but  virlue  is  everlasting." 

"  Indatlry  tendeth  to  wealth,  but  idleness  to  poaerty." 

"We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  but  not  to  be  rich." 
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The  child,  as  well  as  the  accomplished  reader,  will 
emphasize  beauty  and  traTiekorr/,  virtue  and  everlasting,  in 
the  first  sentence  ;  industry,  wealth,  idlenest,  and  poverty, 
in  the  second  sentence,  and  Tioneit  and  rick,  in  the  last. 

Emphatic  clatise.  —  Sometimes  a  whole  clause  or  phrase 
is  emphatic.  It  can  not  be  said  that  any  particular  word 
expresses  the  more  prominent  idea.  All  are  alike  impor- 
tant.    This  is  called  emphatic  clause,  or  emphatic  phrase. 

Good  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  in : 

"  We  are  slaves  1 
The  bright  snn  rises  to  his  conrse,  aud  lights 
A  race  of  tlana  !    He  sets,  and  his  laat  beam* 
Fall  on  a  ilave;  not  such  as  swept  along 
B;  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  led 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame, — 
But  bast,  ignoble  tlavet !  slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyranli,  feitdal  deapole;  lords 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages ; 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen ;  only  great 
In  that  slrange  tpell,  —  a  name!    Each  hour,  darkfravd. 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder. 
Cries  out  against  them. 

"  Be  we  men. 
And  suffer  such  dishonor? — men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  ateay  in  blood  t 

"  Such  ihatMs  are  common. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs." 

MODULATION. 

Uodulatloa  includes  Pitch,  Compass,  Quantity,  Quality, 
and  Force  of  Voice. 
Pitch,  or  keynote,  is  the  tone  or  note  in  the  musical 
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aokte  on  which  moat  of  the  matter  ot  an  exerciae  is  read 
or  apoken. 

Compatt  is  the  diatanoe  on  the  scale,  above  and  below 
the  keynote,  over  which  the  voice  passw,  in  order  to 
aecure  correct  expression. 

Quantity  denotes  the  ratfi  of  utterance,  or  the  time 
occupied  iu  pronouncing  a  syllable,  word,  or  sentence. 
Quantitp  varies  indefinitely,  bat  is  usnally  spoken  of  as 
fatt,  medium,  or  alow.  The  rate  must  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  piece  to  be  read  or  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Still,  much  is  due  to  the  reader  or  the  speaker. 
What  is  fast  in  one  would  be  bat  medium  in  another  and, 
in  some,  would  be  slow.  As  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  considered  fast  raU,  simply  because  all  partis  would 
express  it  faster  than  they  would  express  other  kinda  of 
composition,  we  may  cite  : 

"  ■  Oh  I  haste  thee,  haste  1 '  the  lad;  eries, 
■  Though  tempeste  round  na  gather ; 

111  meet  the  raging  of  the  Bkiaa, 
Bnt  sot  an  angry  fatJier.' " 

As  illustrating  glow  rate  : 

"On  Fame^  eternal  camping  grotmd 
Their  silent  tents  u«  apread; 
And  GI017  guards,  with  toleinn  rouod, 
The  bivonao  of  the  dead. 

"  Rest  on,  embalmed  and  "^^'nt"^  dead  I 

Dear  as  the  blood  je  gave  I 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave  ; 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

WkQe  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

"Wbare  Valor  prondlf  sleeps." 
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As  a  geaeral  statement,  quantity  in  any  given  selection 
should  vary  with  the  tho»^ht  to  be  conveyed,  from  veiy 
quick  in  the  expression  of  haste,  alarm,  exhilaration,  etc., 
to  very  alow  in  the  expression  of  grandeur,  melancholy, 
reverence,  repose,  etc.  Quantity  or  moveTnent  is  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  two  elements,  —  length  of 
sound  of  words  and  length  of  pause  between  words. 
Especially  in  the  latter  we  are  liable  to  error  by  reason  of 
a  certain  nervous  impatience  of  delay,  which  nrges  ub  on 
too  rapidly  to  secure  the  best  effects.  Ample  pauses 
should  be  made  after  important  words,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  phrases  and  clauses. 

The  movement  suitable  to  be  employed  in  the  delivery 
of  any  given  passage  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  senti- 
ment and  the  diction  of  that  passage ;  for  the  artist  in 
either  prose  or  verse  selects  for  the  more  solemn  passages 
words  containing  long  vowels  and  resounding  consonants, 
and  for  the  more  spirited  passages  words  containing  shorter 
vowels  and  more  clear-cut,  incisive  consonants. 

It  should  be  a  principal  object,  therefore,  to  train  our- 
selves to  observe  the  subtle  gradations  of  quality  and  of 
sentiment  in  any  passage,  and  to  vary,  with  the  utmost 
flexibility,  the  rate  of  movement  which  should  be  em- 
ployed in  its  delivery,  in  harmony  with  these  changes. 
Such  training  not  only  serves  to  make  the  reading  more 
effective  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearer,  but  also  reacts 
upon  the  reader  by  awakening  and  stimulating  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  more  delicate  touches  of  literary  workman- 
ship in  the  selection. 

QvMity  of  voice  has  reference  to  the  tones ;  and  it  is 
commonly  designated  by  the  terms  MgK  low,  rov^k,  smooth, 
hartk,  toj%  etc. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  qualities  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  give 
it  6tne39  for  all  the  different  characters  of  style,  sentiment, 
passion,  and  emotion,  is  the  work  of  years.  Much  may  be 
done,  however,  by  careful  practice  in  the  proper  expression 
of  what  is  to.  he  read,  determined  by  its  meaning,  etc. 

Thus  we  would  naturally  use  high  tones  to  express  : 

"  Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  I 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  yonr  fires  I 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires  I" 

So  we  should  naturally  use  low  tones  for  the  expres- 
sion of : 

"  'Twaa  vain :  tlie  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore. 
Return  or  aid  preventing:  — 
The  waters  wDd  went  o'er  his  child, 
And  he  was  left  lamenting." 

The  orotund  is  simply  pure  tone  without  admixture  oi 
breath.  It  is  most  generally  used  in  its  purity,  and  also 
most  commonly,  to  express  that  which  is  lofty,  dignified, 
and  sublime. 

The  importance  of  Hodulation  is  more  clear  in  the  read- 
ing of  poetry  than  in  other  composition.  Poetry  is  even 
more  a  language  than  it  is  a  form  of  expression.  Yet  the 
form  is  the  most  obvious  distinction.  In  form  it  is  either 
rhyme  or  blank  verse.  In  rhyme  the  terminating  syllables, 
including  the  last  accented  syllables,  correspond  in  sound. 
Blank  verge  calls  for  no  such  correspondence  of  termi- 
nating sound,  but  both  call  for  a  harmony  and  a  rhythm 
which  come  from  measured  poetic  feet,  that  is,  a  certain 
regularly  recurring  number  of  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables  in  regular  order. 

The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  or  what  is  called  Hebrew 
poetry,  is  not  either  a  poetry  of  rhyme,  or  of  any  definite 
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number  of  poetic  feet  (accented  and  unaccented  syllables). 
It  is  a  poetry  in  which  one  idea  is  paralleled  by  another  of 
equal  weight  and  force  of  meaning.  Usually  the  expres- 
sion is  that  of  two  parallel  statements, — sometimes  it  is 
of  three.     Note  the  parallelisms  in  the  following  : 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God; 
Aod  the  firmatnent  sheweth  hia  handywork. 

"Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
And  night  uoto  night  sheweth  knowledge. 

"His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven, 
And  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it. 
And  tbeie  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 


FIGURES  OF   SPEECH. 

Figures  of  Speech  are  intentional  departures  from  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  prompted  either  by  the  imagination, 
or  by  the  passions. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  figures  of  speech, 
known  as  figures  of  words,  and  figures  of  thought. 

When  appropriately  used,  figurative  language  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  beauties  of  style.  It  serves  to  enrich, 
and  to  render  the  language  more  copious ;  it  describes  the 
nicest  shades  and  colors  of  thought,  which  no  words  in 
their  literal  sense  could  do. 

Figures,  properly  tised,  give  dignity  to  style,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  two  objects  at 
one  view,  without  confusion,  — the  principal  idea,  which 
is  the  subject  considered,  and  its  accessory,  which  is  the 
figurative  dress.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  figures  often 
give  a  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  the  principal 
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object  than  could  be  gained  through  the  use  of  only  the 
simple  terms.     Note  the  simple  statement : 

"A  good  man  en  joys  oomfort  in  the  midst  ot  advereity." 
The  same  thought  expressed  in  figurative  language  : 

"  To  tbe  upright  there  arises  light  in  darkness." 
As  liyla  suggests  C(m\fort,  and  darkness  suggests  the  idea 
of  diseomfort,  or  adversity,  the  second  sentence  is  a  figura- 
tive mode  of  expressing  the  thoaght  affirmed  by  the  more 
simple  language  of  the  first. 

Only  the  more  common  and  the  more  simple  figures  can 
be  considered  here.  Among  the  more  common  figures 
are  persomficatioTi,  apostrophe,  simile  or  comparison,  and 
mttaphor. 

JPertonification  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  attributes  to 
■  an  inanimate  object  the  property  of  conscious  life,  as, 
"  When  Death,  the  tardy  assassin,  approached." 

Apostrophe  is  a  direct  address  to  the  absent  as  present, 
the  inanimate  as  living,  or  the  abstract  as  personal,  as, 
"  Come,  old  Assyria,  with  the  Ninevitish  dove  upon  thy 
emerald  crown." 

A  simile,  or  eompartson,  points  out  or  expresses  the 
resemblance  of  two  or  more  objects,  —  as,  for  example,  in 
the  following  illustratioa: 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  aolf  on  the  fold." 
"  And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  lite  tiarii  on  Ike  tea." 
"  Hath  melted  like  tnoa  in  ike  glance  of  the  Lord." 

A  metaphor  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  simile  or  com- 
parison ill  which  the  likeness  is  no  longer  expressed,  but 
a^utned.  In  this  figure  the  thing  compared  is  no  longer 
merely  like  the  other ;  it  has  become  the  other.  Thus, 
"the  Casar  of  our  triumvirate." 
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